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SUMMARY. 



Mankind oug/tt to have only honourable tastes and talentx Virtue 
preferable to all the arts. The virtues of Pericles and of Fabius, 
The high descent of Pericles. He abandons music^ and studies 
philosophy : is chiefly formed by Anaxagoras, His moderation, 
Anaxagoras^ solution of a lusus naturse. Pericles engages in 
politicSf and attaches himself to the popular party. His reserved 
conduct. From his eloquence he is denominated Olyrapius. The 
dignity of his words and actions. He corrupts the public mannert, 
and reduces the power of the Areopagus: causes Simon to be 
banished ; and soon afterward recalled. Thucydides is opposed to 
him^ on the part of the aristocracy. Pericles gives games and 
entertainments to the people: embellishes the city with buildingu 
His answer to the reproaches^ which he incurred upon this occasion^ 
General emulation in all the arts excited ; and their perfection. 
Phidias appointed to superintend all the public works. The OtUum, 
and porticoes. Complaints^ on the part of Thucydides' faction^ 
with regard to the expenses incurred. Thucydides banished, 
Pericles has the sole administration of the state. His disinterest" 
edness in this station ; domestic economy. Poverty of Anaxagoras. 
Pericles' projects to increase the power of Athens : prudence in en* 
gagements : success in the Chersonesus and Peloponnesus : expedi* 
tion to the Euxine. He represses the popular wish of conquest. 
Eubtean tear. He bribes the king of Sparta, Confidence reposed 
in him by the people. Samian war^ undertaken at the instigation 
ofAtpasia. Some accoimt of that cdebrated woman. Perides' at* 
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PERICLES. 

iachment to her. Issue of the Samian war. The Athenians de^ 
Jcaied in his absence. Inx^cntion of military engines for sieges* He 
takes Santos. His exultation at this event. Commencement of the 
Peloponnesian xvar : siege of Potidaa. The decree against 
Megara accelerates the war. Different motives ascribed to Peri* 
cles for engaging in it. General jealousi/ of Phidias. Aspasia 
arraigned of atheism ; and through Pericles^ injluence acquitted. 
The Lacedaemonians enter Attica. Pericles^ prudence ; and stea^^ 
diness amidst the clamours of the people : he despatches a Jieet 
against Peloponnesus. Athens ravaged hy a pestilence. Pericles 
condemned to pay a heavy fine. His relations aiid friends foil 
victims to the plague. His firmness in misfortunes : he resumes 
ihe administration of affairs. Lm» with regard to illegitimate 
children. H» is seized by the plague His panegyric. He i$ 
deeply regretted by his country. 



fr HEN Cassar happened to see some strangers at 
Rome carrying young dogs and monkeys in their 
arms, and fondly caressing them, he asked, *^ Whe- 
^ ther the women ia their country never bore 
•* children'?" thus reproving with proper severity 
those who lavish upon brutes the natural tenderness 
due only to mankind. In the same manner we must 
condemn those, wlu> employ the curiosity and love 
of knowledge implanted by nature in the human 
aoul upon low and worthless objects, while they neg- 
lect such as are excellent and useful. Our senses 
indeed^ by an effect almost mechanical, are passive 

■ Caiar bj this ban-mot, which Plutarch seems to tiike more 
ierioiiftly ihan it wm iDtended, meant to blaine not the principle of 
lumuinAlj to aDimalSy but it s cxccm. Our author indeed himself 
elsewhere reniarks» that tendeniess in children to the brute creation 
n a proper introduction to the higher duty of ' good-will toward 
men \* and has recorded several instances of the crateful attach- 
ment and invincible lidelity of tlie inferior animals : e. g. that of 
Xaalhippiu* diig, at the embackation of the Athcniana for ^aloiuis* 
(S^ tk« Iii€ of Xbemii»tode% Vol. L)» &c. &c.« 



PERICLES. S 

to the impression of outward objects, whether agree- 
able or offensive : but the mind, possessed of a seM^ 
directing power, may turn it's attention to whatever 
it thinks proj^r. It should therefore be employed 
in the most useful pursuits, not barely in contemplai> 
tion, but in siieh contemplation as may Boorish it's 
fiiciUties ^^. For ^as that colour is best suited to the 
eye, which by it's beauty and agreeableoess at tbi 
same time both refhsshes and strengthens the sight ; 
so the appNcation of the mind should be directed to 
those subjects, which through the channel of plea* 
sore may lead to our proper happiness. Such are 
the works of virtue. The very description of these 
inspires us with emulation, and a strong desire to 
imitate them : whereas in other things admiration 
does not always lead us to imitate what we admire, 
but on the contrary, while we are charmed with Uie 
work, we often despise the workmen. Tbtfs we are 
pleased with perfumes and purple, wlrile dyers and 
perfumers appear to us as nothing more than mead 
mechanics. 

Antisthenes' therefore, when he was told that 
Ismenis played excellently upon the flute, answered 
very properiy, ^^ Then he is good for nothing else ; 
** otherwise, he would not have played so well.** Suck 
also was Philip's saying to his son, when at a certain 
entertainment he sang in a very pleasant and skilfu| 
manner, ^^ Are you not ashamed to sing so weH ^ ? " 
It is enough for a prince to bestow a vacant hour 
upon hearing others sing ; and he does the mttses 

* Thk, at M. Ricard wdl ob f c rr eg , » ooe of the most hp pdt tot 
direcikm« which philosopliy can supply ; and tboold extend* be- 
yond it's more teriont ap piicatkm, even to our p\tmuTtt and our 
diTeraioni. Bodi the undentaBdhig and the heart reqinre d£b^ 
nonriahment — to s uppor t, in the fint the deidre of mlbmiadoDy la 
the latter the lore or Tirtoe.* 

i Antisthenea was a disc^ of Socrates, and founder of At 
atel of the Cynics. He flouivhtd about A. C 391 . 

4 Phflip, howeTer, himself fc^ into a fimlt similar to thae, for 
arfeidi he imtvached his son: for, m he disputed oneih^ with a 
jiiaNiM OB the principles of mosic, < He a v en fe ibid (exeliiniiid Ug 
opponent) dna you should know this subject better tlan I do " * 

b2 



4 PERICLES. 

sufficient honour, if he attends the performances of 
those who excel in their arts. 

If a man applies himself to servile or mechanical 
employments, his industry in those things is a proof 
of inattention to nobler studies. No young man of 
high birth or liberal sentiments, from viewing the 
Jupiter at Pisa, would desire to be Phidias, or from 
the sight of the Juno at Argos to be Polycletus ; or 
Anacreon, or Philemon, or Archilochus, though de- 
lighted with their poems \ For though a work may 
be agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not the 
necessary consequence. We may therefore conclude 
that things of this kind, which do not excite a spirit 
of emulation, or produce any strong impulse or de- 
sire to imitate them, are of little use to the beholders. 
But virtue has this peculiar property that, while we 
admire her conduct, we long to cop^ tlie example* 
The goods of fortune we wish to enjoy, virtue we 
desire to practise ; the former we are glad to receive 
from others, the latter we are ambitious that others 
should receive from us. The beauty of goodness 
has an attractive power : it kindles in us at once an 
active principle ; it forms our manners and influences 
our desires, not only when represented in living ex- 
amples, but even in historical descriptions. 

i This scerat to be somewhat inconsistent with the respect and 
Mtecro, in which the noble arts of poetry and sculpture were held 
in ancient (ireece and Rome, and with that admiration which 
the proficients in thone arts always obtain among the people. (L ) 
The Jupiter of Phidias, indeed, was represented as fully expressing 
the majesty of the Father of the Gods ; and a single statue of Poly- 
cletus was sold for lOOtiilenU. (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8.) What is 
•ubioined, on the subject of the poets, seems still more at variance 
with the universal ri*«|)ect \md to poetry in all ages. Plutarch must 
therefore liere s|>ettk relatively of Uiece pursuits, as compared witJi 
that of wisdom and virtue. Socrates had an eminent talent for 
sculpture; and the Three (i races from his chissel, preserved in the 
citailel of Athens, were objects of general admiration. But be 
abandoned the art, i\$ incomiiatible with hiy higher moral pursuits.* 

'ilwmiubftisted a jealousy Wt ween the poets and the philosophers; 
and our plulntophical biographer clearly sJiows, by the Platonic 
paradtf of this introduction, that he wishett to magnify the latter at 
tilt rxpcnte of the former. 



PERICLES. 5 

For this reason we chose to proceed in writing the 
Lives of great men, and have composed this tenth 
book % which contains the Lives of Pericles, and of 
Fabius Maximus who carried on the war against 
Annibal ; men resembling each other in many vir* 
tues, particularly in justice and moderation, ana wha 
effectually served their respective commonwealths^ 
by patiently enduring injurious and capricious treats 
ment from their coTlegues and their countrymen.^ 
Whether we are right in our judgment or not, it will 
be easy to infer from the work itself. 

Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of the 
ward of Cholargia. His family, both by the father's 
and mother's side, was one of the most considerable 
in Athens. His father Xanthippus, who defeated 
the king of Persia's generals at Mycale, married 
Agariste% the descendent of Clisthenes, who expelled 
the family of Pisistratus®, abohshed the tyranny, 
enacted laws, and established a form of government 
tempered in such a manner as tended to unanimity 
among the people, and the safety of the state. His 
mother dreamed that she was delivered of a lion, 

^ Would it not hence appear, that the order of these Lives has 
been changed ; since only four ' pair of portraits/ each (as may be 
ioferred from this passive) constituting a book, now pi^ecede the 
Life of Pericles ? The Life of Cimon indeed, which at presentf 
forms a part of the third Yolume, is referred to in a few pagQi, |i^ 
already composed.* I" 

7 Herodotus (vi. 131.) gives the entire genealogy of Perides. 
Clisthenes, king of Sicyon, had but one daughter Agariste, whom 
he gave in marriage to Megacles, son of Alcmaeon. The issue of 
this union was two sons, Custhenes and Hippocrates : the yonger* 
of whom had a son named Megacles^ and a daughter Agariste, the 
mother of Pericles. 

The battle of Mycale in Ionia was fought on the same day, and 
with the same glorious event, as that of Flataeae, A. C. 479. 40,000 
Fersiana fell in the action, a still greater number perished in the 
pursuit, and the remainder saved themselves only by a precipitate 
and disgraceful retreat within the walls of Sardes. The Greeks like*, 
wise lost more men in it, than in any other engagement during the 
course of the war.* 

> On the subject of Pisistratus' usurpation, the expulsion of hia 
son Hippias by Clisthenes, and the establishment of a pure demo* 
iu:aey in Athens, 4:c« &C. see Herod. Y. 66^ and the lifb of Solon* 



S PERICLES. 

iMd ft few days afterward brought fortli Pericles. 
Hid priMoii in other respects was weli-turned, but 
his hc^ud was disproportionably long. For this rea* 
•on, almost all his statues have the head covered 
with a hohnet { the statuaries choosing, I suppose, 
to hide that ddcct. But the Athenian poets called 
him Schimi'ephalus or • Onion-head/ for the word 
ichimx is sometimes used instead of scitla (a ' sea- 
onion/) Crntinns", the comic writer, in his play 
Mlltid Chirooes has this passage : 

i'nc^iaii f«»iH»iytid old Time to her embrace : 
Jl^iu^i* thv Ibul »pawn» oo earth oall'd Ferides, 
III liuuviiii *ihe Hoad-compeller.' 

And agahip In his Nemesis, he thus addresses him, 

Cumnt bif Hiied Jiwe *^ the high end mighty Head, 
'ilie IViiifd i4' lM)»iiitiUity 1 

And Tolrclides says, 

Now in a ffiaxe of thought he ruminates 
On Mmntci f Kpedientai whiio his Head depresi'd 
MliiU witTi it'n weight ; now from his spacious brain 
Uursts tumult. 

And Kupolia in hui Demi, asking news of all the 
•minvtit orators whom he represented as ascending 
ft*0fn thi) shades below, when Pericles comes up 
last, crioM out, 

« rrallniiai (aa well as Teloclidos and Plato mentioned below) a 
wrUar iff Iho old comedy, was a thorough don-vivant, and vet com- 
|Miaiiii Ms last |>i«ce at Uic ase of 97 1 Eupoh's was of a still remoter 
«ImI»*i atiil 111 crciiising tlic IIcllcMpont fell a victim (as it is supposed) 
III itift v«*n|f«*anco ot some of the objects of his sarcastic muse.* 

*" IHnldcMi (us Plutarch Hubscquontly observes) was called 
illviM|iiiiS| ur Jupiter. The poet here alddresses him under that 
l«iliiravli'r by tiu* cpitlict of /^iMt^f, which signifies * blessed/ but 
HNit nUii sfgnify * ureat-hoaded.' In our language we have no 
wnhI ¥rHU MvH a double mcaninff; TFor < greeted/ qu. * great* 
(iHHil/ iviMiUl \w too far-fetched for the occasion.*] Just fU>ove, 
iff Is imMhI i*rpMaUgcreiei, or ' head-compeller * (as if his head, 
l>MiM M's slsi*. were an assemblage of many heads) instead of 
AffjdAi^^rwMft or « oloud-eompeUcr/ a coqubod epithet of Jupiter. 



B. PERICLES. 

opponents, as Timon the Phliasian declares in these 
verses ; 

Have you not heard of Zeno's mighty powers, 

Who could ** confute, change sides, and still confute '^ ? '* 

But the philosopher with whom he was most inti- 
mately acquainted, who gave him that force and 
sublimity of sentiment superior to all the demagogues, 
who in short formed him to his admirable dignity of 
manners, was Auaxagoras ^* the Clazomenian. This 
was he, whom the people of those times called 
Nous^ or ' Intelligence ; ' either in admiration of his 
great understanding and knowledge of the works 
of nature, or because he was the first who clearly 
proved that the universe owed it's formation neither 
to chance nor necessity, but to a pure and unmixed 
mind, who separated the homogeneous parts from 
those with which they had previously been con- 
founded. 

Charmed with the company of this philosopher, 
and instructed by him in the sublimest sciences, 
Pericles acquired not only an elevation of sentiment, 
and a loftiness and purity of stile far removed from 
the low expression of the vulgar; but likewise a 

E'avity of countenance which relaxed not into 
ughter, a firm and even tone of voice, an easy de- 
portment, and a decency of dress which no vche- 

" It was Belial's fiend-like character, with his ' manna-dropping 
tongue,' 

— — — - to make the worse appear 
The better reason. 

Who has not smiled at the portrait of Goldsmith s Villagc-Orbih'us ; 
whose * small head,' unlike that of Pericles, was so ingenious that, 
* E'en when vanquished he could argue still?'* 

'4 Anaxagoras was the first, who exclusively ascribed tlie form- 
ation of the world to an intclh'gent cause. His predecessors — 
fhales, Anaximenes, and Ana\ inlander-— admitted other secondary 
principles u* joint causes ; which has led many moderns, indcec^ 
erroneously to consider them as materialists. The ' homogeneous 
parts,' mentioned below, were represented by Anaxagoras as the 
iltoms or original elements of bodies, in their primary forms similar 
to their ultimate aggregates** 
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' of ttnir CMses. and vho from that 
"tt'rlliB * toratcntiiig fear of the gods. 
\. .iiere aiiT cure for it but the study of 

thUkxv, which tB^twi of the frightful extravagances 
t,\t' T.iif.'erstittou, imnlants io us a sober piety sup- 
jH»i|irtl hy a rational hope. 

Wo art U»IJ there was brought to Pericles, from 
one i}t' his farms, a ram's head with only one horn ; 
ami L<»mjH> Jhe soothsayer, observing that the horn 

SicwstrongantlfirmoHtof the middle of the forehead, 
iH'lared tnat the two parties in the state, (namely, 
thiwc of Thucydides '" and Pericles) would unite, 
and invest the whole pcwer in him with whom the 
prodigi- was found : but Anaxagoras having dis- 
jected the head showed that the brain did not fill 
^e whole cavity, but had contracted itself into an 
oval fhrm, and pointed directly to that part of the 
skull, whence the horn took it's rise. 'J'his procured 
Anaxagoras great honour with the spectators ; and 
Liimpo was not less honoured for his prediction, 
when soon afterward, upon the fall of Tnucydides, 
the udministrntion was placed entirely in Pericles* 
hiimlit. 

In my opinion however the philosopher and the 
, wMithmiyrr may eHsily he reconciled, and both be 
I rtglil I the one having discovered the cause, and the 
Otnfi' tim end. It was the business of the former 
I tb aci'onnt for the apprarancc. and to speculate 
[ W|ion ll'» origin ; and of the latter to show, why it 
I 90 happened, and what it [n»rtendcd. Those, who 
[ fHy that when the cause m found out the prodigy 
IwaiCH, do not consider timt, if they reject such signs 
I w are preternatural, ihey must also deny the use of 
[ artificial signs : ttic clattering of brasH quoits '^ the 



" W(< mint not Cfliirnuiiil ihb (Utciman, n-lin wu tubtrqucnlly 
uhmI Ui I'ericlrii by thi- ttrhtocrncy, wiih ihe hUlorian of llie 
I tlie duller uf the furiner wu Mileuiu, ol' the latter 



nr plai«>, WM lonietiiuci a 
Ainong die RotnuiiR ii wm a 



yJMiufl.* 

^•> Yh* t'laitorlnir arbrua quoiti, 
WlllMty •IN""' lunopifi thtftirecliuu. 



•iK ioo.. >» ,iui cxtivaielv beloved by persons of 

(^V '^-.^ u^^: V •.:i:u^*av: aiuI ilioroibrc in order to se- 

s\..\ ^ ' <' . .1 \l :o uiu\ r\*soiirccs against Cimon's 

^\iv, , \' X,. ^. ,\: :o wJ;irraiiaio iiiinself with the com- 

iuv^i* *v^N'^* V", ;;k* .<.uno time ho entirely changed 

Sk«A lu t N\ o; » uii^*;:. llo never appeared in the 

NWi\v*^. vN.vj.^; \^*ion ho whs j^joinjj to the Forum or 

^ho XV '♦»* v^ K^ xo llo iUvhnod the invitations of his 

Mriv;^) ^, i ' 1 sii^ xvvulontortaiiunontsand recreations; 

u^xxKM.K«) uMi iiu\niv;^hout the whole period of his 

.vh^'^tui .4Mon, whiv^h was of a considerable length, 

^ Uv'\\\ \%oui to >iip with any ot' his friends, except 

v»4wv '♦'• v!u* uKuna\;v o( his nephew Euryptolemus^ 

.4VkI ^Ik tc ho xU4ul onl\ until the ceremony of libation 

^^ix ciuUxl V\^x ilio tVocdom of entertainments takes 

4W^\ i«n vhxiuu (uvu i\( otlioc, and dignity is little 

\\mi.x*aum»i wi\!i lAuiiliiuiiy '\ Real and solid virtue 

uhU\\!. ^'>o t»uM\' it IS ohsorvcdy appears the more 

>;lvvi.o:ix > -^tt^i ihoio is nothing in a good man's con- 

s\^^i •«« *i m.i>;utiiUi\ Sii great in the public eye, as 

(Uo y.vtK*^<tl o\nu>o of his private behaviour to his in- 

VUMuv ui\ kuU. IViirlcs, however, took care not to 

mmKo Im^ i^'kxxMi i*luMp among the people, and was 

wii ot^Mi); ihom onU at proper intervals: neither 

\Us\ \w ^(v ik to all pouits tlut were debated before 

\\\s\k\ Ww \s'wi\s\\ hun>oU« like the Siilaminian gal- 

\\ \ "" ^ »* i'uuM wu uMUjikx'^ lor extraordinary occa- 

H^MM I J«i|»0\hHix; tmxtuo'is of less consequence by 

\hS\\\\ nm-ooi •• wMti wluMu he had an intimacy. One 

oi s\y\ 's- \\^\ uv (ohP \\;ix Mphtalres who, according 

lo ri.oo. o\\ uhu'w ilu* power of the council of Are- 

'• \ « ' ■..•,.ii, *.'..'#*, Mi\ tu Hu.) stiit' moraniur 

*' Hii '.iit.iiiitt iti I, till > \« i« ii (-oii!«i*i-i'a(iHl xoMicly of nhich the 

\iK, IK lu >>. k, t III kill II i> t \i\|a ii|iiui * lAtruiirilinary occasions.' 

\\\^ \ I.I .1 l.ii III I III. I . liM ii ^liirial mIioiii lliry wi»lio(l to call 

\i\ ^\\^ ->««'it ^*' »« 'tt-ilt iiMil III \\\v Itt'i' of AU'ilmiiU'ii), or uitli sa- 

\ uU( < ■ i > \|>.»itii til <ii «.iiii( i»itii*i ili-iiy. (L.) 

^<ikvii(ii« till l\ >i|>-tii III , «\iiii «li |iutc(l .\. r. r. .Gi^H, with Dio- 
kiiii . iUi •!•>«• '^Hit ( .lihi-itiU** llii^ AcaiK-iiiii-iaii, to the ficiiatc of 
n . .!« \\ I «liiitl m%>\- iiuuv ol hull. Ill the Life of Catu tliu Cciuior.* 

1 



PERICLES- IS 

opagiis, by giving the citizens a large and intempe* 
rate draught of liberty. Upon which, account the 
comic writers speak of the people of Athens, as a 
horse wild and unmanaged ; 



-which listens to the reins no more. 



But in his maddening course bears headlong down 
The yery friends that feed him ^'* 

Pericles, desirous to make his language a propa 
vehicle for his sublime sentiments, and to speak in 
a manner that became the dignity of his life, succes* 
fully availed himself of what he had learned from 
Ahaxagoras ; adorning his eloquence with the rich 
colours of philosophy. For adding (as the divine 
Plato expresses it) the loftiness of imagination and 
all-commanding energy, with which philosophy sup» 
plied hiaiy to his native powers of genius, and making 
use of whatever he found to bis purpose in the study 
of nature, to dignify the art of speaking, he far ei^ 
celled all other orators ". Hence he is said to have 
gained the surname of * OJympius : ' though some 
will have it to have been from the edifices, with which 
he adorned the city ; and others, from his high au- 
thority both in peace and war. There appears indeed 
no absurdity in supposing, that all these things might 
contribute to that glorious distinction. Yet the 
strokes of satire both serious and ludicrous, in the 
comedies of those times, indicate (hat he was thus 
denominated chiefly on account of his eloquence. 
For they tell us, that in his harangues he thundered 

^> The former English translator takes no notice of /is*w rw 
EvCnaiv xm r«H v^tm^ twtwjto^ * hites Eubosa and insults the islands ;* 
though the passage is pregnant with sense. Athens in the wanton* 
ness of power insulted and oppressed Eubisa, (hod. Negropont), 
which was her granary, and the iEgean islands, which contributed 
greatly to her commerce and her wealth. (L.) Even Langhorne's 
version in the text is, perhaps, still too paraphrastical.* 

*^ Plato observes, upon the same occasion, that an orator, wm 
well as a physician, ought to have a general knowledge of nature; 
and quotes the studies of PericleSi and the opinion of Hippocrateiv 
in support of his assertion. 
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md lightenefl ^^ and that his todgue was artned with 
thunder. Thucydides, the son of Milesias, is said 
to have given a pleasant account of the force of hb 
ekKiuence. Thticychdes was a great and respectable 
man, who had for a long time opposed the measures 
of IVricles ; and when Archidamus, one of the kings 
of Lacetliemon, asked him, " Which was the best 
•• wrestler. Pericles or he ? *' he replied, " When I 
•• thn>w hinu he says he was never down, and heper- 
•• auades the very spectators to believe him/' 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles, when he 
had to speak in public, that he always first addressed 
a prayer t4> the gixis '-*, " That not a word might es- 
* capo him unawares unsuitable to the occasion.** 
He leU nothing in writiuj^, except some public de* 
crtcs: and only a few of his sayings are recorded: 
fbr instanee« that ** The isle of ^Egina should not be 
•• auflbiTtI to remain an eye-sore to the Piraeus;" and 
that ^^ 1 (e obsen*ed a war approaching from Pelo- 
^ ponnesus.'* And when Sopnocles, who was joined 
h\ rommand with hint upon a naval expedition, 
happeni'tl to praise the beauty of a certain boy, he 
aaitl, *^ A general, my friend, should not only have 
•• pure hands, but pure eyes'**." Stesimbrotus pro- 

^ *rhi« |\iw«ii|;r obvioiuilv rt^fcrt to the strong line of the old 
ouiiiic \ftrilor, «u i|uotc(l by Vliiu (P.p. i. *J0.) 

wllloh liim Hiiu^t* wicii ningiiUr jiij(tiu*M of arcommodation been sub* 
•inrihcil, bv ibo Itmrntnl etlitor of HulUuulcniui, to Uio head of Mr. 

•4 Qutntiliiin »rty». be pniyod tbnl • not a word might wcape him 
llUi|||iorublo Colbr |H*opKv* * And ihiHinthe niort' probublo account 
til'ibM nmllor. lMH'nu!«r vMiHMmling to Suidaa) Periclefi wrote down 
t\U MHitiohai lii*for«« b«» prouoiinoiHl thcni in public, and was indeed 
lliw Mifti wbodul MO. 

** i^kK\ %Uv Olf. i. iO. l^ptvn which paaniffo (at atrongly iodicative 
iM' the lorruplion ol' hiumoiii p4)olii. and of human nature) an excel- 
Ulil wiMvi' IM our imn rime mak(*ti a jiidiciouH comment in a ImUh 
IMMi'i \\\%*v ipiiiliutf Virgil* FormmitHi ptntor (Wiftfon^ S^, to the 
WMiiM |iur|Htio. hi» cHoi ibi* miniinra|»h in mieiitiim ; Tur^^e eH rnim^ 
%^Mtf%t0 wthHum, Ai\— and ^ubjtuna: QHomoth sfse m hahtaue 
mtMm0¥*i% i'tim \rr^mhfm»rHm ftftWfl^niiuimis atiterihendui^ philiH 
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recourse to the expedient of dividing the puWic trea-» 
sure, a scheme which, as Aristotle informs us, was 

I)roposed to him by Demonides of los ^*. According- 
y by supplying the people with money for the public 
diversions, and for tneir attendance in courts of judi- 
cature'^, and by other pensions and gratuities, he so 
inveigled them as to avail himself of their interest 
against the council of the Areopagus ; of which he 
had no right to be a member, having never had the 
fortune to be chosen Archon, Thesmothetes, Basi- 
leus, or Polemarch ^. For persons were of old ap- 
pointed to these offices by lot ; and such as had dis- 
charged them well, and such only, were admitted mem- 
bers of the Areopagus. Pericles therefore by his 
popularity raised a party against that council, and by 
means of Ephialtes took from them the cognisance 
of many causes, which had been under their juris- 
diction. He likewise caused Cimon to be banished 
by the Ostracism, as an enemy to the people '^ and 
a friend to the Lacedfemonians : a man who in birth 
and fortune had no superior, who had gained several 
glorious victories over the barbarians, and as we have 

ft 

■* loi waft one of the isles called Sporadcs, in the JEgean sea, 
and celebrated for the tomb of Homer. But some learned men 
art* of opinion that instead of i«Siv we should read Om^fv, and that 
l>enionidei wu not of the island of Ids, but of Oia, one of the Attic 
boroughs. 

•» There were several couru of judicature in Athens, composed 
of a certain number of citizens, who received an obulus each for 
every cause they tried; and sometimes men, who aimed at popularity, 
procured tills fee to be increased. 

•• Of this Cabinet of nine Ministers, annually chosen as the exe- 
cutive governors of Athens, see an account in the Life of Solon. 
Vol. I. not. (SD.)* 

'• His treabon against the state was pretended to consist in 
n-ceiving presenU or other gratifications from the Macedonians, 
which (it was alleged) induced him to forego the opportunity of 
eiilargina the Athenian conquests after he had taken the gold- 
m.n« of rhracc. Cimon answered that he had prosecute! the 
war to Uie utmost of his power against the Thracians, and their 

he did not conceive that he was to act a. a public enem^ to man! 
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related in lus Life, fiUed the citjf vitb moncx mod 
other spoils. Such was Uie authority of P^des with 
the common people. 

The term of Cimon's banishment, as it was by 
Ostracism, was limited by law to ten years. In the 
mean time, the Lacedsmonians with an im meote 
army entered the territory of Tanagra^; and the 
Athenians immediately marching out against them, 
Cimon returned and placed himself in the ranks with 
those of bis tribe, intending by his deeds to wipe off 
the aspersion of ^vourine the Lacedasmoniaoi, and 
to venture his life with his countrymen ; hot by a 
combination of the friends of Pericles he was rqHihied, 
as an exile. This seems to have been the cause, why 
Pericles exerted himself in a particular manner in 
that battle, and exposed his person to the greatest 
dangers. All Cimon*s friends^, whom Pericles hid 
accused B3 accomphces in his pretended crime, fiA 
honourably that day together: and the Athenians, 
who were defeated upon their own borders and ex- 
pected a still sharper conflict in the summer, griev- 
ously repented their treatment of Cimon, and longed 
for ms return from exile. Pericles, sensible of the 
people's inclinations, did not hesitate to grati^ them, 
but himself proposed a decree for recamng Cimon ; 
and, through his mediation, a peace was concluded 
upon his return. Por the Lacedaemonians had a par- 
ticular rei^ard for him, as well as a dislike of Pendca 
and the other demagogues. Some authorities how- 
ever affirm, that Pericles did not procure an order 
for Cimon 's return^ till thev had entered into a pri- 
vate compact, by means o/^ hb sister Elpinice, tliat 
Cimon should have the command abroad, and with 
two hundred galleys lay waste the king of Persia's 
dominions, and Pericles retain the direction of a£Emin 

3» In BceoCia, between die iMDesnf sod tbe Aaojkii- , -* "^ 

» To the nambcr of a fanand, m «e ilii^ "SJ^^^aSu 
Cimoo. Tbej had been tmqand Vf ihtar <^ifC ^fih^^ 

astibdroim; aitdtbef dad hmk^J* 
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1« PERICLES. 

and lightened ", and that his tongue was armed with 
thunder. Thucydides, the son of Milesias, is said 
to have given a pleasant account of the force of his 
eloquence. Tliucvdides was a great and respectable 
man, who had for a long time opposed the measures 
of Pericles; and when Archidamus, one of the kings 
of Lacedaemon, asked him, " Which was the best 
*' wrestler, Pericles or he ? " he replied, " When I 
" throw him, he says he was never down, and he per- 
" suades the very spectators to believe him." 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles, when he 
had to speak in public, that he always first addressed 
a prayer to the gods'', " That not a word might es- 
•* cape him unawares unsuitable to the occasion." 
He left nothing in writing, except some public de- 
crees : and only a few of his sayings are recorded : 
for instance, that " The isle of vEgina should not be 
** suffered to remain an eye-sore to the Pir^us;" and 
that " He observed a war approaching from Pelo- 
" ponnesus." And when Sophocles, who was joined 
in command with him upon a naval expedition, 
happened to praise the beauty of a certain boy. he 
said, " A general, my friend, should not only have 
" pure hands, but pure eyes'"." Stesimbrotus pro- 

*> This passage obviously re&rs to the strong lloe of the old 
comic wriur, an quoted by Plin. (Ep. i. 'JO.) 

vhich hat since with singular J uitineM of atcomntodation been svSt' 
■cribed, by the leflraed editor of BulLeiidenu», to the head ot' Mr. 
Fox.* 

'* Quintilian sayi, hp pniyetl that ' not a word mifthl ci-cape him 
disagreeable to the people.' And this is the moreprobabk' ucfouni 
of the mftlter, becniue (according to Suidu) Pericles wrote down 
his ontioni, before he pronuuciced iheui in public, and was indeed 
the first who did lo. 

^ Cic. de. OK i. 40. Upon which pamge (m strongly indicativa 
of the corruption of ancient pnou, nn<) oi'human nature) an excH- 
teat writvr ol' our own time mnkcii a judicious comment in a Latiir 
note. After quoting Virftili Firmmum juutor Cordon, S^r. lo the 
MnrpwfMise, he cttcs the j>Hrafrra('h in ouestiun ; Turpf eit rnim, 
mtUifut vitiotum, Ac— and subjoin*: Qnombdv mm rei hatnoMte 
nteait esl, «m \ir anli^aarum prattanlUumU nH*eribeniiH$, fAito- 
lophiam immi mora el t^cia traclani, lalia dxntt. QiuiJm ribi 



at home. It appeared too, that Elpinice befW thrs 
had softened I'ericles' resentment against Cimon, 
and procured her brother a milder sentence than that 
of deatli. Pericles was one of those appointed hy 
the people to man3{»e the impeachment; and when 
Eipinicc addressed him as a suppliant, he smiled and 
said, '* You are old, Elpinice; much too old to 
" solicit in so wei};hty an affair." He rose up how- 
ever but once to speak, barely to acquit himself of his 
trust, and bore mucb less hardly upon Cimon than 
the rest of his accus-ers ". Who then can gi^-e cre- 
dit to Idomcncus '% when he says that Pericles caused 
the orator Epbialtes, his friend and assistant in the 
bdministration,tobca<t.<iassinated,througbjealousyarid 
envy of his illustrious character? I know not where 
he met with this calumny, which he thus bitterly 
vents against a man, not indeed in all respects irre- 
proachable, but who certainly had such a greatness 
of mind and sucli ii high sense of honour, as were 
totally incompatible with an action so savage and in- 
human. The truth of the matter (according to Arij- 
totlc) is, that Ephialtes being grown formidable tb 
the nobles, on account of his inflexible severit}' 
in prosecuting all who invaded the rights of the 
people, his enemies caused bim to be taken off in a 
private and treacherous manner, by Aristodicus oi" 
Tanagra. 

About the same time died Cimon '*, in the expedi- 
tion to Cyprus. And the nobility, perceiving that 
Pericles had now reached a height of authority which 
set hiui fur above the other citizens, were desirous 
of having some person to oppose him, who might give 
a check to bis power, and prevent his making hiiil- 

'. Ytfl Cimou wM fint'J fiftj tnleiiK (9687/. 10*.),W>'' narrowly 
' ■ c^itnl M:nteii<:(.-, havin); only a majority of three volci to 
. - U. 

UimM>nrui of LuniMuiciii, the author of thi« improbable stun', 
k puiiil or KniciiriM. and wroir n Hirturv of Socram' ncholart, 
B. Sm UIm. f^vt. ii 40.. and Vom. dc fliit-Gr. i, II.' 
I* Atlhe«f,.jcof('iiJuiu, H.C. l+y. *'t,«l. 
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into Italy, who settled in Sybaris"' and changed it's 
name to Thiirii. These things he did, to clear the 
city of a useless multitude, who were very trouble- 
some when they had nothing to do; to make provision 
for the most necessitous, and to keep the allies of 
Athens in awe, by placuig colonies like so many 
garrisons in their neighbourhood. 

But that, which was the chief deh'ght and ornament 
of Athens and the wonder of stranger8,and which alone 
serves to prove that the boasted power and opulence 
of ancient Greece is not an idle tale, was the magnifi- 
cence of the temples and public edifices. Yet no part 
of the conduct of Pericles so effectually moved the 
ileen of his enemies. In their accusations of him to 
ic people, they insisted, " That he had brought the 
" deepest disgrace upon the Athenians by removing 
" the public treasures of Greece from Delos^*, and 
" taking them into his own custody : That he had 
" not left himself even the specious apology, of 
" having caused the money to be brought to Athens 
" for it's greater security, and to keep it from being 
'* seized by the barbarians : That Greece must 
" needs consider it as the highest insult, and an act 
'* of open tyranny, when she saw the money which 
" Bhc tiad been obliged to contribute toward the war 
" lavished by the Atlienians in gilding their city, 
*' and ornamenting it with statues and temples that 
•* cost a thousand talents'", as a vain woman decks 
" herself with jewels." Pericles answered this charge 
by observing, " That they were not obliged to give 

■' Sybarii, a city nf Magna Grecia, hnd been Uiricc destroyeJ 
(m Plutarch el«cwtiLTc itatii^ and waj in the last iiiBtance rebuilt, 
■t ■ UDsU distance from it'* turnier site, under tJiia nvw name. 

)( Tha uonuaJ contributions of ilic Grecian slatca luward a Me* 
dian war were lodged, with other iums, in the tumple of Apolto in 
l)*lu*, under the care uf treasurers appointed by the Greeks. These 
hoar^a Pericloa iniquiloualy iranaferred to Atiieoa, and expended iu 
public building tor the decoration of that city." 

*" llie I'ltilAenon, ur tvniple of ' ihc Vinrui Minertm,' ii titid tw 
bate cu»t ihisauni. 
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*^ the allies any account of the sums which thejr had 
" received ; since they had kept the barbariaDS at a 
'^ distance, and effectually defended those alliea, who 
^' had not furnished either horses, ships, or men, but 
<< only contributed money, which is no looser th# 
•* property of the giver but of the receiver, if nc per* 
*^ forms tne conditions upon which it is bestowed. 
^^ That, as the state was provided with all the ne» 
cessaries of war, it's superfluous weaJth should 
be expended upon such works as, when executed^ 
^ would be eternal monuments of it's glory, and 
which during their execution would diffuse uni* 
versal plenty; for, as it was requisite to appro* 
priate so many kinds of labour and such a variety 
^< of instruments and materials to these undertakings, 
to exert every art and employ every hand, almost 
the whole city would be in pay, and be at the 
same time both adorned and supported by itself/^ 
Such indeed as were of a proper age and strenc^, 
were wanted for the wars and well rewarded for their 
services ; and, as for the mechanics and meaner sort 
of people, they went not without their share of the 
public money, nor yet received it to maintain them 
m idleness. By the constructing of great edtBces, 
which required many arts and a long time to finish 
them, they had equal pretensions to be reanapensed 
out of the treasury (though they stirred not from the 
city) with the mariners, soldiers, and garrisons. For 
the different materials, such as stone, brass,ivory,goId, 
ebony, and cypress, furnished employment to carpen* 
ters, masons, brasiers, goldsmiths, painters, turners, 
and other artificers ; the conveyance of them by sea 
employed merchants and sailors, and bv land wheel* 
Wrights, waggoners, carriers,* rope-malcers, leather- 
cutters, paviors, and iroii-fbunders : and every art 
had a number of the lower people ranged in proper 
subordination to execute it, Um soldiers unaer the 
command of a general. Thus, by the exercise of 
these difierent trades, was^ plenty^ difiused among 
persons of evenr nxxk and condition. Thus wero 
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H-ks raised of an astonishing magnitude and Jnlmi- 
kible be,iuty and perfection, every architect striving 
' > surpass the magnificence of the design by the 
ince of the execution ; and yet, after all, the 
wonderful circumstance was the expedition, 
^ -with which they were completed. Many edifices, 
each of which seems to have required the labour of 
several successive ages, were finished during the 

(Wminlstration of a single man. 
|b It is said that, when Agatharchus the painter 
Itthied himself upon the celerity and ease with which 
pe despatched liis pieces, Zeuxis repHed, " If I 
■•■boast, it shall be of the slowness with which I 
Spiinish mine "." For ease and speed in the execu- 
tion seldom give a work any lasting importance, or 
exquisite beauty ; whereas the time, which is ex- 
pended in labour, is recovered and repaid by the 
m duration of the performance. Hence we have the 
^Miore reason to wonder, that the structures raised 

I^^T* So do not oiir modern epic writers. How beautifully does 
Millon, in hig ' Reason of Church -Government,' observe ; ' Neither 
do 1 think it shamo to covenant with any knowing reader, that for 
lame few years yet 1 may ro oo trust with him toward the psvtnent 
of what i ani now inilebiea, a« bei ng a work not to be raised from 
the lieat of youth or the vapours of wine ; like that wliJeh flows 
at waste from the pen of fome vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury 
61' a rhymmg ivirasilc; nor to be obtained by the invocation of 
danio Memory ami her airen dauglitero, but by devout praver to 
that Eteruol Si>irit, who uui enrich wiih all utterance and know- 
li^ttge, nnd sends ont his seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, 
to touch and purifj- the lips of whom he pteaaes, 4c. i-c!" And 
haw keenly does hit admirable biograplier, Dr. Syramons, comrnent 
on ' the very diS'erent cenuiions with which aoine of our more 
modem putts seem to have contemplated the vrry arduouv labour 
of constructing an epic poem. Hut all the parlies (he adds) msv 
be right, with reference to thrir o*-rt particular object. After inti- 
mnltng the toils by tea and land, by oppusttion fron earth ami hea- 
veu, which h<t hem waa tu austain, aud finally, by tbe assiitaiiee of 
die falc6 and of Jupiter, to overcome, the poet closes the awfuJ 

P' h1 with tW» majestic line — 
'/flslff moth ffrai liamanam eonJen pmtem. 
WM spoken of a mighty empire, wtiich was t<i ektcudowT tlic 
1, and tu endure fur a succe»iiion of agus : but an Arab camp 
be plnntad in one day, and it's veftige* may be eflaced by ihu 
oftbedneitinano^rr.' fUfe ofMiltoii.) 
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by Pericles should be built so quickly, and jet buflfc 
£)r ages ; for as each of them, vben liniahfd, had 
the venerable air of antiquity ; so. ev&x nov, they 
retain the strength and freshness of a modem build* 
ing. A bloom is diffused over them, which fNreservcs 
their aspect untarnished by time, as if they were 
animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and unfad- 
ing elegance. 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles superintendent 
of all the public edifices, though the Athemans had 
then other eminent architects and workmen. The 
Parthenon (or * temple of Minen-a ') whose dimen* 
sions had been a hundred feet square ^^, was re-buih 
by Cailicrates and Ictinus. Coro^us began the 
temple of Initiation at Eleusb, but onlv hved to 
finisn the lower rank of columns with tfieir archi- 
traves. Metagenes, of the ward of Xypete, added 
the rest of the entablature, and the upper rows of 
columns; and Xenocles of Cholargus built the dome 
on the top^^ The Long Wall, the building of 
which Socrates says he heard Pericles propose to the 
people, was undertaken by Cailicrates. Cratinus 
ridicules this work, as proceeding very slowly ; 

Stones upon stones the orator has pQed 

With swe^g words, but words will build no walls. 

The Odeum or ^ music-theatre,' which was like- 
wise built by the direction of Pericles, had within it 

^' This temple which was buih within the dtadel was called 
'HeeatampedoHy because it was originally a hundred feet square. 
After it nad been burned by the Persians, it was rdbuilt by Peri- 
cles ; and, though it was greatly enlarged, retained the same ap- 
pdlation. (L.) See the maps of the voyage du jeune Anmcharte. 
In it's ruins are still to be adbnired the elegance of it's proportions, 
the beauty of it*s basso-relievos, and the snowy whiteness of it's 
marble. (See too Le Roy, Ruines des plus beaux monumem de la 
Grice, I.)* 

^^ This edifice is remarkable for it's two stories of columns, like 
that at Paestum or Posidonia, which were constructed after Athe- 
nian models. The Lantern, or Cupola, likewise deserres particular 
noUce. 

The Long Wall was five miles in length, and two charioU could 
drire abresst upon it*s top* It connected the Firyras widi the city.^ 
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many rows of seats, and of pillars ; the roof was of 
a conic figure, after the model (we are told) of the 
king of Persia's pavilion ". Cratinus, therefore, 
rallies him again in his play called Thratts; 

Ab Jove, an onion on his head he wears ; 
As Pericles, a whole orchestra bears ; 
Afraid of broiln and banishment no more, 
He tunes the sliell lie trembled at before I 

Pericles at this time exerted all his interest to 
have a decree made, appointing a prize for the best 
performer in music during the Panathenaia " ; and, 
as he was himself appointed judge and distributer of 
the prizes, he gave the contending artists directions 
in what manner to proceed, whether their perform- 
ance was vocal, or on the flute or lyre. From that 
time the contests for the music-prizes always took 
place in the Odeum. 

The Vestibule of the citadel was finished in five 
years by Muesicles the architect. A wonderful 
event, which happened while the work was in hand, 
showed that tlie goddess was not hostile to the work, 
but rather took it undei' her protection, and encou- 
raged them to complete it. One of the best and 
most active of the workmen, missing his step, fell 
from the top to the bottom, and was bruised in such 
a manner that his life was despaired of by the physi- 
cians. Pericles was deeply concerned at the acci- 
dent ; but in the midst of his affliction the goddess 
appeared to him in a dream, and informed him of a 
remedy *\ which he applied to the .speedy relief of 
the patient. In memory of this cure, he placed in 
the citadel, near the altar (which is said to have 

«> In this building likewise was held the wheat market, and every 
ihing relative to grain by process or otherwise transacted It's toji, 
■upported by pilmrs of itone or marble, was built from the sale of 
ihemasu and yards of the Persian vcwuls. fVitruv. v. 9.) It was 
burned by Sylla, ut the siege «f Athens i tuui soon anerwud rebuilt 
by Ariobarzaiies, king oTCappadocin.* 

" For an account of this great festival, see the Life of Thcseui, 
Vol. I. p. 89.* 

•f Tho plant Parthemmn, or • rommoa feverfew,* of the genua 
Matrkitrla. It bn* received (observe tke editors of the EncycL 
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been there before) a brazen statue of the * Minerva 
of Health.* The golden statue of the same goddess** 
was the workmanship of Phidias, and his name is 
inscribed upon the pedestal ; for through the friend* 
ship of Pericles (as we have already observed) he 
bad ihe direction of every thing, and all the artists 
received his orders. For this the one was envied, 
and the other shindered ; and it was intimated, that 
Fbidias for Pericles* accommodation received into 
his house ladies, who came thither under pretence of 
seeing his works. The comic poets, getting hold of 
this story, represented him as a perfect libertine* 
They accused him of an intrigue with the wife of 
Menippus, bis friend and lieutenant in the army : 
and because l^rrilampes, another intimate acquaint- 
ance of his, bad a collection of curious birds and 
particiilariy c^peacocks *' , it was supposed that be 

firit) ft mMt GLtiaoidiiitrj characier in hysteric and other aflEsc* 
lioDS of the Dcrret* «• well as for beine a carmiiiative, or warm 
irtmnlatmg bitter. Dr. Lewis, however, tninks it inferior to camo- 
inik ; with which he sajt it t^^^ecs in all it's sensible qnalitacs, 
being eaij somewhat weaker. Flinj (H. N. zxiL 17-) relates thia 
mincaloas ciire» and deri^res the name of the plant from it's relation 
to the Tngiii-goddesa. He mentions likewise, xxslr, 8., the statue 
{SfUmdmtfUs) of thb sbnre, which Pericles caused to be made bj 
2kqpaa of CypnB.* 

^ Hw statue was of pAd and iTorj. Pautanias (L 24.) has 
l^vCBVtftdeacripCion of it. The goddess was represented stand- 
n^ docfaed in a tnnic that reached down to her feet. On her 
MffBf or breast-plate, was Medosa's head in ivory, aod Victorj. 
&e Ud ft spear m her hand; and at her feet laj a buckler and a 

led to be Erichthonius. The smmx was repre- 

Buddle of her helmet, with a griffin on each side. 

dnrtj-sine feet huh ; the Victory on the breaal 

fimr odiitB; and forty talenu of gold were ena- 

it. (L.) (Thneyd. iL ]3.| Pansanias mentioiv likewiaa 

of Hoddi.' Plutarch nedfiea the inscribing of 

becanse it was a capital oAoDce by the laws. Mym, 

esgisved his in very small letters on the inside 

ffc^ of his cdebnted Heifer, which gicatly eahaDced it's 

at that time, from their rarity, in high 





tt^mmd». Hpr. Sat n. S. «b 
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, kept them only as presents for those women, who 

I granted favours to Pericles. But what wonder is it, 

I tfiat men of a satirical turn should daily sacrifice the 

l«fcaracters of the great to that malevolent daemon, 

Ithe envy of the multitude ; when Stesimbrotus of 

I SFbasos has dared to lodge against Pericles the horrid 

I |Bid tabuious accusation of having corrupted his son's 

llrife ? So difficult it is to come at truth, in the pur- 

1 tuits of history : since, if the writers live after the 

"ivents which they relate, they can only be imper- 

'ictly informed of facts j and if they describe the 

persons and transactions of their own times, th^ 

are tempted by envy and hatred, or by interest and 

friendship, to vitiate and pervert the truth ! 

The orators of Thucydides' party raised a clamour 
against Pericles, asserting that he wasted the pubhc 
treasure, and reduced the revenue to nothing. Peri- 
cles, in his defence, demanded of the people in full 
assembly j *• Whether, or not, they thought that he 
" had expended too much ? " Upon their answer- 
ing in the affirmative, " Then be it," cried he, 
"charged to my account*', not yours: only let 
'* the new edifices be inscribed with my name, not 
" with that of the people of Athens." Whether it 
were that they admired the greatness of his spirit, 
or were ambitious to share the glory of such mag- 
nificent works, they exclaimed ; " That he might 
" spend as much as he pleased of the pubhc treasure, 
*' without snaring it in the least." 

At last the contest came on between Thucydides 

•' It appeare, from a patsage in Thucydidee, tliat the public 
9tcic\ pt the Alhfiiians amounted to nine tliouaand sevea hundred 
talent! (I,579.S7.5/.t of which Pericles had laid out, in those publii^ 
huildinft*, three tliousand it-ven kondrcd talents (716,8"5i.) It is 
iiatural tiiefrfore to iocjuiri'-, bow he could teil the pco^e tliat it 
■houtd be at hit own uxpctite, especially since Plutarch infonan ua 
in the seoitrl, that bu had not in the least imprund the estate leA 
liiiu l.y his fftiher ? To which the true niawtr probably is, that 
IVnchn wvll knew Oie vanily of tJie Athenians woultl never Wi 
tliini permit hjni to inscribe the new building^s with his uatne, to tbc 
rxcliuinn <if ili(.'in : or perhaps he might venture to soy any thing, 
being teeutt of • mitjonty ol" Uicir >oief. 
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and himself, which of them should be esiled by 
the Ostracism : when Pericles gained the victory, 
banished his adversary, and entirely defeated his 
party. The opposition now bein^ at an end, and 
unanimity taking place among all ranks of people^ 
Pericles became sole master of Athens and it's de« 
pendences. The revenues, the army and navy, the 
islands and the sea, a most extensive territory pea* 
pled by barbarians as well as Greeks, fortified with 
the obedience of subject nations, the friendship of 
kiqgs, and the alliance of princes^ were all at his 
command. 

From this time he became a different man, and 
waa no longer so obsequious to the humour of the 
populace, wluch is as wild and changeable as the 
winds. The multitude were not indulged or courtt 
ed ; the government^ in fact, was not popular ; it's 
loose and luxuriant harmony was confined to stricter 
measures, and it assumed an aristocratical or rather 
Qiomurchicd form. He kept the public good in his 
eye, and pursued the straight path of honour : for 
the most part gently leading them by argument to a 
sense of what was right, and sometimes iTrcing them 
to comply with what was for their own advantage ; 
in this respect imitating a good physician, who in 
the various symptoms of a long disease sometimes 
administers inedtcines tolerably agreeable, and at 
other times such as are sharp and strong, when such 
alone are capable of restoring the patient. He pos- 
sessed exclusively the art of carefully controlling 
those many disorderly passions, which necessarily 
spring up among a people possessed of such an ex« 
tensive dominion. The two engines, with which he 
worked, were hope and fear ; with these repressing 
their violence when they were too impetuous, and 
iapperting their spirits when inclined to languor, he 
made it appear tiiat rhetoric is (as Plato defined it) 
*' the art of ruling the minds of men ;" and that it's 
principal province consLsits in moving the passiona 
and mections of the aoul, which, like so many strings 

6 



in a musical iDstrument, require the touch of a 
masterly and a delicate hand. Neither were the 
powers of eloquence alone sufficient, but (as Thucy- 
dides observes '") the orator was a man of probity 
and unblemished reputation. Money could not 
bribe him : nay, he was so much above the desire of 
it, that though he increased greatly the opulence of 
the state, which he found not inconsiderable, and 
though his power exceeded that of many kings and 
tyrants, some of whom have bequeathed their sove- 
reignty to their descendents, he added not a single 
drachma to his paternal estate. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of 
thepower and authority of Pericles; but the comic 
writers abuse him in a most malignant manner, nam> 
ing his friends ' the new Pisistratidie *",' and catltog 
upon him to swear that he would never attempt to 
render himself absolute, since his authority was al- 
ready much too enormous and overbearing in a free 
state. Teleclides says, the Athenians had given up 
to him 

Thc^bute of the states, the litatcs lliciDEelvcs, 
To DSid, to loose ; to build, snd to destroy ; 
In peace, io war to govern ; nay, to rule 
Their very fate, like some superior being. 

And this not only for a time, or during the prime 
and flower of a short administration : but for forty 
years together retaining the pre-eminence, amidst 
such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myron ides, Cimon, 
Tolmides, and Tlmcydides; and continuing it no 
less than fifteen years atter the fall and banishment 
of the latter. In him the power of the magistrates, 
which to them was but anaual, all centred ; yet still 
he kept himself untainted by avarice. Not that he 
was inattentive to his finances; but on the contrary. 



*" By (his implying, tliat tliey were intended, like the guardi 
usigDcd u Pimtnuu* when he counterTeited fear of bis 
u a iiM*D of uinrping ihc iopreme power.* 
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cles, b^jwas extremely moved at it, i*an UKtantly to 
Lis relief, expostulated, entreated ; bewailing not so 
mucb his friend's fate as his own, if liis adminis- 
tration should lose so valuable a counsellor. Anax- 
agoras, uncovering his i'ace, replied ; '* Ah Pericles ! 
" tliose that have need of a lamp, take care to 
" supply it with oil" 

By this time, the Lacedffimonians began to express 
some jealousy of the Athenian greatness; and Peri- 
cles willing to advance it still higher, and to make 
the people more sensible of their importance and 
adequacy to high attempts, procured an order that 
all the Greeks, (wheresoever they resided, whether 
in Europe or in Asia, whether their cities were small 
or large) should send deputies to Atliene to consult 
about rebuilding the Giecian temples which the 
barbarians had burned, and about jiroviding those 
sacrifices, which had been vowed during the Persian 
war for the preservation of Greece; and likewise to 
enter into such measures as might secui'e navigation, 
and maintain the peace. 

Accordingly twenty persons, each upward of 
fifty years of age ^', were despatched with this pro- 
posal to the ditferent states of Greece. Five went 
to the lonians and Dorians in Asia, and to the is< 
landers as far as Lesbos and Rhodes; five to the 
cities about the Hellespont and in Thrace, as far as 
Byzantium ; five to the inhabitants of Bcootia, 
Phocis, and Peloponnesus, and thence by Locri 
along the adjoining continent, to Acarnanin and 
Ambracia. The rest were sent through Kubcca to 

he devoted lijinielf to death fur the »ervice of his country, or simply 
to ridliimaclf of aburthtnaoiiie existence. (L.) 

—'Mali re gesta cilm vellein mUterc nperlo 
Mecopifeinjumen. Hor. SaU II. iii.91. 

Diug. Laert. in hi* Life of this philowpher sayi, tliat he g«v« up hn 
patnniony to hia relation*, ntai^s vafiji:*'^* T*>t «««•»• 

" This waa a critical age at Arheus ; those, who had exceeded 
it, being then first BUmmoneO to deliver iheir upinioua in the ns- 
■einbhei of the people: T.( aT^rHao ^fOimu »•■ i*«f r»T»»1j" tm 
rrimim: ( Ariiloph, Achani., Demosth. el JEtob. a>p £nf. &c.)* 
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" regard not the opinion of Pericles, wait at least for 
" the advice of time, who is the best of counsellors." 
This saying, for the present, gained no considerable 
applause : but when, a few days afterward, intelli- 
gence arrived that Tolmides was defeated and killed 
at Coronea, together with many of the most valiant 
citizens, it obtained Pericles great respect and love 
from the people i who considered it as a proof not 
only of his sagacity, but of his affection for his 
countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Cher- 
sonese procured him the highest honour, because it 
? roved very salutary to the Greeks who dwelt there, 
"or he not only strengthened their population with 
the addition of a thousand colonists, but raised 
fortifications across the isthmus from sea to sea ; 
thus guarding against the incursions of the Thracians 
who were spread about the Chersonese, and putting 
an end to those long and grievous wars which that 
district had incurred fiom the neighbourhood of the 
barbarians, as well as to tlie rubberien with which it 
had been infested by the borderers and native in* 
habitants. But the expedition, most celebrated 
among strangers, was that by sea around Felopon* 
nesus. He set sail from PegEe in the territories of 
Megara with a hundred ships of war, and not only 
ravaged the maritime cities, as Tolmides had done 
before him, but landed his forces and penetrated 
fir into the country. The terror of his arms drove 
the inhabitants into their fortliied cities, with the 
exception of the Sicyonians who made head against 
him at Nemea, and were defeated in a pitched 
battle J in memory of which victory, he erected a 
trophy. From Achaia, a confederate state, he took 
a number of men into his galleys, and sailed to the 
opposite side of the continent ; then passing by the 
mouth of the Aclieloiis, he made a descent in Acar< 
nania, shut up the CEneadic within their walls, and 
having laid waste the country returned home. In 
the whole course of this aHair, he appeared terrible 
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they imagined) without reasonable ground of hope, 
because of" the immense extent of their dominions, 
and the successful course of their affairs, 

But Pericles restrained this impctnosity of the ci- 
tizens, and curbed their extravagant lust of con- 
quest ; employing the greatest part of their forces 
in strengthening and securing their present acquisi- 
tions, and considering it as a matter of consequence 
to keep the Lacedtemonians within bounds ; whom 
he therefore opposed, as upon other occasions, so 
particularly in the Sacred*" War. For when the 
Lacediemonians by dint of arms had restored to the 
citizens of Delphi their temple, of which the Pho- 
cians had taken possession, Pericles immediately 
after the departure of the Lacedaemonians marched 
thither, and replaced it in the hands of the Pho- 
cians. And as the Lacediemonians had engraved 
upon the forehead of the brazen wolf the privilege, 
which the people of Delphi had granted them, of 
consulting the oracle first*', Pericles caused the 
same privilege for the Athenians to be inscribed 
upon tlie wolf's right-side. 

The event proved, that he was right in confining 
the Athenian forces to act within the bounds of 
Greece. For, in the first place, the Euboeans re- 
volted, and he led an army against them. Soon after- 
ward intelligence was brought that Megara had com- 
menced hostilities, and that the Lacedaemonian forces 
under the command of king Piistonax were upon the 

Uie other. The Athenians thererure, uA^r they had in imaginBlion 
devoured Sicily, mirht think of extending their conquests to the 
coontricb on the right and tefl; in the saine niiu>ner as fyrrhus, at 
a subsequent peri<^, indulircd his ambitious projects of'^ subduing 
Sicily. Italy, and Africa. See his Life, Vol. III. 

«" So called, from it's relation to ihe temple of Delphi. There 
was another, still more celebrated, of the uuuc name, in the Ume 
of Philip of Macedon.* 

** This wolf ii laid to hare been consecrated and placed by the 
aide of tl)e great altar, on account of a wolf's killing a thief who 
had robbed the temple, and by ri'tH-atcd bowlings leading tlie inlia- 
bittfita of Delphi to the place wjieri: the treasure lay. But ace 
PauMD. X, 14. 



Hmprt^MiHw fH ii mi Atn^uished by their opulence 
Wif im lw riry mmh^ liie CtHJcidiiiis, and having 
tN^iegwwieJ jM tW HiKlkeuis bestowed their cilj 
«|Nnk ^ wto >^ tif AilMttM& The cause of thk se- 
^ntrrlnr >«» «lkMr h«nm( wind an Athenian ship, and 

$kl«w nlktr tl«>. ^ AtlmnaBs ud Laeedsmo- 
«ila» ki^^ ^(getMdl i^mi a trace lor thirty years^ 
V^E«cAi^ Mii»(il a dMtee to be aude for an expedi- 
9«w i^M^t SaMNMt. Htsi pretence was, that the 
>Viiiiwaii> wliM cvMHMMadtd to put an end to the war 
w^ tlNr M8wMat. Wad recused it. But as he seema 
|l^ lw(^ MMrM HMft dm ww aaerely to gratify Aa- 
MM^ « iMiy iM kcfe lie unreasonable to inquire 
|«r wlhtA an vr f^wer tbis woman captivated the 
iNi^t t>H!<iigiii! HaKJitu . woA brought even philo* 
$ iwi l Nfe.i ^ ^> $fiNii^ \X^lier w mieh to her advantage, 
n li^ 4^:«<^N^ Hmhi 9be WW bj birth a Milesian \ 
$mi ifiMr ^iM^e^iwr of Axiochus. She is reported to 
Vj^^^ :?\\iMira in the steps of Thargelia ^^ who was 
JNw \f <^ \< »i> ^VM the ancient lonians^ and to have re- 
Hfe^hNt birt iMVMcie^ Ibr the great. This Thargelia, 
^\ 1^ tbe rbarms ot' her person added a peculiar 
)K^£:SieW!» «nd )K«^)ancT of wit, had many lovers 
4MK^ lb1^ Ctrt<i.:j^ auil drew over to the king of 
IVttivaV iM^K^rcM all that approached her; by means 
^^ >iklKMik ^^ they wcrt^ |>ersons of eminence and 
to;b^vK^v^ ^Ik" $i>wVtl the 5oeds c4' the Median faction 
A^tH*^ tb^ $iate$ i4' It recce* 

S^mH\ iiidee^l» affirm that Pericles made his court 
t^ A;(|Hi^^^ vMily on acctHint of her wisdom and po- 

«^ M^'^v*!^ a ^"^1^ ^^ I\>ma» t^minmt for pitNiuctng Persons of 
^vv^t'^^^^) «^i«t14«^^ Atnl provrrhinlly dissipated. The licen- 
\ sMh ^'^'^^ iKiTfr Virt'uliiNHl» «4' which* one Aristides was a ccle- 
>*«as\l «M)Ky[\ Avi> caIU>U by liuUrch (in his Lite of Cra;»8us) 

* WHa ^J fcrf tn^ulVt *^tainod the sovereignty of Thessaly, 
>am ,xHss lK•^«t^>l1^r« lo m untitaeir end : for she wis luurthcrcd by 
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f>irc^3!L nincli t$ itrr iMprolnble. But, wbatever 
Im' ^teftcn vv^ ke seemi to have oommitted an 
tmrc 1^ « soon as he was gone, Melissiis the 
« l Ai gLffftcs> a man distinguished as a philoso- 
and at that tune eommander of the Samians, 
^ extlier the small number of ships that was 
Ih^' M^tnL or the inexperience of their officers^ 
MHMfmM bis countrymen to attack the Athenians. 
Xtrevc^cflT, a battle was fought ; and the Samians 
Inmt^ obtaiDed the victory, made many prisoners 
and destroyed the chief part of the enemy's fleet, 
dMred the seas, and imported whatever warlike 
Hwcs and provisions they stood in need of. Aris^ 
telle writes, that Pericles himself had been beaten 
lljr the same Melissus in a former sea-fight 

The Samians returned upon the Athenian pri* 
MiMrs the insult which they had received ^% and 
«Mirked their foreheads with the figure of an owl ; 
M the Athenians had branded them with a Samsena, 
Hrhieh is a kind of ship built low ih the fore-part, 
and wide and hollow at the sides. This form makes 
it light and expeditious in sailing ; and it was called 
^mft^na, fW)m it's having been invented in Samos 
by Pdiycrates the tyrant. Aristophanes is supposed 
to have hinted at these marks, when he says, 

The Samians are a letur'd race. 

A» soon kd Pericles was informed of the niisfor- 
tiwe which had befallen his army, he immediately 
ttturned with succours ^^, gave Melissus battlie, 
tvmtfil the enemy, and blocked up the town by 
imikling a wall about it ; choosing to owe the con* 
^uc^k 01 it rather to time and expense, than to pur- 

*** \W liav^ no account of these reciprocal barbaritiet in Thucy- 
A«\K^ I K ^ I't^ ^^^* ^^ ^** almost superfluout to observe, was the 
|^u>^ ,\f \|iiKVV«» the tutelarydeity of Athens; and exists (as we 
I^Mw )M*tW«» Wfi^) upon a great number of the medals of that 

«« tH\ h4a fMMra. he reetived a reinforcement of eight? ships, as 
l*u\ yduW** or itf aiaety, as Diodorua informs us. 
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laid a heavy fine upon them ; part of wliicli tliey im- 
mediately paid down, tlie rest tliey promised at a set 
time, and gave liostages for tlie payment. Duris 
the Saminn makes a niclanclioly tale of it, accusing 
Pericles and the Athenians of great cruelty, of which 
however no mention is made by Thucydldes, Epho- 
rus, or Aristotle. What he relates concerning 
the Samian oflScers and seamen, seems quite ficti- 
tious: he tells us, that Pericles cutised tJiem to be 
brought into the market-place at Miletus, and to be 
bound to posts there for ten days together; at the 
expiration of which be commanded them, by that 
time reduced to the most wretched condition, to be 
despatched with clubs, and refused their bodies the 
lionour of burial. Duris indeed, in his histories, 
often goes beyond the limits of truth '^ even when 
not misled by any interest or passion ; and he is 
therefore more liJtcJy to have exaggerated the suf. 
ferings of his country, in order to make the Athe- 
nians appear in an odious light. 

Pericles, on his return to Athens after the re- 
duction of Samos, celebrated in a splendid manner 
the obsequies of his countrymen who had fallen in 
that war, and delivered the funeral oration usual 
, upon such occasions''. This gained him great ap- 
piause ; and, when he came down from the Rostrum, 
the women paid their respects to him, and presented 
him with crowns and chaplets, like a champion just 
returned victorious from the lists. Elpinice alone 
addressed him in terms quite different; " Are these 
*' actions then, Pericles, worthy of crowns and 

7* Thin liistnrian, however, a conlcmporarj- of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphiu. ■• represented by Cicoro {lip. oA. Mt. vi. ].) aa homo 
in hUtoria ditigeni, ' an accurnK writer.' S«e Vuu. du Hist. 
Gneg. i. I J.* 

" This iloi^t, delivered 01. Iiixxiv. 4., raual not be confounded 
with hi» celebrated vpeech, pronounced over ihote who fell in the 
beginnini; of the Peloponnctian wnr, Ul. Uxxvii. 3. (Thucyd. ii. 
S5 — Vi.) 'i'he ArcopBcitrfi teLectcd the oratur u|)on ihote oc- 
cuiont, and it wa* uo «tull hon<iur to Periclea lo have been twice 
ch(wcn, aK the comforter gf hi* country in her affliciionB.* 
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to fix in their interest an island whose naval forces 
were considerable, and might be of the utmost ser- 
vice in case of a rupture with the Peloponnesians, 
ati event reasonably to be regarded as at no great 
distance. The succours were accordingly decreed, 
and Pericles despatched Laceda-monius the son of 
Cimon with only ten ships, as if he designed nothing 
more than to disgrace h im *". A mutual attachment 
and friendship subsisted between Cimon's family and 
the Spartans: and he now furnished his son with 
but a few ships, and gave him the charge of this 
affair against his inclination ; in order that, if no- 
thing signal or striking were effected, Laceda;monius 
might be still the more suspected of favouring the 
Spartans. Nay, by all imaginable methods he en- 
deavoured to obstruct the advancement of that 
family, representing the sons of Cimon, as by their 
verv names not genuine Athenians, but strangers 
and aliens ; one of them being called Laccdiemonius, 
another Thessalus, and a third Eleus. They seem 
to have been all the sons of an Arcadian woman. 
I'ericles however finding himself severely blamed 
about these ten galleys, an aid by no means ade- 
(juate to the necessity of those that requested it, 
but likely enough to afford his enemies a pretence for 
accusing him, sent another squadron toCorcyra*', 
which did not arrive till the action was over. 

The Corinthians, offended at this treatment, com- 
plained of it at Lacedremon : and the Megarensinns 
at the same time alleged, that the Athenians would 
not let them come to any mart or port of theirs, but 
drove them out ; infringing thereby the common pri- 

•" There BCems very little colour for ihis Iinrd luwrtion. Thu- 
cydidcs nays, that the Athenians diA nnt intrnd the Corcyrvana Bny 
rval osgijtancc, but aent this Bmoll squndrnii to look an, white the 
Corinthiwis niwi Corcyrieans weakened and wnstcil e«ch other. (L.) 
BekidcB, Lncedwmonms was not the only pmon tinployefl : Diftte- 
nc« BiwI Protru were joined with him in thu command. (Thucjd. 

" But thii floei, which conaistcd of twenty nhim, prevented a 
MC(«deDgiigum>t, forwhichiheyirmprepwiiig.Cnmcyd.Lfia) 
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vikgeB and breakiog the oath whch they had 
taken before the general assembly of Greece. The 
people of ilKgina, likewise, privately acquainted the 
LncedaoDonians with many encroachmeots and in- 
juries wwtnhied from the Athenians, whom they durst 
not offcnij accuse. And at this very juncture Potidao^ 
a Ciwinthii colony subject to the Athenians, being 
besieged in eoosequence of it's revolt, accelerated 
the war. 

As eBfaasBadon however were sent to Athens^ 
and ArrhidMniii king of the Lacedannonians en- 

to give a hading turn to most of the arti- 

and to pacifv the allies, probably no 

wookl have involved the Athenians in 

if they could have been persuaded to 

ecree against the Megarensians, and to 

to them. Pericles therefore in oppos* 

in retaining his enmity against the 

and in working up the people to the 

of laocoar, was the sole autlK>r of the 




It is Bad tbai when the emba«<adori from Lace* 

this occasion to Athens**, Peri- 
t vas a law which forbade the 




ai» J'U-Ii UT.l liar*....* v' -. - •■•u#, \rl iy,^X 0[ 
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taking down of any tablet, upon wliich a decree of 
the people was written: " Ihen," said Polyarces, 
one of the embassadors, "don't lake it down, but 
*' turn the other side outward ; there is no law 
" against that." Notwithstanding the pleasantry of 
this answer, however, Pericles did not in the least 
relent. He seems, indeed, to have had some private 
pique against (he Megarensians; though the pretext, 
of wliich he availed himself in public was, that they 
had applied to profane uses certain parcels of sacred 
ground"^: and upon this he procured a decree for a 
herald to be sent to Mcgara and LacediEnion, to 
lay this charge against the Megarensians. The de- 
cree was drawn up in a candid and conciliating man- 
ner. But Anthemocritus, the herald sent with that 
commission, losing his life by the way, through some 
treachery (as was supposed) of the Meg.irensians", 
Charinus procured a decree, that an implacable and 
eternal enmity should subsist between them and the 
Athenians j that, if any Megarcnsian should set foot 
upon Attic ground, he should be put to death ; that 
to the oath which their generals used to take this 
particular should be added, that they would twice a- 
year make an inroad in the territories of Megara } 
and that Anthemocritiis should be buried at the 
Thriasian gate, now called Dipylus. 

The Megarensians, however, deny their having 

not be accepted, he advised thera to hazard a vnr. (See Hiuerd. 
1140.4c.) (L.) 

The law referred to had been proposed and cRiried by himself, 
Polyarces was perhaps only in the suite of the embastadon, as he 
u not mentioned by Thucydidis, who has preserved the names of 
Rnmphius, Melesiptms, and Hegesander. {ib la.)* 

'1 The ground, lying between Megara and Atlica, was conse- 
crated lo the Hleusinian deities, Ceres and Proaerpine, PcricJ« 
also accused the Megarensians of having given protection to run* 
away slaves.* 

"* This, it appean below, tJiey denied, and probably iniputed 
to Pericle*, as if by murthering h'i« own embusnaoor hv bad wished 
to throw upon theni the odium of the deed. The reader's recol- 
lection will supply liiin with a probable pnmllel to this scheme^ 
lupposing it trw, in u recent event at Kostadt. (1805.]* 
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conning to a public trial, the allegation of theft, 
whicli Menon brought against bim, was shown to be 
groundless. For Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, 
had managed tlie matter from the first with so much 
art, that the gold with which the statue was over- 
laid could easily be taken off and weighed **, and 
Pericles ordered this to be done by the accusers. 
But the excellence of his work, and the envy arising 
thence, was the thing which ruined Phidias ; and it 
was particularly urged that in his reprsentation of 
the battle with the Amazons upon Minerva's shield, 
he had introduced his own efiigy as a bald old man 
taking up a large stone with both hands ''^ and a 
highly-finished picture of Pericles fighting with an 
Amazon. The last was contrived with so much 
art, that the hand which in lifting up the spear 
partly covered the face, seemed to be intended t9 
conceal the likeness, though that was still on both 
sides very striking. Phidias therefore was cast into 
prison, where he died a natural death *" ; though some 
affirm that poison was given him by his enemies, 
who were desirous of throwing suspicion upon Peri- 
cles. As for the accuser Menon, he had an exemp- 
tion from taxes granted him on the motion of 
Glycon, and tiie generals were ordered to provide 
for his security. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for im- 
piety by Hcrmippijs a comic poet, who likewise 
accused lier of rcceivinfj into her house women above 
the condition of slave* for the pleasure of Pericles. 
And Diopithes procured a decree, that those who 
disputed the existence of the gods, or introduced 

»* They hm\ not llicn discovered the method, (ubaiquontly em- 
ployed by Archimedis to lietect the adulu'rnlion ormelaU in Hk-ro* 
crown. Eieo tlic tilu of Martclliw, iioi. {i5.) • 

■' Tliu<e nioileni fi^'orcs ftticy alleceii) inipeBchcd tlw credit of 
thoir anciL-iit luitury, ifhidi did u much houour to Athena and it's 
loiuider TbcKiu. 

"OUifrtwy that he was bauinhed, ntid tlmt in hit exile he ituul« 
Uie cdebruieii umw of Jupiter OlynipiiiB; a wurk nutpawd only 
by Uwt «t .Minct>» aboyemcntioncd. in which he txetllfd bimKlf. 
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I obviate the accusations that threatened him, and to 
[ mitigate the rage of envy ; because such was his 
I dignity and power, that in all important affairs, and 
I in every great danger, the republic could place it's 
l<»nfidence in him alone. These are said to have 
I been the causes, which induced him to persuade the 
I people not to grant the demands of the LacedKuio- 
I nians : but what was the real cause, is uncertain. 
I The Lacedemonians, convinced that if they could 
I, remove Pericles out of the way, they should be better 
I able to manage the Athenians, required them to 
Ifcanish all ' execrable ' persons from among them: 
land Pericles (as Thucydides informs ns"^) was by 
lilis mother's side related to those who, from the affair 
l«f C}'lon, were fo denominated. The success, how- 
Lever, of this application proved the reverse of what 
livas expected to those that ordered it. Instead of 
l.fendering Pericles suspected, or involving him in 
Itrouble, it procured him additional confidence and 
Erespect fiom the people, when they perceived that 
Ihe was above all others both hated and dreaded by 
their enemies. For the same reason he forewarned 
the Athenians, that if Archidamus, when he entered 
Attica at the head of the Peloponnesians and ravaged 
I ihe rest of the country, should spare his estate, it 
] must be referred either to the rights of hospitality 
which subsisted between them, or to a design of 
Supplying his enemies with matter of slander ; and, 
I theretbrc. from that hour he presented his lands and 
Ibouses to the city of Athens. The Lacediemonians 
Ittnd confederates accordingly invaded Attica with a 

E'cat army, under the conduct of Archidamus ; and 
ying waste all before them proceeded as far as 
[Acharnee*", where they encamped, expecting that 
ktiie Athenians would not be able to endure them so 

fc- "i. \7I. See not. (m). 

W *' 'Dio boruufih or Adianiie, the mABt ronnckwablc? of iboKC m- 

glidied In Athena tuid whicit could uf iim-ll' fiimiiib thrct.- thouuind 
Ighting mm, wu only fifteen liundrrd |NM.t-» ftwn the mty. (L.l 
'- Vrmn thii inn [Ttton of thr LncrdftMiinniaiit into Attica, dl. Uxxvii. 

PS. i> duted the Lamiueni;t.-ii)(M tiftla' l\lo[>onnciiui war.* 
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with great acrimony, using the general resentment 
against Pericles to increase his own popularity, as 
Hermippus testiScsin these anapsstic verses; 

Eleepa then, thou monarch of taivrs, thy jaTelin ; 
While on our ears burst thy thunders of eloqiietice. 
As if in thee very Tele* were come again ? 
Flash OD thine eye but the biaze of a scimitar, 
Thoufrh at thy back Cleon rage ' most invectively,' 
Back thou retiiest, shrinking, trembling, and colourless. 

Pericles, however was not moved by any thing of 
this kind, but calmly and silently bore every disgrace 
and virulence. And though he fitted out a hundred 
ships, and despatched them, against Peloponnesus; 
yet he did not sail with them, but cliose to stay and 
watch over the city, and keep the reins of govern- 
ment in his own hands, until the Peloponnesians 
were gone. In order to satisfy the common people, 
who were very uneasy on account of the war, he 
made a distribution of money and lands : for, having 
expelled the inhabitants of JEg'tna, he divided the 
island by lot among the Athenians. Besides, the 
sufferings of the enemy afforded them some consola- 
tion. The fleet sent against Peloponnesus ravaged 
a large tract of country, and sacked the small towns 
and villages: and Pericles himself made a descent 
upon the territories of Megara '"j the whole of which 
he laid waste. Whence it appears that, though the 
Peloponnesians greatly distressed the Athenians by 
land, yet as they were themselves equally distressed 
by sea, they could not have protracted the war to 
auch a length, but must soon have given it up"^ (as 

»* He did not iinderlnkc this expedition until autumn, when the 
LMcedRiTioiiiaiift had retired. (ThuL7d. ii. 31.) In the wtoter of 
tliia year, tlie Athenians solemnised, in an extraordinary manner, 
the fiineralt of «uch as fir«c died in the war. Upon that occasion 
Pmclo* pronounced the celebrated oration prwervcd hv Thucy- 
dide*_fii.35— 16.^ 

»> Tliey did in fact give il up, and went back to Sparta: but Ar. 
diidaniutt rvtumed tbo n«xe year, though Plutarch takes no notice 
nt* lhi» circunManen; and it wm during this, his Kcond i: 
tiiat the [irstilenca brok* out,* 



happened an eclipse of the sun '"'\ This sucldeh 
darkness was regarded as an unfavourable omen, 
and threw them into the utmost consternation. Pe- 
ricles, observing that the pilot was much astonished 
and perplexed, took his cloke, and having covered 
htB eyes with it asked him, " If he found any thing 
*' terribfe in that, or considered it as au aiai'niing 
"presage?" Upon hisanswciing in the negative* 
" Where then is the difference," he said, " between 
*' this and the other, except ihat something bigger 
" than my clokc causes the echpsc ?" Uut this is a 
question, which is discussed in the schools oi' philo- 
sophy. 

In this cx.pedition, Pericles performed nothing 
worthy of so large an equipment. He laid siege to 
the sacred city of Epidaurus '"', and at first with 
some rational hopes of success ; but the distemper, 
which prevailed in his army, broke all his measures. 
For it not only carried off his own men, but all that 
had intercourse with them. As this failure set the 
Athenians against him, he endeavoured to console 
them under their losses, and to animate them (o new 
attempts "^^. Uut it was not in his power to mitigate 
their resentment, neither could they be satisfied 
until they had shown themselves his masters, by vot- 
ing that he should be deprived of the command and 
pay a fine, which by the lowest account was fifteen, 
while others make it fifty talents; nay Diodorus even 
says, fourscore. The person, who managed the 
prosecution against him, was CIcon, as Idomeneus 



'*' Here ogiiln Pluurdi hu confounded two diHercnt c^ni 

tiou. Tliisccliufte bapucned «n the eve of the Tmcn^'" ■ 

don. ("niucyd li. 28.) • 

">' Thif EtiiiliiuruB wat in Argia. It wt» conscmi 
iRpiiu : and Plutarch cttHs rt * Kcred.' to HJHtinftiith ii < < 
town of the iiHjn« name ia Ijiconio. (L,| Thiicydni(i 
mention this diiU'nijier, but »liyt iliat IVridce fuil^ri in hil 
not only at Epidaiiruit, but at Ttamne. Hermionv, Ac. 
took IVmia, a iimall maritinw city in Laconia • 

'•I TliBcyillulct lii.tiOt 61.) bxf preservvd hii haran^ 
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it was Xanthippus, who spread tbe vile report con- 
cerning liis own wife and Pericles, and that the young 
man retained this implacable iiatred against liis father 
to his latest breath. He was carried' off by the 
plague. Pericles lost his sister likewise at that time, 
and the chief part of his relations and friends, who 
were most capable of assisting him in the business of 
the state. Notwithstanding these misfortunes, how- 
ever, he surrendered not his dignity of sentiment 
and greatness of soul. He neither wept, nor per- 
formed any funeral rites ; neither was he seen at the 
grave of any of his nearest relations, until tlic death 
of Paralus, his remaining legitimate son. This at 
length subdued him. He attempted, indeed, even 
then to maintain his usual calm behaviour and sere- 
nity of mind : but, in putting the garland upon the 
head of the deceased, his firmness forsook him; un- 
able to bear the sad spectacle, he broke out into 
loud lamentations, and shed a torrent of tears; a 
passion, to which he had never before given way. 

Athens made a trial, in the course of a year, of the 
rest of her generals and orators ; and Unding none of 
sufficient weight and authority for so important a 
charge, she once more turned her eyes on Pericles, 
and invited him to resume the direction of both her 
military and civil atfairs. He had for some time shut 
himself up at home to indulge his sorrow, when AI- 
cibiades and his other friends persuaded him to make 
his appearance. The people having apologised tor 
thetrungcnerous treatment of him, he reassumedtho 
reins of government : and being appointed general, 
Ilis first step was to procure the repeal of the law 
concerning bastards, of which lie had liimsetf been 
the author : for he was afraid that his name and fa- 
mily would be extinct, for want ofa successor. The 
history of this statute is as follows: Many years before, 
Pericles in the height of his power, anil having seve- 
ral legitimate sons (as we nave already declared), 
caused a law to be enacted, that none should be ac- 
counted citizens of Alliens, but those whose parents 
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Varr6*s arrogance ^ and impatience to engage AnnihaL The battle 
cfCanna lost by his inexperieuce and temerity. Death of Paulus 
jEmilius : Annibaly ajier his victory^ declines marching to Rome. 
Many of the Italian cities declare in hisjavour. The consterna- 
tion of the Romans, Fabi^s* Jirmti^ss^ and wise measures for re- 
noiving the public spirit of his countrymen. Generosity of the 
senate to Varro, on his return to Rome. Fabius is again sent 
^ith Marcelhis against Annibal ; escapes the ambuscade laid Jor 
him by the Carthaginian general, and secures the Jidelity of the 
allies, Modeffition and gentleness of his behaviour. He deceives 
AnnibaU and gets possession of the city ofTarentum, in which he 
finds immense plunder. Receives the honour of a second triumph. 
The steady conduct of his $q2U thsu consul^ toward him. Scipio 
sets off for Spain. Fabius opposes the transferring of the war into 
Africa ; his motives. Scipio passes over into Africa : the measure 
justified by it*s brilliant success* Ikath of Fabius. He is deeply 
regretted by the Roman people. 



I^UCH were the memorable actions of Pericles, as 
fifcr as we have been able to collect them : we now 
proceed to the Life of Fabius Maximus. 

The first Fabius was the son of Hercules by one 
of the Nymphs, according to some authors ; or, as 
others say, by a woman of the country, near the river 
Tiber. From him descended the family of the Fabii, 
gtkff of the most numerous and illustrious in Rome ^ 

• 

* Qne of the roost numcrou8» for that family alone undertook the 
war affaiQit the Veientes, A. U. C. 276, and sent out three hundred 
9bA m persons of their own name» who were all slain in that expe- 
ditiMi {See Liv. ii. 50., A. Gell. xvi. 21 .) : and one of the most illus- 
trioiia» M Ike Fabii had borne the highest offices in the state, and 
imoofmm had been seven times consulf;. (L.) 

With regard to their pretended extraction from Hercules, this is 
9bTi9Ushr a compliment to their acknowledged antiquity : for, if we 
BM^ beliere any diing as accurate with regard to the family of that 
fKeiific hero, it appears from Dion. Halic. (i 10.) that he had only 
Im etuldren in Italy, F^las by a daughter of Evander, and Latinus 
Iqr % U4J ^kP^ be bad brought with him from the portb« (Virgil 
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Yet some authors write* that the first founders of 
this famUy were called Fodii '\ on account of their 
catching wild beasts by means of ^ pits,' fi>r ^ a pit ' is 
still in Latin called favea^ and the word fodere sig- 
nifies ' to dig :' but in time, two letters being changed, 
they got the name of Fabii. This fiunily produced 
many eminent men, the most considerable of wlio« 
was RuUus^ by the Romans surnamed Maximus or 
' the greats' and from bim the Fabius Maximus, of 
whom we are writings was the fourth in descent. 

This last had the surname of VerrucosuSp from • 
small ' wart ' on his upper lip. He was likewise 
called Ovicula (which signifies ^ a little sheep * ) frooa 
the mildness and gravity of his behaviour, whea % 
boy. Nay, his composed demeanour and his sir 
lence, his caution in engaging in the diversions of 
the other boys, the slowness and difficulty with 
which he appre/iended what was taught him, toge* 
tber witli the submissive manner in which he corn- 
indeed assigns him a Uiird in Aventinus, whom be represenis ss 
bom, C(dlu Aventini silva^ {JEn, Tii. 650.) But Fabiui was one of 
those, to whom the uBComplimcnting Juvenal himself would have 
said, 

> L icet k Pico numeres genm. 

Festus however seems to believe this' old story, though the Ffef^ 
cultHs lor was only in his opinion a humble diftoh, as it was one of 
the derivations wnich he assigns to the original name Fovii, fior 19 
he writes the word. (See in voc. Fovii.)^ 

* Pliny's account of the matter (H. N. zviiL S.) is much more 
probable, viz. that they were called Fabii, firom thdr being the fint 
or the most skilful sowers of beans (Jaba) ; as several other families 
of note among the Romans were denominated from other brandies 
of husbandry: e. g. the Lentuli, Cicerones, &c Their primitive 
heroes, indeed, tilled the ground with their own hands. 

3 This Fabius Rullus (or Rutilianus, Plin. H. N. viii. 4.) was five 
times consul, and gained sevend important victories over the Sam- 
nites, Tuscans, and other nations. It was not, however, CrOTa thm 
actions that he obtained the surname of Maximus, butfrom^hiil 
bdiaviour in the censorship ; during which he reduced m*o Mv 
tribes the populace of Rome, who before were dispersed am ong att 
the tribes m general, and had thus exceawve power m the asssift- 
blies. (Liv. ix. 46.) These were called Tribus Urbana, in orn^ 
sition to the Tridu* flaKior, or better famdies, who usually hvtd 
io the country. 
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_ th the proposals of his comrades, subjected 
nim, with those that did not thoroughly know him. 
to the suspicion of foolishness and stupidity. Tliere 
were a few, however, who perceived that his cnm- 
posedness was owing to the solidity of his parts, and 
who discerned a magnanimity and lion-like courage 
in his nature. In a short time, when application to 
business drew him out, it was obvious even to the 
many, that his seeming inactivity was a command 
which he had of his pat^ions, that bh cautiousness 
was prudence, and that what had passed for heaviness 
and insensibility was in reality an immoveable firm- 
ness of soul. He saw what an important concern 
the administration was, and in what wars the republic 
was frequently involved ; and therefore prepared his 
body by exercise, considering it's strength as a na- 
tural armour ; and improved at the same time his 
powers of persuasion, as engines by which the people 
are to be moved, adapting them to his manner of 
life. For in his eloquence there was nothing of af- 
fectation, no empty plausible elegance ; but it was 
full of that good sense whicli was peculiar to him, 
and was characterised by a sententious force and 
depth, said to have resembled that of Thucydides'. 
Tbeic is an oration of his still extant, which he de- 
livered before the people on occasion of the funeral 
of his son, who died afler he had been consul. 

* Tile peculiar charactere of Thucydides* stile arc great cn^gy 
•nd great canciseucss. Ita crtber (gays Ciocro, dc Orat. ii. 56.) 
rrrum/'rcyurJtlui, ul vrrdoram prop^ tiiimerum se'dtmtiaruia numero 
amfeqaaliiT ; ita porro verbU aptin rt pteimt, lit nemat utriim rtt 
traliani! an verba tmSentiii illiuirmlur, W'ttli n view to the attain- 
ment of tlii> masculine strain of i-Io([ucnL'e, DeinostliL-nea (wo ara 
told) copied hb hlHtory of the Peloj>oiitje<ian war eight limenl See 
Lucian nf*t Awiuinatt, ■. r. A. l'hi« might, indeed. I>e pronounced 
labor mprobuM. What enhanced the merit of Thucydiiira was, that 
he lived in an age when * empty plauiiblc elegance ' tiiu oll'cuted b^ 
those whom Plato, in hia Phatdrus, call* tlie ^ntlkt^i ; and d ta- 
liitu lUiieiU, vel pothu infpliii, nbfuit. llie fiincra] oration, men- 
tioned below, is spoken of by Cicero (de Suiect. iv.) in high term* ; 
^am aim IfgiiKut, ouetit phtlotaphuta ntm coninnmniiti f He waf 
very ojd, when he dcliveretl it, ai hi* aon attained thv honour of the 
odoiulate only ten yean before hi* lather's death.* 
7 
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upon one of which these i^ords were veiy legible, 
* Mars brandishetli his arms.' But Caius l'Janiimu8, 
then conGul, was not discouraged by any of these 
things. He was indeed naturally a man of much 
fire and ambition, and besides was elated by former 
successes, which he bad met witii contrary to afl 
probability ; for, against the sense both of the senate 
and of his collegue, he had engaged and defeated 
the Gauls *. Fabius likewise paid but little regard 
to prodigies °, as too absurd to be believed, notwith- 
standing the great effect which they produced upon 
the multitude. But having learned bow small the 
numbers of the enemy were, and how much they 
were distressed by the want of money, be advised 
the Romans to have patience, and not give battle 
to a man who led on an army hardened by many 

ad luprrttitionem, aid ad errorcm ; and concludes it villi, Cxiitn* 
i-no I'l locii torlex pliuic rcfrixcriinl. From a passage, houficr, in 
SuctoniuB (Tib. 63.) it n'ould appeiu' t)iat llicy had rt'gaiiwd titcir 
credit : lu even that wretdied priace, in tlie full career at' bis im- 
piety, was ' ftppelted by the majesty of tlic lot* of PrieariBie.' 
There were sinulw inumnierieii eatsbltshed at .Vnliuoi, Tivoli, Av. 
With regard tu the uthiir prodigies liere meutionvil, tlie rains oiid 
sweats of blood, we have elsewhere observed that they were luiturtl 
phtenomena, occasitmed by insects or vapourtuf u ivJiltsb buu: luid 
as to the ' red-hot stones,' ew among odier piiblit records suuu; 
recent Phil. Triuis., with various comments b nuiiiy u>ntciBpoiury 
puhlioations. Sec also Vol. lit. p 'iW., and nut. (IT-) 

' Flamintui is represented by PolybiuK |,iii.) (u an t-loquMit and 
very proud man, but n miserable general. He was so confident in- 
deed of suocvse, that he hod more slaves, with cliaius fur the tnemy, 
than soldiers in his army. This victory was gained, A. U. C. 5'2if ( 
and it's improbability a /trturi was founded upon two or tlirec capital 
iniKlakeG mnde by llaininius. In the first filai^u lie was much uAi- 
Hor in uutnhen; he had neglected the auspices, and refuswl to read 
tlie despatches from llie senate till after the en^ugonicnt ; o&d he had 
drawn uu his forced most injudiciously, liut his errors were rcclifH-d 
by the akill of some other officers of hie stuff. See Polyb. ii., and 
SuppJ.lJv. XX. +9.) • 

« IfFabiu* was not movud by tliose prodigies, it has not bc- 
caiuc lie despised them (us hi» culli^uc did, who ucuurduig tu Livy 
■ Dcith«r Ivurtsd tiie gods nor regarded uieu ') but because he hoped, 
by iq>piuMug th« anger of ihu gtHiU, to render the prodigies iiu^olc- 
Uial. ll was not Fobiu* howi-ver, but Cn- .Scrvilius C>«iutuu>, who 
vaa coUcgue tu ibmUiiitK. 
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conflicts for this very piiriiosi! ; bui to snui siu rmn** 
to their allies sincl to .si'ciirc* ihc tuvviis fhal wriv 
still in their possession, until tlic vip;uiir ol ihc* 
enemy, like a flame wanting; liiel, rxpin'cl ol'if'^clf 

He could not, however, p/<:vuil upon Hainiinns. 
TUat general declarcii lie would nevi-j miIUt llu- wui 
u> 'Approach K/xxie, nor like (Jamilhi/k oi old UruM- il 
v^ ut decided v\itfaiii the wallt^, who ^h/iuid Ikt lh« 
Uii^ftiir o/ liiC citv. Jie t.' c/efo/e o/d<-/"i iIh? tii. 
:>i:iiei' !o C'sw out the fo/'i-ij c^'id n-ou;iN*'i iiic ln^i-^'^ 

ai'V \:^!L#4fc cauW: '^.Ctji' ^*:./^^ v. ? ... :i <•/'.• is/(*j 

-1^:.^'^-: : .-. -■. .4. 3=-. :• r:- . , .' , r .f. _.^ 

lift '^;a»: Us.i:;l .wJ»<- t. U -2* - ^« ;c^- -. ^ ^.. 
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ing the body of Flatniniiis, that he might bury it 
with diie honour, as a tribute to his bravery ; but 
he could not tind it, nor could any account be given 
of it. 

When the Romans lost the battle of Trebia, the 
generals neither sent a true account of it '*, nor 
did the messenger represent it as it really was: ac- 
cording to the statements of both, the victory was 
doubtful. But as to the last engagement, as soon as 
the praJtor Pomponius was apprised of it, he assem- 
bled the people, and without in the least affecting to 
disguise the matter made this declaration ; " Ro- 
" mans, we have lost a great battle, our army is 
'• cut to pieces, and Flaminius the consul is slain : 
" consult, therefore, wliat is to be done for your 
•' safety "." The same commotion, which a furious 
wind causes in the ocean, did these words of the 
praetor produce in this vast multitude. In the first 
consternation, they could not determine upon any 
thing: but at length they all agreed that affairs re- 
quired the direction of an absolute power, which 
they call the dictatorship ; that some one should be 
selected for it, who would exercise it with steadi- 
ness and intrepidity ; and that such a one was Fa- 
bius Maximus, who had a spirit and dignity of 
manners equal to so high a command, and besides 

(lie niiitc lo Itomc; but the diUruart uf tlicm diod iirtlidr wounds. 
bclWv ihi-y reached til c capital. TnoiuuUicriiui-ri' so tramported 
nitli joy, one at llic gate of (he city, when sho saw her son arrive, 
and the other at home, n-hcre «he found Iter ■ i>uiting her return, 
that they butltcxpircd on the spot. (L | 

'niit precipitation on the pan of I'laminiux, who cn^cDKcd the 
enemy before he was juine^l by his collegue, arose out of Ins raiii 
ambition of monopolising the honour of the victorj-. He fell (we 
are told by the sonic historian, ib.G.) by the hand of a (iaul namwl 
Ducarius, trho had previously skin hi« aid'de-canip, os he fruit- 
),'ssty endeavoured with his own penun to protect his p^ncral.' 

" Seinprottius wrote to the senate, that the badtuiis of (he 
weatlicr had prevenud his (gaining tlie victory. (I*oIyb. iii.) ' 

" Livy |ib. 7.) itale*. that the general's decpatcb consisted only 
of the fin.1 senU'iice, ' Roman*, «e have lost a great battle ;' and 
that the refl was patched un IJroiu Oie reports coni!equent upon the 
action.* 
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Then beginning witli an net of religion, the best 
of all beginnings, and assuring the people that their 
defeats were owing not to the cowardice of the «ol* 
diers, but to the general's neglect of the sacred rites 
and auspioeS) he exhorted them to entertain no dread 
of the enemy, but by extraordinary honours to pro** 
pitiate the gods. Not that he wished to infuse into 
them a spirit (^superstition, but to confirm their vap 
lour by piety, and to deliver them from every other 
fear by a sense of the divine protection. Upon that 
occasion he consulted several of those mysterious 
books of the Sybils, which contained matters of iflii* 
portance to the state : and it is said, that some oi 
the prophecies there found perfectly agreed with the 
circumstances of those times ^ but it was not lawful 
for him to divulge them ^\ In full assembly, how* 
ever, he vowed to the gods all the young which the 
next spring should produce on the mountains, tb% 

tatorship, now nearly become obsolete by a suspension of it*8 mors 
digniiiea functions ror a whole generation, or a period of ihir&p» 
three yeare.* 

'' The DecemvirSy appointed to the custody of those sacred ▼(»» 
lumes, never disclosed their prophecies, but only announced thdr 
directions. The superstitious oDservanccs, enjoined at this tim<e, 
are fully detailed in Liv. xxii. 9. ; of which one was the ver sacrum 
referred to in the text. It was not vowed however by Fabiua, 
as he was too much occupied by preparations for the war, but bf 
Com. Lcntulus the high priest. Livy (ib. 10.) has preserved tlie 
form of devotion used upon the occasion. From a subsequent panagt 
of that historian (xxxiv. 44.) it appears that this < sacred spring' 
included the two entire months of March and April. The hiuMM 
births of that period were originally included in the ceremoov; but 
in tliose murU of Italy, where that custom still prevailed, ^ariae 
(one of tne French translators) informs us that they did not sacri* 
lice them, but afler bringing them up for a few years sent them 
abroad to seek tlieir fortunes. Of the * Great Games * an aocoodt 
is given in a note upon the Life of Camillus. The sum allotted ftr 
them, according to Livy (xxii. 10.), was much less oonsiderablew 
As to the * perfection of the number three,' we are not to uaderatanA 
it in the mathematical sense of the word, but in it's mysterioai im- 
port i\s assigned by Pythagoras and Plato. The Greeks, having a 
dual in their language appropriated to the number two, might witll 
p^eci^i(>n call three ' the lirst of plurals.' See Meursius (De» 
nnr. Pvthag.) on the properties of the digits ; tmA abo die Ltfe «f 
\umn.* 
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Annibal, thought Iiim a man of no spii-it. He alone 
was sensible of the keenness of Fabius, and of the 
manner in wliich he intended to carry on the warj 
and determined therefore if possible, either by stra- 
taj^em or by force, to bring him to a battle, conchid- 
ing that otherwise the Carthaginians must be undone: 
since they could not decide tlie matter in the field, 
■where they had the advantage, but must gradually 
be expended and reduced to nothing, when the dis- 
pute was only who should be superior in men and 
money. Hence it was, that he exhausted the whole 
art of war ; like a skilflil wrestler, who watches every 
opportunity to lay hold of his adversary. Sometimes 
he advanced, and alarmed him with the apprehen- 
sions of an attack ; sometimes by marching and 
counter-marching he led him from place to place, 
hoping to draw him from his phm of caution. But 
Faoius, fully persuaded of it's utility, kept immove- 
ably to his resolution. Minucitis, his general of the 
horse, however, by his unseasonable courage and 
heat, gave him no small trouble; haranguing the 
army, and tilling them with a furious desire to come 
to action, and a vain confidence of success. Thus 
the soldiers were brought to despise Fabius, and by 
way of dcnsiiui to call him ' Annibal's pedagogue^';* 
while they extolled Minuciiis as a great man, and 
one that acted up to the dignity of Home. This 
led Minucius to give a wider scope to his arrogance 
and foolhardiness, and to ridicule the dictator''^ for 
encamping constantly upon tlie mountains ; " as if 
" he did it on purpose, that his men might more 
'* clearly behold Italy laid waste with fire and 
" sword." And he inquired of Fabius' friends, 

*' For tlic oRii'i' of u pcdasojiuL' of nlil wun Iiu the name implies) 
tn nltt-iid the cliildn-ii, i» iheir Tiltle ext-unioiis, mil conduct iheni 

" One pnrt of hiK eharttctcr, thnt of i-ndravmirinK to niin his 
(upoHon, in order to iiromotv hii own etcnti«n, in well given l>v 
Livy irUti a nmttly {inrenUbMi* t prraimtontmiitu xupfriorunt aiir 
{t/uir pemtimi <w» uimii prixfKru m^lloriim mctrniluu cmil) tetc 
rtuMtbal. (xxii. 111.)* 
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^^ Whether he intended to take his army up into 
^' heaven, as he had bid adieu to the world bciow ; 
*^ or sought to screen himself from the enemy by 
'^clouds and fc^r" When the dictator's friencM 
brought him an account of these aspenions, and 
eiLhorted him to wipe them off by risking a battle ; 
^ In that case,*" said he, '* I should be of a more 
^ dastardly spirit than even they represent me to be^ 
^* iftbroagb ftar of insults zna reproaches / stiould 
'' abandon my fixed resolution* Jlut to fear i'or my 
^ couctry is no dvtgractful itzu 'iluit rr;an i« on* 
*^ vorthy of a command like mine, «ho shrinks 
*^ under calumnies and siacdcrr^, arid corr.piln vttli 
** ie 'rKnu'r::r ot •xr/ie wriocri h*: fr-;jAt to jfCAfrm- 
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appeared now to be worsted at liis own weapons, 
Annibal still farther to inceiisc the llomaiia against 
him, when he came to Iiis lands, ordered tlieni to be 
spared *, and set a guard upon them to preserve 
tiiem from injury anil pillage ; while he was ravaging 
all tlie country around them, and laying it waste 
with fire. An account of these things, being brought 
to Rome, furnished giouml for heavy complaints. 
The tribunes clamourously adduced many articles 
of accusation against Jilm before the people, chiefly 
at the instigation of Metilius, who had no particular 
enmity to Fabius; but as a relation of Minucius, 
his general of the horse, sought by depressing Fabius 
to raise his friend. The senate likewise was offended 
particularly about the terms which he had settled 
with Annibal for the ransom of prisoners. For it 
was agreed between them that liie prisoners should 
be exchanged, man for man ; and that if either of 
them had more than the other, he should release 
them for two lunidrcd and fitly draclimas each man '" : 
and upon the whole account there remained two 
hundred and forty Homans unexchanged. The 
senate determined not to pay this ransom, and 
blamed Fabius as having taken a step equally against 
the honour and the interest of the state, in endea- 
vouring to recover men whom cowardice had be- 
trayed into the hands of the enemy'". 

• Pericles anticipated a similar 'Grecian gift" from AichidBmus. 
p. .W. and thtrffore, in order lo anticipato il't effbcU upon iht 
minds dI' Ilia Cftpricioiie countrymen, ' hu presented his Ian da and 
liousM to tliv city of Allien*.' ' 

* Livy (x\ii. 'JS.) cnlls this, nrgeiili fonilo liina tl seliirai i'l 
tnilitrm ;' vhencQ \%c learn tliat llic Itumon jmndo, or 'pound 
weight ' of eilver, wai equivalent lo a hundred Grecian dmrhmu 
«r a roina. (L.) The exi.t?w of Uoman Gapiivcs, thdt luaioriiio 
inforniB un, wa* 24^7 ; he doc» not however with J'lutflcth wi.V, tiiat 
the Renstc refused, hut only h unpen di-d, tlic payment uf their random ^ 
urfM jactotH in srnnlu re, ipioniam ann conmlHtstei pnlreg. (ih.)* 

'■ On the principles of iho Iloratian Mircnxm, 
A»rO repeiutit kU'iixI acrior 
Mile* rrdibU ! FlMgiUo additii 
• . ..t OffiHum. *t-. lOd. HI. T. 2S.*) 
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When Fabius was informed of die resentment of 
his fbllow-citizens, he bore it with invincible pa- 
tience : but being in want of money, and not choos- 
ing to deceive Annibal or to abandon his cotratrr- 
men in their distress, he sent his son to Rome with 
orders to sell part of his estate, and to bring him the 
produce immediately to the camp. This was punc- 
tually performed by his son, and Fabias redeemed 
the prisoners ; several of whom subsequently oftred 
to repay him, but his generosity would not permit 
him to accept it. 

After this he was called to Rome by the priests, 
to assist at some of the solemn sacrifices, and was 
therefore obliged to leave the army to Minucius; 
but he both charged him as dictator, and also ear- 
nestly entreated and conjured htm as a friend, not to 
come to any kind of action. His prayers, however, 
were lost upon Minucius ; for he immediately sought 
an occasion to engage the enemy. And, observing 
one day that Annibal had sent out a considerable 
part of his army to forage, he attacked those that 
were left behind, drove them within their en- 
trenchments, killing great numbers of them, so that 
they even feared he would storm their camp, and, 
when the rest of the Carthaginian forces returned, 
he retreated without loss ^. This success increased 
his arrogance, and the ardour of the soldiers. An 
exaggerated report of this action soon reached Rome.' 
When Fabius heard it, he said, ^^ That he dreaded 
" nothing more than Minucius' success." But the 
people, highly elated with the news, ran to the 
Forum ; where the tribune Metilius harangued them 
from the Rostrum, highly extolling Minucius, and 
accusing Fabius not only of cowaidice and want of 
spirit, but of treachery. He endeavoured also to 
involve the principal men in Rome in the same 
crime, alleging, " that they had originally brought 
" the war upon Italy, for the destruction of the 

*' Livy (xxii. 24.) says, that he lost fire thou^nd of his men, and 
that the enemy's loss did not exceed his hy more than a thousand. 
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« ctHomoa people ; and bad placed the common- 
" wealth untier ti>e absolute diiectioti of one man, 
*' who by tlie slowness of liis proceeding gave An- 
" nibal an opportunity of establishing lumself in 
*' the country, and of drawing fresh forces from 
*' Carthage, io oider to effect a total conquest of 
" Italy." 

Against these allegations of the tribune, Fabius 
disdained to make any de/euce ; and only declared, 
that " he would finish the sacrifice and other reJJ- 
" gious ritea as soon as possible, in order to return 
*' to the army, and punish Minuciua for having 
*' fought contrary to his orders." This occasioned 
a great tumult among the people, who were alarmed 
at Minucius' danger. L'or it is in the dictator's 
power to imprison, and inflict capital punishment, 
without ibrm of trial : and they thought ihat the 
wrath of Fabius now provoked, though he was natu- 
rally very mild and patient, would prove heavy 
and implacable- But fear kept them all silent except 
Melilius, whose person, as tribune of the people, 
could not be touched ; the tribunes being the only 
officers of state who retain their authority after the 
appointing of a dictator. Mctiliua entreated, iu* 
sisted that the people sliould not give up Minucius. 
to suffer perhaps what Manlius Torquatus inflicted 
Upon his own son, whom he beheaded when crowned 
with laurel for his victory: but that they should 
take from Fabius his power to play tlie t>rant, and 
leave the direction of aftairs to one, who was both 
able and willing to save his country. The people 
though much aHected with this speech, did riot ven- 
ture to divest Fabius of' tlie dictatorship, notwith* 
Rtandiug the odium which he had incurred ; but de- 
creed that Minucius should share the command with 
him, and have equal authority in conducting the 
war; a thing never before practised in Rome*'". 
Another instance of it however soon afterward oo- 

" ITwi dccrtw, vt aro lold by L'*y ('<«"■ 26.) wni proposed bpr 

£, Tcniitiui Vvru, aubicquGaUy rvikivrcd su nvtonoui by ha 
fcBi at CuutK* 
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curred, uDon the tiofi^tuoate action of Canaas } for 
Marcqa Junius the dictator being thea in the field, 
tbe/ created another dictator (Fabius Buteo) to fid 
up the aenate, many of whose memben had &Ueii 
in that battle- There was this difl^rance indee4f 
that S^teo h^A no sootier enroUed the new senatwHf 
than he dismissed his lictors and the rest cf hii 
retinue, and mixed with the crowd, stopping sosio 
time in the Forum about hk own a^'rs si$ a privat« 
man. 

When the people had thus invested Jtfinaciua 
with a power equal to that of the dictator, they 
thought they should find Fabius extreniely humbled 
and dejected ; but it soon appeared, that they knew 
not the man. For he did not account their mistukf 
any unhapniness to him ; but as Diogenes the PhUo- 
sopher, when one said^ ^ They deride you/' well 
replied, '^ But I am not derided ; " accounting 
those only to be ridiculed, who feel the ridicule, and 
are discomposed at it : so Fabius bore without emo- 
tion all that happened to himself, thus confirming 
the position in philosophy, which affirms that ^ a wise 
and good man can suiier no contempt or disgrace^/ 
But he was deeply concerned fw the public, on 
account of the unadvised proceedings of the peoi^« 
vrho had put it in the power of a rash man to mdulgo 
his indiscreet ambition for military glory. And 9f^ 
prehensive that Minucius, infatuated with enmty 
pride, zn^ht hastily take some &tal step, he Im 
Rome with the utmost privacy. 

3* How beautifully has Horace expreitedthis seatiment (Od. HI. 
11. 17, &c.) 

VirtuSg rqpulsas neseia sordtd^t 
IntdminaHs Jidget honorihus ; 
Nte trnnk ant pmtit secures 
jirbitrio popularis aune. 

And Fabius* reflecdoo iqpon the occaaion, giveu by livj (xxii. 
^.) deserves to be quoted: Satis Julems hatuiquaguain cum imperii 
Jure artem imperandi aquatam, invicto d dvUm noHibus^ animo 
ad exerdtum rediiL* 
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Upon liis ihival at the camp, he found the arro- 
gance of Minucius grown to such a height, that it 
was no longer to be en<lure{l. Fabius therefore re- 
fused to comply with his demand of having the army 
under his orders every other day, and instead oi'that 
divided the forces with him, choosing rather to have 
the full command of a part, tlian the direction of 
the whole by turns. He accordingly took the first 
and fourth legions himself, leaving tlie second and 
third to Minucius ; the allies were likewise equally 
divided between them "'. 

Minucius valued himself highly' upon this, that 
the power of the greatest and most arbitrary office 
in the state was controlled and reduced for his sake. 
But Fabius reminded him, " That it was not Fabius 
'* with whom he had to contend, but Annibal : that 
" if he would notwithstanding .consider his collegue 
•' aa his rival, he must take care lest he, who had 
*' thus carried his point with the people, should one 
" day appear to haie had their safety and interest 
" less at heart, than the man who had incurred their 
" nnjust resentment." Minucius considering this 
as the effect of an old man's pique, and taking the 
troops that fell to his lot, marked out for them a 
separate camp^^ Annibal was well informed of all 
that had passed, and watched his opportunity to im- 
prove it to his own advantage. 

There was a hill between him and the enemv, 
not difficult to take possession of, which yet would 
afford an army a very sate and commodious post. 
The ground about it at a distance seemed quite level 
and plain, though there were in it several ditches 
and lioUows : and therefore though he might pri- 
vately have seized it with ease, yet he left it as a bait 
to draw the enemy to an engagement. Itut, as soon 

" Mvy ill this place iltfilrs chiefly iVum PluLirtli by slating itmi 
the fir>t and fourth lL-giott« fell lu Vtioui-itu and iliv Recood and 
third to Fabiui : but Pulybiiu, with less ot'probabiKty in hii account, 
\taiu more iriciely fruiii ihtin both." 

I' About fiHet-n hunJnd iiatcs Irom Faliu* 
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as he saw Minucius parted from Fabius, he took an 
of^rtunity in the night to place a number*" of 
men in those ditches and hollows : and early in the 
morning openly sent out a small party, as if with 
a design to make themselves masters of the hill, but 
in reality to tempt Minucius to dispute it with them. 
The event answered his expectation. For Minucius 
despatched his light armed-troops first, then the 
cavalry ; and at Jast, when he saw Annibal send re-* 
inforcements to his men upon the hiJi, he marched 
out with ail his forces in order of battle, and attack^ 
ed the Carthaginians upon the heights with great 
vigour. The fortune of the day was doubtful until 
Annibal, perceiving that the enemy had fallen into 
the snare, and that their rear was open to the am- 
buscade, gave the signal. Upon this, his men rushed 
out on all sides, and advancing with loud shouts, 
and cutting in pieces the hindmost ranks, threw the 
Romans into the utmost confusion and dismay. 
Even the spirit of Minucius began to shrink, and 
be looked first upon one officer and then upon ano- 
ther ; not one of them, however, durst stand his 
ground: they all betook themselves to flight, hxxc 
in flight found no safety. For the Numidians, now 
victorious, galloped round the plain, and killed the 
scattered fugitives. 

Fabius was not ignorant of his countrymen's 
danger. Foreseeing what would happen, he had 
kept his forces under arms, and taken care to be in« 
formed how the action went on : neither did he trust 
to the reports of others, but himself watched it's 
progress from an eminence in front of his camp. 
When he saw the army of his coUegue surrounded 
and broken, and the cry reached him, not like that 
of men standing the charge but of persons flying in 
great dismay, he smote upon his thigh "^j and with a 
deep sigh said to his friends about bim *, ** Ye gods ! 

33 Five hundred hone, and five thousand foot. (Polyb. iii.) 
ih.) Five thousand horse and foot jointly. (Liv. xxii. 28.) * 

)-* Homer mentions the custom of smitmg upon the thigh in tim« 
of trouble or surprise ? 

VOL. 11. G 
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^^ how much sooner^ than I expected, and yet 
** later than his indiscreet proceedings required^ 
*' has Minucius ruined himself!'' He then having 
commanded the standard-bearers to advance, and 
the whole army to follow, addressed them in these 
words ; '' Now, my brave soldiers, if any one has 
*' a regard for Marcus Minucius, let him exert him- 
'^ self; for he deserves assistance for his valour, and 
^* the love which he bears his country. If, in his 
^ haste to drive out the enemy, he has committed 
^' anv error, this is not a time to find fault with 
" him.*' 

The first sight of Fabius frightened away the 
Numidians, who were cutting down stragglers in the 
field. He then attacked those who were charging 
the Romans in the rear. Such as made resistance 
he slew ; but the chief part retreated to their own 
army, before the communication was intercepted, 
lest they should themselves be surrounded in their 
turn. Annibal observing this change of fortune^ 
and finding that Fabius pushed on through the hot- 
test of the battle with a vigour above his years, to 
reach Minucius upon the hill, put an end to the 
skirmish, and having sounded a retreat retired into 
his camp. The Romans, on their part, were not 
sorry when the action was over. Annibal, as he was 
drawing off, is reported to have said smartly to 
those that were by ; " Did I not oflen tell you, that 
" this cloud**** would one day burst upon us from the 
** mountains, with all the fury of a tempest?'* 



-Km if *VF>.ir/t70 fJ^^tB* 



and we learn from scripture, that it was practised in the east. Com- 
pare Horn. xii. J 62. and thii) passage of Plutarch, with Jcr. xxxi. 
19. and Ezek. xxi. V2. (L.) The forehead was, likewise, smitten 



pon some occasions. See Cic. ad. Brut. 1.1., and Fragni. Oral, pro 
,. Gallio (preserved in his 13rut. 80.) Frons non pcrcussa, non 
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ji defeat, to his soldiers and to Fabius, as reported 
by ihat hisUMian (ib. S9» SO.) and by PluUfdu* 
i< This will perhapa recall to the reader's mind the happy combi* 
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After the battle, Fabius having collected the 
spoils of such Carthaginians, as were left dead upoti 
tbe field, returned to his post ; nor did he let fall 
one haughty or angry word against his collegue. 
As for Minucius, having called his men together, 
he thus expressed himself ; *' Friends and fellow-sot- 
*' diers, not to err at all in the management of great 
^^ afiairs, is above human wisdom : but it is the part 
of a prudent and good man, to learn from his 
errors to correct himself for the future. For my 
'* part, I confess that though fortune has frowned 
upon me a little, I have much for which to thank 
her. For what I could not be taught in so long 
** a time, I have learned in the small compass of a 
** single day ; that I know not how to command, 
*• but have need to be under the direction' of an- 
'* other ; and from this moment I bid adieu to the 
ambition of getting the better of a man, by whom 
it is an honour to be foiled. In all other respects, 
the dictator shall be your commander; but in tbe 
due expressions of gratitude to him I will be yout 
leader still, by being the first to show an example 
*' of obedience and submission." 

He then ordered the ensigns to advance with the 
eagles, and the troops to follow, himself marching 
at their head to Fabius' camp. Being admitted, 
he went directly to his tent. The whole army wait- 
ed with impatience for the event. When Fabius 
came out Minucius fixed his standard before him, 
and with a loud voice saluted him by the name of 
• Father :' at the same time, his soldiers called tho^se 
of Fabius their * Patrons;' an appellation, vhich 
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the dictator ; '* You have this day, Fabius, obtained 
" two victories, one over the enemy by your valour, 
" the other over your collegue by your prudence 
•' and humanity. By the former you have saved, 
*' by the latter you have instructed us ; and Anni- 
" bal's victory over us is not more disgraceful than 
" yours is honourable and salutary. I call you 
" ' Father,' not knowing a more honourable name ; 
'* and I am more indebted to you, than to my real 
" father. To him I owe my being, but to you the 
•• preservation of my life and the lives of all these 
*' brave men." After this he threw himself into 
Fabius' arms, and the soldiersof each army embraced 
one another with every expression of tenderness, and 
with tears of joy. 

Not long after this, Fabius laid down the dicta- 
torship, aud consuls were created". The first of 
these adhered to the plan, which Fabius had adopt- 
ed- He took care not to come to a pitched battle 
with Aunibal, but sent succours to the allies of 
Rome, and prevented any revolt in their cities. But 
when Terentius Varro'", a man of obscure birth, and 
remarkable only for his temerity and servile com- 
plaisance to the people, rose to tiic consulship, it soon 
appeared tliat his boldness and inexperience would 
impel him to risk the very being of the common- 
wealth. For he loudly insi-sted in the assemblies oi" 
the people, that the war stood still wlule it was 
under tlic conduct of Fabius ; but, for his part, he 
would in the same day get sight of the enemy and 
beat htm. \Vitli these promises he so prevailed upon 



>i According to Livy (xxii. S2.) l-'abiin, ifti-r the »ix niotiilis 
of hu dictatorship were expired, resigned the anuy to the contiuis 
of that year, Gem. Servifius and M, Alilius; Ihr lulUr huvin^ 
been appointed in the room of MBmiiiiiu, who fell nt Thnii>;> 
luene. But Plutarch follows I'ulybius. 

>* Varro wn* thi- ton of a bulcitfr, mid had followed Iii» fulliLT*i 
profLiaiun in his youth : but, growing rich, he ruitooL; that iiitiui 
colling; und through the fttvow of the pviipk, uhith lie courted by 
»up|K>rltno: the miwt turbultntt sf their iribuncn, ubtuucd iho C«u- 
eulatc. (Liv. s\ii. 'J6,) 
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the multitude, that he levied greater forces, than* 
Rome had ever raised before in her most dangerous 
wars; for he mustered ^^ not fewer than eighty-eight 
thousand men. Upon this, Fabius and other intelli- 
gent persons among the Romans were deeply alarm« 
ed ; because they saw no resource for the state* if 
such a number of their youth should be cut off. 
They addressed themselves therefore to the other 
consul, Paulas ^milius ; a man of considerable ex- 
perience in war, but disagreeable to the people, and 
at the same time afraid of them, for they had for- 
merly imposed upon him a con^derable fine^. Fa- 
bius however encouraged him to withstand the teme* 
rity of his coliegue, telling him, ^^ That the dispute 
•* which he had to support for his country was not so 
" much with Annibal, as with Varro. The latter 
'^ (said he) will hasten to an engagement, because 
^^ he knows not his own strength ; and the former, 
^ because he knows his own weakness. But believe 
^< me, iEmilius, I deserve more attention than 
" Varro, with respect to Annibal's affairs ; and I 
assure you that, if the Romans come to no battle 
with him this year, he will either be undone by 
^^ his stay in Italy, or else be obliged to quit it. 
** Even now, when he seems to be victorious and to 
^^ carry all before him, not one of his enemies has 






39 It was usual with the Romans to mmter ererr rem tnr ie* 
gions, which consisting in difficult times eacb of'inre dbmtmad 
Roman foot and three hundred horse, and a hitaHrwi «f Ljciw -.c 
an equal number o£ infantry and twice tiie nailer ^ taefMrj. 
amounting in the whole to 43,600. (P<Mk,i haL. inna au ic- 
casion, instead o£ four legions thcfv n^atA ^a^puL, IL L«**7. 
however, represents the statemeots erf* the nMiifmi wad. sx%d u' -^e 
new levies as too rariable to adoot cf Mrg niiiuiiiii'- soil 'hp7t>fiv.^ 
only says, generally, that tber were Ttrr cwuneaDiis. r^a. W * 

**^ With his brother ccKisikL 3L Lj^uih iaiinaair vtt i*rt »ili*i*w^ 
and triumphed over the IIlTriaui : ine mm, % ^^laa^^ ^' »«»'is*2 
shown gross partiality in thc^ dhwrn. uf litt -snaofr ? -rmtin. r 
J. 15.) or, according' to Aurem* 1":icme wT itmni^ ^«rt^-al#rt -tui 
public money, tber wis-t iioit iutntf fOMnr riu-r m^'s^-*'^ in*n 
though yEmiuus escipad vnk tie ufoxisr 3i»u-n«i*«*^'' ^^^ ''■■ 

35.)* 
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*^ quitted the Roman ioterest, and not a third part 
'^ of the forces remains which he brought from home 
^< with him." To this jEmilius is said to have an* 
swered ; " Were I to consider myself only, Fabius, 
^5 I should conclude it better for me to fall by the 
^^ weapons of my enemy, than a second time by the 
^* sentence of my own countrymen. Since the state 
" of public affairs however is so critical, I will en- 
'^ deavour to approve myself a good general; aqd 
<< had rather appear such to you, than to all who 
*' oppose you, and who. would draw me over willing 
*> or unwilling to their party." With these senti- 
ments, ^milius began his operations. 

But Varro, having persuaded his collegue to 
agree ^^ that they should command alternately each 
his day, when his turn came, took post over-against 
Annibal, on the banks of the Auiidus, near the vil- 
l^e of Cannae ^^ As soon as it was light, he gave 
the signal for battle, which is a red mantle set up 
over the general's tent. The Carthaginians were a 
little disheartened at fii*st, when they saw how darjng 
the consul was, and that his army was more than 
double in number of their own. But Annibal having 
ordered them to arm, rode up himself with a few 
others to an eminence, to take a view of the enemy 
now drawn up for battle* One Gisco that accom- 

4' Here Plutarch fklls into a mistake ; for it was a fixed rule with 
the Romans that the consuls, when tliey went upon the same ser- 
vice, should have the conunand of the army bv turns. (Polvb. iii.) 

^* Canofe according to Livy, Appian, and rlorus was only * poor 
villtte, which .subsequently became celebrated on account of the 
battle fought near it : but Pqlybius, who lived near the time of 
the second Punic war, stiles it a city : and adds* that it had beeii 
rased a year before the defeat of the Roman army. Silius Italicua 
agrees with Polybius. It was subsequently rebuilt ; for Pliny ranka 
it among the cities of Apulia. It's ruins are still to be seen in the 
territory of Bari. (L.) 

Plutarch has omitted mentioning a previous skirmish between the 
Romans under Amilius. and a party of Carthaginian foragers, who 
lost about seventeen hundred men in the action, while not above a 
hundred fell of the Romans and their allies, lliis however was a 
fatal victory, as it still more strongly impelled the already too m* 
petuous Varro.* 
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was the princiiial cause of the dreadful carnage, that 
ensued. For the enemy pressiiijf upon Aiinibal'3 
iront, which gave ground, the form of his army was 
changed into a half-moon ; and the officers of the 
select troops caused the two points of the wings to 
join behind the Romans. They were thus exposed 
to the attacks of the Carthaginians on all sides : an 
incredible slaughter took place ; neither did any 
escape, except tlie few who retreated betbre the main 
body was enclosed. 

An unexpected disaster is said, likewise, to have 
happened to the Roman cavalry-. For the horse 
which iEmilius rode, having received some hurt, 
threw him ; and those about him alighting to defend 
the dismounted consul, the rest of the cavalry seeing 
this, and taking it as a signal for them to do the 
same, all quitted their horses and charged on foot. 
Upon which Annibai said, " This pleases me better, 
" than if they had been delivered to me bound 
" hand and foot." Hut the particulars may be 
found at large in the bistorians^^ who have detailed 
this battle. 

As to the consuls, Varro escaped with a few hoi-se 
to Venusia ; and ^milius, borne oft' the field by the 
overwhelming torrent of the fight, and covered with 
darta which stuck iu his wounds, sate down upon a 
stone in anguish and despair, waiting for the enemy 
to despatch him. His head and his titce were so dis* 
figured and besmeared with blood, that it was not 
easy to know him ; even his friends and servants 
passed by him without stopping. At last Cornelius 
Lentulus, a young patrician, perceiving who he was, 
dismounted and entreated him to take his horse and 
save himself for the commonwealth, which had then 

nibal ; Five Imnilred Numidiux. who hod prclcnded tu dettrl to the 
Itomani, in ihc heat of thebatdc' turucdii);&iaBt(bcni, aadatuduNl 
Uivni in Uit rear. 

*' Particularly PolybiuB, and Livy (xxii. '17^9.) n-lioin Fluiorcli 
hi-re chtcHjf rdlows. 'I'hvy liavt not, howcvCT, tiuccvcdcd iu living 
tt very disunct idva uf AniubaJ'a order of baulc* 
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to pursue his fortune^ and to enter Rome along with 
the fugitives, assuring him that in five days he might 
sup in the Capitol. It is not easy to conjecture^ what 
his reason was for not adopting this measure. Some 
deity most probably opposed it, and therefore in- 
spired him with this hesitation and timidity. Hence^ 
Barca the Carthaginian is said to have told him with 
some heat, ^^ Annibal, you know how to gain a vie* 
•* tory, but not how to profit by it.'* 

The battle of Cannae however made such an alter- 
ation in his affairs, that though before it he had nei* 
ther town nor magazine nor port in Italy, but with- 
out any regular supplies for the war supported his 
army by rapine, and for that purpose moved them 
from place to place like a numerous banditti, yet he 
then became master of the greatest part of the coun- 
try : its best provinces and towns^'*' voluntarily sub- 
mitted to him, and Capua itself, a city second only 
to Rome in respectability, threw it's weight into his 
scale. 

In this case it appeared that heavy misfortunes 



^ Livy (ib. 51,) says it was Maharbal, the general of the Nu* 
midian horse ; but perhapfi, like Amilcar, he might be sumamed 
Barca/ Zonoras iniomis us, that Annibal himself imerward ackDOW* 
ledged his mistake in not having pursued that day's success* and 
used oflcn to cry out, ' O Cannie, Cannas ! * (L.) and perhaps, at 
the consternation of the moment, Rome might have been carried 
by a covp dc main. yEmilius, in his la«t speech to Lentulus, as re* 
ported by Livy (ib. 49.) appears to liave anticipated this uieaaure; 
and the nistorian himself says (ib. 51.) mora ejus diet satis ermkhtr 
sahUiJuisse urbi atquc imperio,^ 

But, on the other hand, it may be pleaded in Annibal's defence^ 
that his victory was chiefly owing to his cavalry, who could uot act 
in sie^e: that the inhabitants of Rome were all bred to arms from 
their mfancy; would use their utmost efforts in defence of their 
wives, their children, and their domestic gods ; and behind their 
walls and ramparts would probably be invincible, as when much 
weaker, they had effectually resit^ted the Gauls in tlietr citadel : that 
they had as many generals, as senators : that no one nation of Italy 
had yet declared for him ; and (lastly) that, if he failed in his at- 
tempt upon the capital, he would not have been able to gain allies 
in any other quarter. 

*'> The Apulians, Samnites» Tarentines, Ac.* 
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able to the gods is that, wliich comes from cheerful 
hearts. Whatever the augurs indeed ordered for 
propitiating the divine powers, and averting Inaus- 
piciotis omens, was carefully performed. For I'abius 
I'ictor, the near relation of Fabiua Maximus, was 
sent to consult the oracle of Delphi; and of the two 
vestals, who were then found guilty of a breach of 
their vow of chastity, one w;is buried alive according 
to custom, and tiic other died by her own hand^'. 

But what most deserves to be admired is the mag- 
nanimity and temper of the Romans, when the con- 
sul Varro returned after his defeat, in a state of deep 
iiuniiliation and melancholy, as one wliohad involved 
the republic in the greatest calamity and disgrace. 
The whole senate and people went to welcome him 
at the gates; and, vVhen silence was commanded, 
the magistrates and principal senators (with Fabiua 
among them) commended hira for not despairing of 
the commonwealth atler so heavy a misfortune, but 
returning to take upon himself the administration, 
and to do what he could with the laws and the 
citizens, as being yet within the reach of preserva- 
tion **. 

ing to celebrate it : and at tliat time there was not a single matron 
in Rome, who was out of mourning, (L.) In tact It wag onlv sus- 

ELiided till tlie end of the mourning, the duration of whicn wtts 
mited to thirty iluys for ihc express purpose, that tho other pub- 
tic and privat* riie« of reli(,'ion might be no longer put off. (Liv. ib. 
56-)* 

" Livy adds {ib. 5") that the paramour of one of thcin, C. fiin- 
liliuR, wa» at the game time ncourged to death ; and that tlie decein- 
vin having ronsulled the Sibylline books, had ordered four human 
tictims fmittiiMi RmaaamarroJ « nude and female Gaul and Greek 
lo be buried alive in the neast-tnarkei. Ijee the Life of MJircellUii, 
not. (a)* 

■* Whereas, ui]m Livy (ib. 61.) had he been a CaMhRginian 
CCneral, he muit have encountered the moil agonizing dvatli. W 
ieriu* Maximus inform* ui (iii. 4., and iv. 5.) that tlie nenaie and 
people even wi-nt do far ai to offer hini the dicIaiutBhin, whieh 
however he modeitly refniwd : (I*) and Frontinu" (Iv. ». 6.) 
udd», that for ihe mt of hii life he tuffered liii beard and hsir to 
)tm». ami would never afterward eat Ule hi* eotmlrymi-n upon a 
couch 1 tiitying. when tlieie dignitiei were offL-red liini, tlial lh(> 
Komnn* ou^ht to have mow fominate niauiciruti-!' • 
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When they heard that Annibal after the liattli^ 
instead of marching to Rome, had turned to another 
part of Italy, they took courage and Mnt their armiea 
and generals into the field* The movt eminent id 
these mere Fabius Maximui and Claudius MarcelluSf 
men distinguished by characters almost entirely oppcM 
site. MarceUus (as we have already mentioned in 
his Life) was a man of buoyant and animated valour^ 
remarkably well skilled in the \i»t of weapons^ and 
naturally enterprising ; i^uch a one, in short, as 
Homer calls " high-spirited and timd fH' war/' A 
gCDcxal so intref»d was Tery fit to be affp^med to an 
IT as daricg as himseM, in order Uj restore the 
£sid spdiiu of the KutraxA, by v>rAe vigorow 
STCiU: sfi dje &J12 eitfskistvjtntt. A% for lrz\fiu%9 h^ 
Lii origirjai ^er.iiiTienU ; and ^sOf/:d l>y fol^ 
jg^'aa; dote vixjx^ut fij^ting b:ni^ tliat be 
2K A rrsns iKfjjd weaj thetr^^t^ fA.K zrA lose 
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arts and strttajtems, he never succeeded in effec- 
tually duping Fabius. Once only he slightly de- 
ceived him. and had nearly led him into a serious 
mistake. He forged letters to him, as fi-om the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Metapontum, offering to deliver 
up to him their city, and assuring him that those 
T»ho had taken this resolution only waited till he ap- 
peared before it- Tabiiis, giving credit to these 
letters, ordered a party to be ready, intending to 
march thither in the night ; but finding the auspices 
unpromisinft he altered hig design, and soon after- 
ward discovered that the letters had been lalmcated 
by Annibal, and that he was lying in anibuyh for 
him near the town'-*. But this, perhaps, may be 
asci'ibed to the favour and protection of the gods. 

Fabius was pcrsnaded that it was better to keep the 
cities troni revolting, anrl to pievent any commotions 
among the allies, by atiability and mildness, than to 
entertain every suspicion, or to use severity against 
tliose whom he did suspect. Having been informed 
(it is said) that a certain Marsian in his army '^j who 
was a man not inferior in courage or family to any 
among the allies, had been tampering with some m 
bis men to induce them to desert, instead of treating 
him bar^hly, he acknowledged that he had been too 
much neglected : declaring at the same time, that he 
now blamed liisutUeers for having distributed honours 
more out of favour than from regard to merit; but 
that for the future he should i>iame the complainant* 

" 'riiiBi'veat Livv (xx^ii. K'!.) ploccBsfwr tiicri;ca|>tiiir i»f Tww- 
tuni hy FabJuti, and adds iluit he iivitji: can»ulu:d tik: luici'ed bird*, 
uiid once the cutriiiU of n victim ilulu Tur tiii? uuca^'ioii ; both of 
which conctifred iu Ui"*u;iilinL' him from the cntmprim;, whilt 
tba ATMpex >xi]reuly vnraed nim to henueot latnc run dt guerre 
oa diti poft oTiao cnrray. 

" Ltry (xxiij. \5.) tetU tliii xtory of Marcdlut. uhi'cli I'lutnrdi 
ben iippne» to Pibiui, (L.) : and uilumix u* ihnt tlic uiune of the 
oUicc (itMmlionrd below) wn* L. Bantliu (called Bimdiot, in tJiv 
Life of MnrccUut), a nnlnii nt' Nota, who hod been found half 
de«d aiiiidat ■ heap »f slui" hAlt ihi? bntdc ul' Cuiinir. Une of his 

Cniltg« WW, tliut lit ehould havf uccvu to the gviKn), whenever 
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if he did not apply to himself, v^henever he had any 
request to make. This was followed by a present of 
a war-horse, and other marks of honour ; and thence- 
forward the man behaved with great fidelity and 2eal 
for the service. Fabius thought it hard that, while 
those who breed dogs and horses soften their stub- 
born tempers and bring down their fierce spirits hj 
care and kindness rather than with whips and chuns, 
he who has the command of men should not endea- 
vour to correct their errors -by lenity and goodness, 
but treat them even id a harsher and more violent 
manner than gardeners do wild fig-trees, wild pears, 
and wild olives, whose nature they subdue by 
cuhivation, and thus cause to produce agreeable 
fruit 

Another time, some of his officers informed him 
that one of die soldiers, a native of Lucania, often 
quitted bis post and rambled out of the camp. He 
inquired, wnat kind of a man he was in other re« 
fleets ; and they all declared, that it was not easy to 
find so gCKxl a soldier, in proof of which they men- 
tioned several extraordinary instances of his valour. 
On examining into the cause of this irregularity, he 
found that the man was passionately in love ; and 
that for the sake of seeing a young woman he 
ventured out of the camp, and took a long and dan- 
gerous journey every night. Upon this Fabius gave 
orders to some of his men to find out the woman, 
and convey her into his own tent, but took care that 
the Lucanian should not know it. He then sent for 
him, and taking him aside, spoke to him as follows ; 
I very well know that you have lain many nighti 
out of the camp, in breach of the Roman disci- 
•* pline and laws-, at the same time, I am not igno- 
•• rant of your past serxices. In consideration of 
•* tbem, I forgive your present crime ; but for the td^ 
*• tare I will give you in charge to a person who shaU 
« be answerable for you/' While the soWier stood 
much amazed, FalHus produced the woman, and 
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putting her in his hands, thus expressed hhnself: 
" This is the person, who engages for yon that you 
•' will reinaiii in camp ; and we shall now see, whe- 
*' ther there were not some traitorous design which 
" drew yon out, and for which the love oi' this wo- 
" man served merely as a pretext." Sncli is the ac- 
count, which we have of this affair. 

By means of another love-affair, Fabius recovered 
the city of Tarentuiin, which had been treacherously 
delivered up to Annibal. A young man a native of 
that place, serving under Fabius, liad a sister there, 
■who ioved him with the utmost tenderness. This 
jfoutli being informed that a certain Bruttian, one of 
the officers of the garrison which Annibal had placed 
in Tarentum, entertained a violent passion ior his 
sister, hoped to avail himself of this circumstance 
to the advantage of the Romans. With the permis- 
sion of Fabius, therefore, lie returned to his sister 
at Tarentum, under colour of having deserted. 
Some days passed, during which the IJruttiau forbore 
his visits, as she supposed that her brother knew 
nothing of the amour. This obliged the young 
man to come to an explanation : " It has been 
" currently reported," said he " that you receive the 
** addresses of a man of some distinction. Who is 
" he ? If he be a man of honour and character, as I 
*' am told he is, Mars, who confounds all things, 
" takes but little thought of what country he may 
*' be. What necessity imposes, is no disgrace ; but 
*' we may rather think ourselves fortunate, at a time 
*' when justice yields to force, if that to which force 
*' might compel us, happen not to be disagreeable 
*' to our own inclinations." Thus encouraged, the 
young woman sent fur the liruttian, and introduced 
nim to her brother. And as she behaved to him in 
a kinder and more com|>lying manner tlirough her 
brother's means, who was very indulgent to his pas- 
sion, it was not diHicult to prevail with the llruttian, 
^— s man deeply iu love and a mercenary into tke bar- 
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iiight, and gave him an account of it. The consul 
moved to the appointed quarter, though not entirely 
depending upon the promise that the town would 
be betrayed. There he hiinself sat still, but at the 
same time ordered an assault on every other part 
both by sea and land. This was put in execution 
with much noise and tumult, which drew most of 
the Tarentines that way, to assist the garrison and 
repel the besiegers. Tlie Bruttian ihen giving Fabius 
the signal, he scaled the walls, and took possession 
of the town. 

Upon this occasion, Fabins seems to have indulged 
a criminal ambition *". For lest it should appear 
that the place had been betrayed to bira, lie ordered 
the Bruttians to be put first to the sword. But he 
failed in his design ; and incurred, in addition, the 
reproach of perfidy and inhumanity. Many of the 
Tarentines also were killed : thirty thousand of them 
were sold for slaves : the army had the plunder of 
the town, and three thousand talents were brought 
into the public treasury"". While every thing was 
exposed to destruction and pillage, the officer (it is 
said) who took the inventory, asked, " What he 
*' would have them to do with the gods ?'• meaning 
the statues and pictures : Fabius answered, " Let us 
*' leave the Tarentines their angry deities'^'." He 

ii ' Seems* tins here a tomewliat stronger signiGcatiDn than 
usual : for Livy d^pe not nay that Fabius gave such orders. He 
only sayt, ' There irere many Bruttians slain, either through igno- 
iBjice, or through the ancient hatred which the Itomuiis bore 
them, or because the latter were desirous that Tarcnluiu »hou!d 
seem to have been taken sword in iiaud, ratlicr than to liave been 
betrayed.' {xxvii. 16.) 

^ Livy states It's amount to bare been much gr«»er(ib.) Ol' 
the silver he says indeed only in ecncnil, ar^ruH vit in^fui Jacli 
lignatique; but ofgoldhespecilicairy mcntinnsHT.OOO Kunan lbs.!* 

*• 'Ine gods were in tlie attitude ot'eombaUuits (a tustoin derived 
from tlieir mother- counln-, Sportn, whiwe Venus even was in ar- 
mour) ; and they appeared, an lie insiuunted, lu have Tought agui»«t 
the Tarentines. tL.) More hwwuver, aceording to Potybius (ix.), 
was here ' meant, tlian met the ear.' Tabiue nrobobly intended tu 
worn his counlrymMi agiunst introducing into lUrnie the ammzienlB 
n1' their vBorjuiJicd ineniies, both to pretcivu ibcm Irom the cor- 
1 
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carried away however a colossal Hercules, which he 
afterward set up in the Capitol, and near it aa 
equestrian statue of himself in brass ^. Thus he 
showed himself inferior to Marcellus in his taste for 
the fine arts, and still more so in mercy and hu- 
manity ; or rather set off those excellendes of Mar- 
cellus, as we have already observed in his Life, to 
great advantage. 

Annibal had hastened to the relief of TarentunOf 
and being within five miles of it when it was taken, 
scrupled not to say publicly, ^^ The Romans too 
^* have their Annibal ; for we have lost Tarentum 
^^ in the same manner, in which we gained it." 
And he then first privately owned to his friends, 
*^ That he had always thought it difficult, but now 
^* saw it was impossible, with the forces he had, to 
" conquer Italy." 

For this achievement Fabius was honoured with 
a triumph^ more splendid than his former one^ ; as 
having gloriously maintained the field against Anni« 
bal, and baffled all his schemes with ease, eluding 
him like a spent wrestler, whose grasp no longer 
retains the same vigour. For AnnibaPs army was 
now partly enervated with opulence and luxury, 
and partly impaired and worn out with continiud 
action. 

Marcus Livius, who commanded in Tarentum 
when it was betrayed to Annibal, jetired into the 
citadel, and held it till the town wiFretaken by the 
Romans. This officer beheld with pain the honours 
conferred upon Fabius, and one day his envy and 
vanity drew from him this expression in the senate ; 
" I, not Fabius, was the cause of recovering Ta- 

niption or pageantry, and to prevent the dangerous recollections of 
their former owners. Livy by his contrast of r abius and Marcellut, 
in which he totally differs from Plutarch, seems to have been ol 
Polybius' opinion (ib.) Plutarch however admits, in his Life of 
Marcellus, that the wisest Romans preferred the conduct of 
Fabius. See also Cic. in Verr. ii. 24>,* 

** The work of Lysippus (Strabo vi,) 

^' Over tlie Ligurians. See p. 65.^ 

h2 
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"rentnm"." '* True," said Fabius laughing, " for 
*• if you had never lost the town, I had never reco- 
*' vered it." 

Among other honours, which tlie Romans paid to 
Fabius, they elected his son consul*^. When he had 
entered upon this office, and was settling some point 
relative to the war, the father, either on account of 
his age and inlirmities, or else to try his son, mounted 
his horse to ride up to him. The young consul, 
seeing him at a distance, would not suffer it; but 
sent one of tlie lictors to his father with orders for 
him to dismount, and come on foot to the consul, 
if he had any occasion to apply to him. The whole 
assembly were moved at this, and cast their eyes 
upon Fabius, expressing both by their silence and 
their looks their resentment of the indignity offered 
to a person of his character. But he instantly 
ahghted, and running up to his son, embraced iiini 
with the utmost tenderness: " My son," said he, 
" I applaud your sentiments and your behaviour. 
** You know what a people you command, and have 
" a just sense of the dignity of your office. This was 
" the way that we and our forefathers took, to ad- 
*' vance Rome to her present height of glory, always 
'* considering the honour and interest of our country 
" before that of our own fathers and children""." 

** Livy'e account of tlib affiur (xxvii. 25.) leema the more pro- 
bable, as the levity^re imputed to M. Livius, then on ihu point 
of impcatliniL'iil or of criminul prosecution, would have been very 
uiueemly. See also Citero de Senect. +., and de Orut. ii, 67.* 

*' Plutarch ia not alwayt strictly chronological, for from the ac- 
curate Livy it appears that tlic son, who was also ealleil Q. or us 
Cicero (ib.l »uyi«,M. Fabius .MaKimiis, was ilectetl consul four years 
before the father took Turemiim. Valerius Mntimus records, upon 
this occasion, a striking proof of tlic modesty and patriotism of llic 
old man ; who protested agiuusi the perpetuation of the consular 
dignity in the l-abiaa family, as dangerous lo the liberties of liis 
country, (iv. !.)• 

** I.ivy (xxiv. 44.) Miys> tliat he had passed on horseback eleven 
of the lictors, when his son ordered tlie twelfUi and last lo ' do his 
duty;' upun which Fahius, iuuaiitly dismounting, exclaimed: ' I 
wished to try, my non, whctlier or not you knew IJiat you were 
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It is reported indeed that the great grandfather •' 
of our Fabius, though he was one of the most illus- 
trious men in Rome, whether we consider his repu- 
tation or his authority; though he had been five 
times consul, and had been honoured with several 
glorious triumphs on account of his success in wan 
of the highest importance, yet condescended to 
serve as lieutenant to his son then consul ^, in an 
expedition against the Samnites : and while the con- 
sul, in the triumph which was decreed him, entered 
Rome in a chariot and four, he with others followed 
him on horseback. Thus, while he had authority 
over his son considered as a private man, and while 
he was both in reality and in estimation the moat 
considerable member of the commonwealth, he yet 
gloried in showing his subjection to the laws and to 
the magistrate. Nor was this the only part of his 
character, that deserves to be admired. When he 
had the misfortune to lose his son, he bore that loss 
with great moderation, as became a wise man and a 
good father : and the funeral oration, which at 
the interment of illustrious men is usually pro- 
nounced by some near kinsman, he delivered him- 
self; and, having committed it to writing, made it 
public. 

When Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was sent 
proconsul into Spain, had defeated the Carthagi- 
nians in many engagements, and driven them out 
of that province ; and had likewise gloriously re- 
duced several towns and nations under the dominion 
of Rome, he was received with unprecedented ac- 
clamations and universal joy. Being appointed ccm^ 
sul, and finding that the people demanded ztA ex^ 
pected something extraordinary at his \.zxA\*, be 

^' Fabius Rullus, maitioned in the bepscjTLt *^ '-'''* ^^^ 
For his accumulated booours see Lit. riiL 5>--: -i^- ^'i^- ^» , i*l 
X. 13. 22.» 

** Q. Fabius Gurges, who had be« ^^^^atcj^. v; t*-» UmmitM 
and would have been dezrw^td from tte *Anm\)-Jtu*\ i««t i/^ «•» W 
ther promised to attend him to tJM; t0aumA Ki.^gUMn m u* l^^M^ 
nant. See Liv. xi. 5^ and VaL )Lgl. •- ' 
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considered it as a superannuated method and wortliy 
only of the inactivity of an old man, to watch the 
motions of Annibal in Italy. He determined there- 
fore to transfer the seat of war into Africa, to fill the 
enemy's country with his legions, to extend his ra- 
vages far and wide, and to attempt Carthage itself. 
With this view, be exerted all his talents to bring 
the people into his design. But Fabiiis filled the 
city with alarms, as if the commonwealth were 
about to be brought into the most extreme danger 
by a rash and indiscreet young man ; in short, he 
scrupled not to do and say every thing, which he 
thought likely to dissuade his countrymen from em- 
bracing the proposal. With the senate He carried 
his point**. But the people believed that his oppo- 
sition to Scipio proceeded either from envy of his 
success, or trom a secret tear that if he should 
achieve some signal exploit, and cither put an end 
to the war or even remove it out of Italy, his own 
slow proceedings through the course of so many 
years might be imputed to indolence or timidity. 

To me, Fabius seems at first to have opposed the 
measures of Scipio from an excess of caution and 
prudence, and to have really tliought the danger at- 
tending his project great j but in the progress of the 
opposition I think he went too far, misled by ambi- 
tion and a jealousy of Scipio's I'ising glory. For he 
applied to C'rassus, the collcguc of Scipio, and en- 
deavoured to persuade him not to yield up to him 
that province '" ; but, if he thought it proper to con- 



« See llie debates in tlie icnnte vipon that i 
(sxviii. 40 — 14 ) The Bpeedm boUi vt Fubiiw and Scipio, u there 
n-norLcd, arc excellent, and well tlcBorvc pctuial.* 

'*■ Thi* Crnwus could not do ; for, bcinp Ponlifcs Maxinms, it 
wu neccnary thai heidiouM remain in Italy. (See Tac. Ann. iii. 
71.) It doo not therefore tct'm probable, that Fabiiu could bnvc 
gone to till* length, i]|icin the occanion ; thouf;h he certainly ajv 
|Mqn to have been tlic citiiae cf withhoiitiog from him the nccrMsrv 
■U|i]ilie*. Lit. (ib. i5 ] ipcriliei the poriiculBr tontributioiii uf 
tbefriendl)' cities, Ca'ic, l'u|itilouu), TLty(]\iInii, Volutcrru, .Vraiiiui, 
ttc. 6ic. 
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duct the war in that manner, to go himself against 
Carthage. Nay, he even prevented the raising of 
money for that expedition ; so that Scipio was obh'ged 
to find the supplies as he could : and this he effected 
through his influence with the cities of Hetruria^ 
which were wholly devoted to his interest ^\ As for 
Crassus, he stayed at home, partly induced to it by 
his natural niilanessandpeaceablenessof disposition^ 
and partly by the care of religion, which was entrust^ 
ed to him as high-priest. 

Fabius, therefore, adopted another method to tra^ 
verse the design. He prevented the young men, 
who offered to go volunteers, from giving in their 
names ; and loudly declared both in the senate and 
in the Forum, " That Scipio not only himself avoids 
*' ed Annibal, but intended to carry away with him 
" the remaining strength of Italy ; persuading the 
*' young men to abandon their parents, their wives^ 
^^ and their native city^ while an unsubdued and po- 
" tent enemy was still at their doors.*' With these 
assertions he so terrified the pec^le, that they al- 
lowed Scipio to take with him only the legions 
that were in Sicily, and three hundred of those 
men who had served under him with so much 
fidelity in Spain. In this particular, Fabius seems 
to have followed the dictates of his own cautious 
temper. 

After Scipio was gone over into Africa, an ac« 

" Scipio was empowered to demand from the allies all things ne- 
cessary for building and equipping a new fleet. And many of tlic 
provinces and cities voluntarily taxed themselves to furnish him with 
com, iron, timber, cloth for sails, &c. so that, in forty days ufter 
the cutting of the timber, he was in a condition to set sail with a 
fleet of thirty new galleys, beside the thirty which he had before. 
There went with him about seven thousand volunteers. (Liv. ib. 45, 
46.) (L.) Plutarch, therefore, in what he says below about Fabius* 
discouraging the volunteers, is mistaken ; having probably, as Jf. 
Hicard suggests, misinterpreted and misapplied the Liyian word 
tenuity (in the sentence, ui vduntariox auctre sibi milites licerefy 
tenuit) as meaning not ^tenir but reteniry and spoken not of Scipio 
but of Fabius.^ 
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count was soon brouglit to Rome of his glorious and 
wonderful achievements. This account was followed 
by rich spoils, which confirmed it. A Numidian 
king" was taken prisoner ; two camps were burn- 
ed and destroyed, and in them a vast number of 
men, arms, and horses ; and the Carthaginians 
sent orders to Annihal to quit his fruitless hopes 
in Italy, and return home to defend his own coun- 
try. While every tongue was applauding these ex- 
ploits of Scipio, Fabius proposed that his successor 
should be appointed, without any shadow of reason 
i'or it, except that implied in the well-known 
maxim ; " That it is dangerous to trust aftliirs 
of such importance to the fortune of one man, 
because it is not likely that lie will be constantly 
successful." 

By this he offended the people, who now consi- 
dered him as a captious and an envious man ; or 
as one whose courage and hopes were sunk in the 
dregs of years, aud who therefore looked upon 
Annibal as much more formidable than he really 
was. Nay, even when. Annibal had embarked his 
army and quitted Italy, Fabius ceased not to dis- 
turb the general joy and to damp the spirits of 
Rome. For he aflirmed, " That tlie commonwealth 
" was now come to her last and worst trial ; and 
*' had still greater reason to dread the efforts of 
'* Annihal when he should arrive in Africa, and 
*' attack Scipio under the walls of Carthage, with 
" an army yet warm with the blood of so many Ro- 
" man generals, dictators, and consuls." These dc- 



"' Called Sjiiliax, who, according to I.ivy (xxx, 5, and 1 1 .1, wn* 
ukci) atlcr ine buniiug uf Lis own camp and tli:it til' A>ilruliid. 
Forty tliDUHund of tiK',eiii'RiIvB fell by lire or swonl. luid aliovc dw 
thousand were litkcn pri«unc.TR; aniong 'whoin wuro many Via- 
lluifjinian nirhlot. luid cWun svnuturti. A huiidriHl and Rcvrnty-four 
military ntiindnrdii, upu-iird of tHo iliouNinil sL-vt-n hundred Nu- 
midian horae>, and hix dtphduta (beside eight, timt [HTiftlicd} witli 
wi immenic niuunity of anas, I'dl ialo the bimdi of the victun. 
(W. tb.fi.)* 
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clamations alarmed the city ; and, though the war 
was removed into Africa, the danger seemed to ap- 
proach nearer Rome than ever. 

Soon afterward, however, Scipio defeated Anni- 
bal in a pitched battle, and threw him down and 
trampled under foot tlie pride of Carthage ''. This 
afforded the Romans a pleasure beyond all their 
hopes, and restored firmness to their empire, which 
had been shaken by so many tempests, fiut Fabius 
Maximus did not live to the end of the war, to hear 
of the overthrow of Annibal, or to see the prospe- 
rity of his countrv re-established: for, about thb 
time that Annibal left Italy ^\ he fell sick and died. 
Epaminondas died so poor, that the Thebans buried 
him at the public charge ; for at his death nothing 
was found in his house, except an iron spit^^. The 
expense of Fabius' fUneral was not, indeed, de- 
frayed out of the Roman treasury, but ever^ citizen 
contributed a small piece of money toward it'^: not 
that he died without effects, but that they might 
bury him as the father of the people, and that the 
honours paid to him at his death might be congruous 
to the dignity of his life. 



73 Plutarch here undoubtedly refers to the thirty venerable 
bassadors, despatched to Scipio with proposals for a treaty, who 
upon their arrival at the Roman general's tent, after their countiyli 
manner (as Livy suggests, ib. 16.) prostrated themselves at his wHm 
A similar instance of wliat the Romans accounted humiliatioiiy ae» 
curred iii the ten chie& of the dty, sent afier the fatal battle of 
Zama to sue for peace (ib. 36.) See also Polyb. xv.* 

74 A little afterward. Annibal left Italy, A U. C, 540. Fafwia 
must have died very old ; exaeUe aiatisj to use the words of Ltvjr 
(ib. 26. )» ^^o states, on the authority o^ some wnxen, that he hit 
held the office of augur sixty-two yean.* 

75 Xy lander is of opinion, that the word oCi>>r»«^ r. thh fAmt 
does not signify * a spit,' but • a piece of money ;* iift*3 li*: hi^tma, 
from a passage in the life of Lysander, tliat zuMMry « » ^a^^^^mtif 
made ia a p^-ramidical form. But he did w/i cv*j«m<**^> *-i*i* IMi 
money was not in use at Tbebes, and acccrdii^^^ tv y'iU'^il Ms 
obeliscus was of iron. 

7* The aniouDt must have been v^stt ',vi*»^r4U*» m i i m m 
in the coune of liie fsecedutf y«ar v» ivuuc vw vimIml liSUft/lMr 
citize^i.* 
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The mild and moderate behaviour of Kabius to 
Minucius sets in a ven- disadvantageous lic^r iho 
conduct of Pericles, in his implacable pcrseouiion 
of Cimon and Thucydides, valuable men and tVionds 
to the aristocracy, and yet banished by his praciices 
and intrigues. 

Besides, the power of Pericles was much greater 
than that of Fabius ; and therclbro he did not sulVer 
any misfortune to be brought upon Athens by the 
wrong measures of other generals. Tohnides alone 
carried it against him for attacking the Ittrotians; 
and, in so doing, he was defeated and slain. All the 
rest adhered to his party, and submitted to his 
opinion, on account of his superior authority: where- 
as Fabius, whose measures were salutary and sate as 
far as they depended upon himsclF, appears only to 
have fallen short by his inability to prevent the mis- 
carriages of others. For the Romans wouhl not have 
had so many misfortunes to deplore, if the power of 
Fabius had been as great in Rome, as that of Pericles 
wa? in Athens^'. 

Their liberality and public spirit were displayed, 
by Pericles in refusing the sums that were oiierecl 
to him, and by Fabius in ransoming his soldiers with 
his owa money. Tliis indeed was no considerable 
expeiLse, be'iLg only about six talents ""^ liut it i» 



*■ M- I/fci-sr *cTc T^ri- irfTiKDj.y rfMiiwkfi, ilini m':ii arc not mi 

- * ' . • 
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COMPARED. 



SUCH were the lives of these two persons, so 
illustrious and worthy of imitation, both in their 
civil and their military capacity. Wc will first com- 
pare their talents for war. And here it strikes us at 
once, that Pericles came into power at a time when 
the Athenians were at the height of their glory, 
great in themselves and respectable to their neigh- 
bours: hence, in the very strength of the republic, 
with only common success he was secure from any 
disgraceful step. Whereas Fabius took the helm, 
when Rome was in her deepest disgrace and dis- 
tress ; so that he Iiad not the well-established pros- 
perity of a flourishing slate to preserve, but to draw 
his country from an abyss of misery and to raise it to 
happiness. Besides, the successes of Cimon, tlic 
victories of Myronides and Leocratcs, and the nume- 
rous achievements of Tolmides furnished occasion to 
Pericles, during his administration, rather to enter- 
tain the city with feasts and games, than to make 
new acquisitions or to defend the old ones by arms. 
On the other hand, Pabius had the frightful objects 
before his eyes of defeats and disasters of Roman 
consuls and generals slain, of lakes and ticlds and 
forests full of the dead carcasses of whole armies, 
and of rivers flowing with blood down to the very 
sea. In this tottering and decayed condition of the 
commonwealth, he was to support it by his counsels 
and his vigour, and to keep it from fiUling into abso- 
lute ruin, to which it had been so nearly reduced by 
the errors of former commanders. 

It may seem indeed a less arduous performance to 
manage the tempers of a people humbled by calami- 
ties and compelled by necessity lo listen to reason, 
than to restrain the wilducss and insolence of a city 
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allowed that Pericles both foresaw and foretold what 
success tlie Athenians would have in the war; 
namely, that they would ruin themselves by grasp- 
ing at too much. But it was entirely against the 
opinion of Fabius, that the Romans sent Scipio into 
Africa; and yet they were victorious there, not by 
the favour of fortune, but by the courage and con- 
duct of their general. So that the sagacity of Peri- 
cles was attested by the misfortunes of his country, 
while from the glorious success of the Romans it aj)- 
peared tliat I'abius was utterly mistaken. And it is 
indeed an equal fault in a commaniler-in-chief tofhil 
into danger through want of foresight, and to lose an 
advantage through want of confidence. For it is 
the same defect of judgement and skill", which 
sometimes produces too much confidence, and some- 
times leaves too little. So much concerning their 
abilities in war. 

If we consider them in their political capacity, we 
shall find that the chief fault laid to the charge of 
Pericles was his having caused the Peloponnesi^ war, 
through opposition to the Lacedemonians, which 
made him unwilling to give up to them the least point. 
Neither do I suppose, that Fabius Maximus would 
have given up any point to the Carthaginians, but 
that he would generously have run the last risk to 
maintain the dignity of Rome. 

'• This «irii(.ii sigiiifieB, as well a« ' inexperience' Fabiui had 
as much experience us Pcriclcsi and yet was not equaJly hunny in 
hia conjectures with regard to future evciilB. (L.) M. Ritarjliow- 
cver justlj- observes, that Scipio's nuccecs in Africa by no nti-nns of 
itself justifies thv ex|ieditiuii, which he did not very nbly defend b v 
irgunteiil. Phocion (as we shall sec in his Life) ojiijust'd wiJi 
etiual 2cal and fruitlcsmcM a hazurdoui war of the Atheiuaiu, whieli 
happened at first to turn out better than lie exjwcted : yet this did 
not induce hitn to retract his orii^nol opiniuu. i'lutiirdi hini«-If 
Ukewiu; infonn* us. thai Pericles did not uiiprovo or atTect tii copy 
ihcMc dashing f^onernit, whn now and tnen mode a luckv hit. 
And Ovid puts into the muut}i of one of his Heroines the Keavy 
iupTccatiuii, 

' Careal uieceuibut oplo, 

Quii>/uU ab e\'€iUu/acta notanda putat, (ii. 9<i.)* 
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not ea6y to say what treasure Pericles might not 
have amassed n'om the allies, and from kings who 
paid court to him on account of his authority ; yet 
no man ever kept himself more pure from corrupt 
tion. 

As for the temples, public edifices, and other 
works, with which Pericles adorned Athens, all the 
structures of that kind in Rome put together, until 
the times of the Caesars ^, deserved not to be com- 
pared with them, either in magnificence of design or 
m excellence of execution. 

•tfen ; which would amount to 6i>750 drachmas, or upward of ten 
talents : a verv considerable expense to Fabius, which he was only 
cmUed to defray by selling purt of his estate. 

^ What an idea does this give us of the magnificence of Rome 
mder the Cusara! well might Ausustus boast mamoream se relin- 
f ne rf» fftmrn laimHam accepuset. (Suet. Aug. 28, 29.) This remark 
aowever» made to his frienos on his deathbed, Dion Cassius (Ivi. SO.) 
tefihra not to the public buildings, but to the greatness and stability 
if tba empire.^ 
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aoer Mindarus and Phamabazus ; the latter of tohom is again 
defeated by Alcibiades and Thrasyllus. Alcibiades besieges Choice^ 
dotty roiUs Phamabazus^ and takes Selybria, Capture qfChalcedon 
and Byzantium. Alcibiades restored. Honours heaped upon him 
ai Athens. He celebrates with much pomp the Greater Eleusinian 
Mysteries. Sets off on an expedition against the Lacedamonians ; 
and incurs a Jresh accusation* Is superseded by other generals^ 
and retires into Thrace, Lysander defeats the Athenian Jleet^ and 
takes Athens. Alcibiades passes into Bithynia^ toith the intention 
of presenting himself to Artaxerxes. Lysander ^ in conjunction toith 
Phamabazusy concerts his death. He is assassinated in Phrygia. 



EURYSACES ', the son of Ajax, is supposed to 
have been the founder of Alcibiades' family: by his 
mother's side he was descended from Alcmajon ; for 
he was the son of Dinomache, the daughter of Me- 

Sacles. His father Clinias gained great honour in 
ic sea-fight of Artemisium% where he fought in a 
ffalley fitted out at his own expense, and afterward 
rcll in the battle of Coronsea, when the Boeotians 
won the day. Pericles and Ariphron, the sons of 
Xanthippus and near relations to Alcibiades, were 
his) guardians. It is said, and not without reason, 

I The splendour of Alcibiades* family is attested by tlie number 
oP rcupectoble historians, who have recorded many particulars with 
•ome unimportant variations relative to it*s founders. In this list 
M. Uicanl mentions Pausanias, i. 35., Isocratcs, Demosthenes in 
Mid*, Lysias, Androcides, Diodonis Siculus xii. S8., Valerius Max- 
imusiii. 4., A. Gellius xv, 7m and Herodotus vi. 131. His grand- 
ikther Megacleii» mentioned below, married Agariste, daughter of 
Citstlienes, tyrant of Sicyon (Herod, vi. 130.) and was descended 
(hiiu AlcnmH>n, whose ancestors were eminent in the time of The- 
•riis (Suidas, in voc. Alcmttonides) Xanthippus, the father of Peri- 
cles, ntarried another Agariste, cousin of the former.^ 

* Siv Herod, viii. 17. The battle of Coronasa, in which he fell, 
was fought (according to Diod. Sic. xii. 6.) Ol. Ixxxiii. t^ , and 
proved very diKOKtrouM to the Athenians ; the greatest part of whom 
were eitlier M\\\ with their general Tolmidt»s, or taken prisoners, 
and ransomed by the surrender of many cities in Bcsotia.^ 
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that the afFection and attachment of Socrates con- 
tributed much to his fame. ForNicias^Demosthenes, 
Lamachus, Phormio, Thrasybulus, and Theramenes 
his contemporaries were men of eminence, yet we 
do not so much as know the name of the mother of 
any of them ; whereas we know with respect even 
to the nurse of Alcibiades, that she was a native of 
Lacedaemon and called Amycla, as well as that 
.Zopyrus was his school-master ^ ; the one being re* 
corded by Antisthenes, and the other by Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may suffice to 
say, that it retained it's sweet and lovely character 
throughout the several stages of childhood, youth, 
and manhood. For it is not universally true, as 
Euripides says, that 

The vciy autumn of a form once fine 
Retains it's beauties \ 

•Yet this was the case with Alcibiades, among a few 
others, on account of his natural vigour and happy 
constitution. 

3 Plutarch has more than once censured Pericles for his negli- 
gence in the latter particular. Zopyrus (as Plato informs us, in 
his Alcib. i.) was an old obstinate Thracian slave. In the former 
respect he was mere attentive, as from the Life of Lycurgus it ap« 
pears, that the Lacedsmonian nurses were in great request from 
their judicious attention to their charges. If however they were as 
fond of gossippingy as modem nurses are said to be, an industrious 
punster in aJlusion to her name might graft some allusion urn 
«Sa<Pfst(nf to the tacitis Amt/dis of Vlrg. ^n. x. 564.* 

^ This passage is likewise again quoted by Plutarch (Ef»r. 24 ) 

as having been said by Euripides of Agatho, a beautiful boy. All 

the ancients, who have spoken of Alcibiades (as Plato, Diod. Sic > 

Justin, Corn. Nepos, &c.) agree in praising his extraordinary beauty. 

By Socrates it was admired, as the indfx animi ; and his innocent 

attachment long preserved Alcibiades from the dangers, to which 

by his connections and figtu-e, and still more by his versatility of 

character, he was expos^ Flattery however, and pleasure, and 

ambition at last gained the ascendency (how seldom do they fail!) 

over honesty, reason, and moderation : and Alcibiades under thtir 

joint influence, after many years of persecution and hazard, perished 

at the age of thirty-seven by assassination in the arms of a courtesan. 

Indocti dUcant ' * 

VOL. II. I 
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He had a lisping in his speech, which became 
him, and gave a grace and persuasive turn to Iijs 
discourse. Aristophanes ' in those verses in which 
^e ridicules Theonis, takes notice that Alcibiides 
lisped, calling Theorus Colai' ('Flatterer') instead 
o£ Coraj- ('Raven')! whence the poet takes occa- 
sion to observe that the term, so mis-pronounced, 
was extremely applicable. With this agrees the 
satirical description, which Archippns gives of the 
son of Alcibiades; 

With eauntpring vtep, to imitate his lire. 

The vain youth luovet. ; liU loose robe wiMly flouts ^; 

lie bends the occk ; lie luips. 

His manners were far from being uniform : neither 
indeed is it strange, that they varied with the great 
events and wonderful vicissitudes of bis fortune. 
He was, naturally, a man of strong passions; but 
Ilis predominant one vas an ambition to contend, 
and overcome. This appears from what is lelatcd of 
his sayings, when a boy. Wiien hard pressed ia 
wrestling, to prevent his being thrown he bit the 
grasping hands of his antagonist, wlio let go his hold 
and said ; *' You bite, Alcibiades, like a woman." 
" No," replied he, " but like a lion." 

One day he was playing at dice with other boys, 
in the street; and as it came to his turn to throw, 
a loaded waggon came up. At first he called to the 
driver to stop, because he was to throw in the nay, 
over which the waggon was to pass. The rustic 
disregarding him and driving on, the other boys 
made way for him ; but Alcil)iadcs placed himself 
upon his face directly before the waggon, ami 
stretching himself out, bade llic fellow drive on if 
he pleased. Upon this he was so startled, that he 

* V«p. I. i. 

• In the 5..fk«ii»> iXm. of the on'eirnl we mny {iL-rliapa di>.i-cn) 
tht- ---htiMrro revocanU lacemat of ihc Kdinmi aalrrist. (Jut, i. 
iH-) Thnc wcrv the dhdnct'i both at Cinire and Rome. 

Archi[ipiw wu a. writer of the OI'I C'otutdjr.* 
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stopped his horses, while those who saw it ran up to 
him with cries of terror. 

In the course of his education, he willingly re- 
ceived the lessons of his other masters, but remsed 
to learn to play upon the flute, which he considered 
as a mean art, and unbecoming a {gentleman. " The 
^'^ use of the plectrum and the lyre, he would say, 
has nothing in it that disorders the features or 
form ; but a man is hardly to be known by his 
most intimate friends, when he plays upon the 
flute. Besides the lyre does not hinder the per- 
former from speaking, or accompanying it with a 
song ; whereas the flute so engages the mouth and 
the breath, that it leaves no possibility of speaking. 
Let the Theban youth therefore pipe, who know 
** not how to discourse : but we Athenians, accord-. 
'* ing to the account of our ancestors, have Minerva 
" for our patroness and Apollo for our protector ; 
" one of whom threw away the flute ^ and the 
" other stripped oflT the skin of the man who played 
** upon it®/* Thus partly by raillery, and partly 
by argument, Alcibiades kept both himself and 
others from learning to play upon the flute: for it 
soon became the talk among the young men of con- 
dition, that Alcibiades was right in detesting that 
art, and ridiculing those who practised it Thus it 
lost it's place in the number of liberal accomplish- 
ments, and was universally exploded. 
In the in vecti ves, which Antipho ' wrote agaimt 

^ This is fnentiooed, funoDg oChen, by Arislcde ^Poik. viiL 64* 

^ho there disanss^^^ ^^ some length die admugei aod ^oaAnm- 

^H^o^the stu€ly oF music; and aUributtt the wgcr of tLezvidtti 

to the irrationiJitjr 4>€ the flirte. Mad. Dao«, in *t li— >: -rti* 

toiler Terence, ^^ printed sooie Te«« b j Wr W ^rr^ :^ 

»toiyofMioerv-a. wbioli sbe awi^« i««x,fE«id....- :. ^ « 

ofarefiaeda^ for rJr.^ n. i««l in«ruii«r: =: «*.-^..* 
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^Jcibiades, it is recorded that wlicn a boj'. he ran 
away from home to one of his friends named Demo- 
crates : and that Ariphon would have had procla- 
tnation made for him, had not Pericles diverted him 
from it by saying, " If lie is dead, we shall only 
" find him one day the sooner for it; if he is safe, 
*' it will be a reproach to him as long as he lives." 
Another story is, that he killed one of his servants 
with a stroke of his stick, in Sihyrtitis' place of exer- 
cise. But, perhaps, we ought not to give entire 
credit to these things, professedly written by an 
enemy to defame him. 

Many persons of rank made their court to Alcl- 
biades, but it is evident tiiat they were charmed 
and attracted by the beauty of his per.son. Socrates 
was the only one, whose regards were fixed upon his 
mind, and bore witness to the young man's virtue 
and ingenuousness ; the rays of which he could 
distinguish through his fine form. And fearing lest 
the pride of riches and high rank and the crowd 
of flatterers, both Athenians and strangers, should 
corrupt him, he used his best endeavours to prevent 
it ; and took care that so hopefttl a plant should not 
lose it's fruit, and perish in the very flower. If 
ever fortune so enclosed and fortified a man with 
what are called her goods, as to render him "* impe- 
.netrable to the incision-knife of philosophy, and 
the probe of sharp and honest advice, it was surely 
Alcibiades. From the very first, he was surrounded 
with pleasures; and a multitude of admirers deter- 
mined to say nothing but what they thought would 
|)Ieasc, and to keep him from all instruction and 
reproof: yet by hi.s native penetration he distin- 
guished the value of Socrates, and attached himself 
to him, rejecting the rich and the great who sued 
for his regard. 



'" Plutarch ■« «ipre«iiou bere ii no 
nf Lliv tnuulotton, bui it is couched ii 

way, Wl' rnrfmn wn f lAws^i v>'w^^<", 



^■(BCtl^ ihu aamc with that 
figure* which tcii<l th« wb» 
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The company resented the affront, and said, " He 
" had benaved to Anytus with great rudeness and 
*' insolence." *' Not at all," said Anytus, " but 
** rather with kindness and forbearance; since he 
** has left us half, when he knew it was in his power 
" to have taken the whole." 

In the same manner he behaved to his other 
admirers, except only one stranger. This man, they 
tell us. was but in indifferent circumstances; for 
when he had sold all, he could make up no more 
then the sum of a hundred staters ", 'which he car- 
ried to Alcibiades, and entreated him to accept. 
Alcibiades was pleased at the thing, and with a smile 
invited him to supper. After a kind reception and 
entertainment, he returned him the gold, but re- 
quired him to attend the next day when the public 
revenues were to be offered to ftirm, and to be sure 
to be the highest bidder. The man endeavouring to 
excuse himself, because the rent would be many 
talents, Alcibiades, who had a private pique against 
the old farmers, threatened to have him beaten if he 
refused. Next morning therefore the stranger ap- 
peared in the market-place, and oflfcred a talent more 
than the former rent. The farmers, uneasy and 
angry at this, called upon him to name his security, 
supposing that he could not find any. The poor 
man upon thio, much startled, was going to retire 
with shame; when Alcibiades, who stood at some 
distance, cried out to the magistrates, " Set down 
** my name} he is my friend, and I wil! be his 
** security." When tlie old farmen* of the revenue 
heard this, they were much perplexed ; for their way 

'» The tuter wbbb com which wd^'hi-d four Allic draohinui, and 
wM cither of gold or nilvcr. The silvi-r wiw worth about Wo shil- 
lin||B and sixpence iterling. The atotcr dftriciu, a gold c»iii, was 
wonh twchr alliilinus uiiil Uirucpencc halfpenny ; but the .Attic 
mater of gold must Fuve been worth much more, il' we rcvkun the 
iiroportion of ^old to >i1vcr only as ten to one : Uader thcreloro 
II greatly mistnkon. when he wijn tl»e coin hn\' mentioned bjF 
Plutan:h wu uarth cinly forty French soui ; fur I'lularcb cxpreMHy 
ncmioiu, that theae suitcra were of gold. 
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v^as, with the profits of the current year to pay the 
rent of the preceding : so that, perceiving no other 
way to extricate themselves out of the difficulty, 
they humbly applied to the stranger and offered him 
money. But Alcibiades would not suffer him to take 
less than a talent, which was accordingly paid him* 
Having rendered him this service, he told liim he 
might relinquish his bargain. 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept 
possession of Alcibiades* heart by the excellence of 
his genius, and the pathetic turn of his conversation, 
which often drew tears from his young companion* 
And though sometimes he gave him the slip, and 
was drawn away by his flatterers, who exhausted aU 
the art of pleasure for that purpose ; yet the philo^ 
sopher took care to hunt out his fugitive, who feared 
and respected none but him, regarding the rest with 
sovereign contempt. Hence that saying of Clean- 
tfaes, ^^ Socrates holds Alcibiades by the ear, and 
*^ leaves to his rivals the rest of him, with which hts 
** scorns to meddle." In fact, Alcibiades was very 
capable of being led by the allurements of pleasure ; 
so at least what Thucydides *^ says, concerning his 
excesses in his way of living, gives us occasion to 
believe. Those who endeavoured to corrupt him, 
attacked him on a still weaker side, his vanity and 
love of distinction, and led him into extravagimt 
and unseasonable projects ; persuading him, that O^ 
soon as he should apply himself to the management* 
of public affairs, he would not only eclipse the otbcr^ 
generals and orators, but surpass even Pericles him-- 
self, in point of reputation as well as interest with' 
the powers of Greece. But as iron, when softened 
by the fire, is soon hardened again and brought to if 
proper temper by cold water ; so when Alcibiadd? 
was enervated by luxury, or swoln with pride, $a» 
crates corrected and brought him to himself by hia 

»3vLl5. 
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discourses ; for from them he learned the number of 
his defects, and the imperfection of his virtue. 

When he was past his childhood, happening to 
go into a grammar-school, he asked the master for 
a volume of Homer ; and upon his answering that 
he had nothing of Homers, he gave him a box on 
the ear, and left him '*. Another school-master tell- 
ing him, that he had a Homer corrected by himself; 
"How!" said Alcibiades, "and do you employ 
"your time in teaching children to read? You, 
** who are able to correct Homer, might seem to 
" be fit to instruct men '*." 

One day wishing to speak to Pericles, he went 
to his house ; and being told that, *' He was engaged 
" in considering how to give in his accounts to the 
" people i" he said as he went away, " He had 
** better consider how to avoid giving in any accounts 
" at all '"." 

While he was yet a youth, he made the campaign 
at Potidffia, where Socrates lodged in the same tent 
with him, and was bis companion in every engage- 

" M. Dacier, in excuse for the schoolmaster, pleads that 
Homer's poems were at that time in few hands. And yet they 
had been coUectetl by Lycur^us, as Plutarch iiilormg us in hULifu, 
when he was travefiing in A&ta Minor, arranged by him in a re- 
gular series, and iatroduced into Greece. See Vol. I. p. 11 5. and not. 
(13.) Diogenes Laertius indeed clalmB the honour of thU achievu- 
mcnt for Solon, and others fur Piaistratus, or his son llipparchus. 
Perhaps, they had each of them some concern in collecting ihem, 
or combining them in their present order: at all events, they couM 
hardly be so scarce in the time of Alcibiades, as M. Dacier «u|i- 
potes i nor would Pluturch, upon that theory, have recorded this 
story. See also ^lian V. H. xiii. 38." 

'> M. Ricard talcei this passage seriously, and thinks that this 
second abecedarian might possibly have corrected Homer ! — an uu- 
thoT, under whom Alexander the Great studied the art of war, and 
Lycursus improved himself in moral and political science 1 • 

'" This story is not toM in the Life of Pericles, where one would 
naturally expect to meet with it; and is indeed rendered impro- 
bable by what Plutarch there says, of his superiority to the love of 
wcaliJi, and his general accurncy as a statesman ; which is ubun- 
danily confirmed by tlie impartial Thueydldes \ii. 65 J in his 
^AMtAif n mm XlV^rm itftirrir;* 
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ment. In the principal battle, they both behaved 
with the utmost gallantry ; but Alcibiadcs at last fall- 
ing down wounded, Socrates advanced to defend 
him, which he effectually did in the sight of great 
numbers, saving both him and his arm^s. For this 
the prize of valour was certainly due to Socrates, 
but the generals inclined to bestow it upon Alcibiades 
on account of his quality ; and Socrates, willing to 
encourage his thirst after true glory, was the first 
who gave bis suffrage for him, and urged them to 
adjudge him the crown and the complete suit of 
armour. On the other hand, at the battle of Delium 
where the Athenians were routed ^\ and Socrates 
with a few others were retreating on foot, Alcibiadesf 
observing it did not pass him, but covered his re- 
treat and brought him safe off; though the enemy 
were pressing furiously forward and made a con- 
siderable slaughter of the Athenians. But this hap- 
pened long afterward. 

To Hipponicus the father of Callias, a man re- 
spectable both for his birth and fortune, Alcibiades 
one day gave a box on the ear ; not that he had 
any quarrel with him or was heated by passion, but 
simply because, in a wanton frolic, he had agreed 
with his companions to do so. The whole city being| 
full of the story of this insolence, and every body 
(as it was natural to expect) expressing some rcseot- 
inent, early next morning Alcibiades went to wait 
upon Hipponicus, knocked at the door, and was ad- 
mitted. As soon as he came into his presence, he 
stripped off his garment, and presenting his naked 
body desired him to beat and chastise him as he 
pleased. But Hipponicus pardoned him, and dis-^ 

'7 Laches, who was with Socrates at the time, infonns us that, 
if others had done their duty as Socrates did his, the Athenians 
would not have been defeated in the baule of Delium. See Thucyd. 
n. 2., iv. 101. Plato however, from whom we have this account of 
the affair at Potidsea, is supposed by Athenaeus (v. 15.) to ha^e 
fabricated the story in honour of his master: but his proofs are too 
long for insertion in this place.* That battle was fought OL Ixxxix., 
^ight years after the battle of Potidaea. 
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Husised his Ttseatmeati majt some tinte afterward 
hu gave ilim hta dMckSer Uipparete in marriage. 
SoMesaj it was boc H^»ponicus, but his son Callias. 
'•hu jeave Hipparete to Alcibiades with ten talentii 
for her portiua ; and that, when she brought him a 
diili], be decDaoded ten talents more, as if he had 
taken her od that condition : upon which Calhas, 
a^prebeosivc of same ill conhetjuence from lit» art- 
ful coatrlvaoces, declared to tlie people in full as- 
sembly, that if he should happen to die without 
children, they should be his heirs '". 

Hipparcte was a most prudent and affectionate 
wife ; but at last, growing uneasy at her husband's 
a:isociating with such a number of courtesans, both 
strangers and Athenians, she quitted his house and 
went to her brother's. Alcibia<Ie» however con- 
tinued his debaucheries, and gave himself no pain 
flbout her ; but it was necessary for her, in order to 
a legal separation, to give in a bill of divorce to the 
ArcTion, and to appear personally with it : for the 
sending of it by another hand was not sufficient. 
When she came to do this according to law, Alci- 
biades rushed in, caught her in his arms, and carried 
tier through the market-place to his own house, no 
one presuming to oppose him or to take her from 
bim. From that time she remained with him until 
bcr death, which happened not long afterward, when 
Alcibiaden was upon his voyage to Ephesus. Nei- 
ther does the violence used in this case seem to be 
contrary to the laws, either of society in general, 
or of tliat republic in particular. I'or the law of 
Athens, in requiring her who seeks to be divorced 
to appear iu person, probably intended to give the 
husbaod an opportunity of nseeting with and recover- 
ing her. 

** TliM Tcr»on is founded upon a piutage in the oration of Ando- 
rlili* »)^4tiut AlcibUdL<8, nTcrred to b; M. HJcard, whero the Titct, 
M it huw (Uuid* in the wxt, is (rsprculy ssKitcd : and ia indeed 
anich the mnrc probablt- of tlic two, if reten intent of ill luagotlken 
:> till!' huniaii hi'itrt, n* it luuully doit at present-* 
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Alcibiades had a dog of uncommon size and 
beauty, which cost him seventy mins ; and yet bis 
tail, which was his principal ornament, he caused to 
be cut off'°. Some of his acquaintance severely 
blamed his acting so strangely, and told him that all 
Athens rung with the story of his foolish treatment 
of the dog : at which he laughed and said, ^^ This 
*' is the very thing I wished ; for I would have the 
^^ Athenians talk of this, lest they should find some* 
" thing worse to say of me/* 

The first thing which made him popular, and in- 
troduced him into the administration, was his di8« 
tributing of money, not designedly but by accident. 
Seeing one day a great crowd of people, as he was 
walking along, he asked what it meant ; and being 
informed that there was a donative made to the peo- 

le, he gave money too, as he went in among them. 

his meeting with loud applause, he was so much 
delighted, that he forgot a quail which he had under 
his robe^; and the bird, frightened with the noise, 
flew away. Upon this, the people set up still louder 
acclamations, and many of them assisted him to 
recover the quail. The man, who caught it and' 
brought it back to him, was one Antiochus^' a pilof, 
for whom he had ever afterward a particular regard. 
From his birth, his estate, his personal valour^ 

'' The valuable antique marble representing this animal in kk 
curtailed state, is now at Duncombe-Park, Yorkshire. But Dunr 
combe- Park, much as it may owe in various respects to art, is stiD 
more indebted to nature.* 

^^ It was the fashion in those days to breed quaih, as the English^ 
proh pudor I do cocks for fighting ; and, after the decision of the 
English senate upon the question of bull-fighting, might it not be 
Sidded proh curia! too.* Socrates, having brought Alcibiades to 
acknowledge that the way to rise to distinction aiaong the Athenins 
was, to study to excel tlie generals of their enemies, replied witli 
this severe irony, * No, no, Aldbiades ; your only study iS| how t^ 
surpass Midin m the art of breeding quails.* (Plato, Alcib. h) 

'* The name of the man who can^t the quail would hardly have 
been mentioned, had net Alcibiades subsequently entmsted Um 
with the cotnmand of the fleet in his absence ; when he took tiio 
opportunity to fight, and was completely beaten. 
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and the number of his friends and relations, he de- 
rived great advantages for introducing himself into 
the management of public affairs ; but what he chose, 
above all the rest, to recommend himself by to the 
people, was the charm of his eloquence. That he 
was a fine speaker, the comic writers bear witness ; 
as does the prince of orators likewise in his oration 
against Midias *% where he says that Alcibiades was 
the most eloquent man of his time. And if we may 
believe Theophrastus, a curious inquirer and one 
more versed in history than the other philosophers, 
Alcibiades had a peculiar happiness of invention, and 
a singular readiness of ideas. But as his care was 
employed not only upon the matter but the expres- 
sion, and he had littte facility in the latter, he often 
hesitated in the midst of a speech, not hitting upon 
the word he wanted, and stopping until it occurred 
to him. 

He was famed for his breed of horses, and the 
number of his chariots. lor no one beside himself 
either subject or sovereign, ever sent seven chariots 
together to the Olympic games. The first, the se- 
cond, and the fourth prizes, according to Thucy- 
dides *', or the tliird (as Euripides states), he bore 
away at once, which exceeds every thing performed 
by the most ambitious in that way. Euripides thu« 
celebrates his success ; 

Great son of Clinias, I record thy glory, 

First on tlie dueiv plain 

The threefold prize to pain ; 
What hero boast* thy pruse in Grecion story.' 



« from the paauge of Dcmoathenet allud«d lo, that 
he tpoke only from coinmon fame, and coniK^uently that there wai 
little of Alcibiadea' then e\tttnt. (L.) We Itiid lome remains of liia 
oratory in Thucydides, adda Langhornt^ : but who ««tinuite* the 
eloquence of ancient (tateRmen from the harangues of their hinorians, 
or of modern ones &oni the ' Debates in the .Senate of Lilliput,' •• 
detailed sixty years ago in the Gcntlenutn's Maguune?* 
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Twice *^ does the trumpet's voice thy name 
Around the plausive cirque proclaim : 

Twice on thy brow was seen 

The peacefVu olive's green. 
The glorious palm of easy-purchased fame. 

The emulation which several Grecian cities expressed, 
in their presents to him, gave a still higher lustre to 
his victories. Ephesus provided a magnificent pa- 
vilion for his use ; Chios was at the expense of keep- 
ing his horses, and beasts for sacrifice ; and Lesbos 
supplied him with wine, and every thing necessary 
for the most elegant public table ^. Yet, amidst 
this success, he did not escape without censure, oc- 
casioned either by the malice of his enemies, or by 
his own misconduct. There was at Athens (it is 
said) one Diomedes, a man of good character and 
a friend of Alcibiades, who was very desirous of 
winning a prize at the Olympic games ; and being 
informed that there was a chariot to be sold, which 
belonged to the city of Argos, where Alcibiades 
had a strong interest, he persuaded him to buy it for 
him. He accordingly did buy it, but he kept it 
for himself; leaving Diomedes to vent his rage, and 

** Alcibiades won the first, second, and third prizes in person ; 
beside which, his chariots won twice in his absence. The latter fi 
what Euripides refers to, in the words ttxmrnrt and ft^^tfra. (L,]| 
Athenaeus also i. 3., and Isocrates, speak of these victories ; but 
the first agrees with Thucydides, and Euripides is supported by the 
latter.* 

^^ Antisthenes, a disciple of Socrates, writes that Chios fed his 
horses, and Cyzicum provided his victims. The passage is remark- 
able ; for we learn from it that this was done, not only when Ald- 
biades went to the Olympic games, but in his warlike expeditions, 
and even in his travels. * Whenever (says he) Alcibiades travelled,^ 
four cities of the allies ministered to him, as his handmaids. Ejphe* 
sus furnished him with tents, as sumptuous as those of the Persians; 
Chios found provender for his horses ; Cyzicum supplied him with 
victims and provisions for his table ; and Lesbos with wine and all 
other necessaries for his household.* None but opulent cities wer9 
able to answer such an expense : for when Alcibiades won the three 
prizes in person at the Olympic games, aflcr he had offered a very 
costly sacrifice to Jupiter, he entertained at a magnificent repast tli^ 
innumerable company which had assisted at the games. 
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to call gods and men to bear witness of the injustice. 
For this, an action seems to have been brought 
against him ; and an oration still exists concerning 
a chariot, written by Isocrates in defence of Alcibi- 
ades, then a vouth : but the plaintiff is there named 
Tisias, not Diomedes. 

Alcibiades was very young, when he first applied 
liimaelf to the business of the republic, and yet he 
soon showed himself superior to the other orators. 
The persons capable of standing in some degree of 
competition with him, ivere Pha;ax the son of Era- 
eistratus, and Nicias the son of Niceratus. The 
latter was advanced in years, and one of the best 
generals of his time. The former was but a youth 
Jike himself, just beginning to make his way, for 
which he had the advantage of high birth ; but in 
other respects, as well as in the art of speaking, he 
was inferior to Alcibiades. He seemed fitter tor so- 
liciting and persuading in private, than tor stemming 
the torrent of a public debate : in short, he was one 
of those, of whom Eupolia says; 

" True, he can talk, and yet he is no ipcakcr "." 

There is extant an oration against Alcibiades and 
Phipax, in which among other things it is alleged 
of Alcibiades, that he used at his table many of the 
gold and silver vessels" provided for the sacred pro- 
cessions, as if they had been his own. 

There was at Athens one Hyperbolus, of the ward 
of Pcritbois, whom Thucydides " mentions as a very 



°* Aulufi Collins also cites thia line (1. 15.) and saji tliat Sallust, 
«p«akiii|: of one M. Atilius Piilicanus, had endeavoured to imitate it 
in Iiis lojuax mapt ^uamjacutidus. The French preserve ihc same 
distinction in their words, ;o.'*r and pnrler.* 

*' Alcibiades, it seems, borrnwcd this consecrated pl'tCt and after 
profuning it for secular purposes would not return it till the eve of 
fee festival, upon which it wus to be cxhibitid. that stranecrs might 
■uppose he had lent it to the city. Phxax is mentioned by Thucy- 
dides, T. 4.* 

*• viii. 73. Ho is al&o mentioned by Cicero in tii« Brut. 62., 
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bad man, and who was a constant subject of ridictilo 
for the comic writers. But he was unconcerned at 
the worst things, which they conld say of him ; and, 
being regardless of honour, he was also insensible of 
shame. This, though really impudence and folly, is 
by some people called fortitude and a noble daring. 
But, though no one liked him, the people neverthe- 
less made use of him, when they wished to strike at 
persons in authority. 

Upon his instigation, the Athenians were now 
ready to proceed to the \}an of Ostracism, by which 
they depose and expel such of the citizens as are 
distinguished by their dignity and power, therein 
consulting their envv rather tnan their fears. As it 
tras evident, that this sentence was levelled against 
one of the three, Fhaeax, Nicias, or Alcibiades, the 
latter took care to unite the contending parties, and 
Jeaguing with Nicias caused the Ostracism to fall 
opoo Hyperbolas himself; Some say it was not Ni- 
ciasy but Plueax, with whom Alcibiades joined inte- 
rest, nd by whose assistance he expelled their com- 
HiOB aflid unsuspecting enemy : for no vile or obscure 
penoa bad ever undergone that punishment. S<i 
t\aso ikt comic poet assures us, when he <say^ of 
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Alcibiades was not less disturbed at the great 
esteem, in which Nicias was held by the enemies of 
Athens, than at the respect with which he was treated 
by the Athenians themselves. The rights of hospi* 
tality had long subsisted between the ^mily of Alci- 
biades and the Lacedaemonians, and he had taken par- 
ticular care of such of them as were made prisoners 
at Pylos*^ } yet when they found that through Nicias* 
influence chiefly they had obtained a peace and re- 
covered the captives, they attached themselves to 
him with increased regard. It was a common obser- 
vation among the Greeks, that Pericles had engaged 
them in a war, and Nicias had set them free from it ; 
nay, the peace was even called ^ the Nician peace.' 
This made Alcibiades very uneasy, and out of envy 
to Nicias he determined to break the league. 

As soon then as he perceived that the people of 
Argos, from their hatred and apprehension of the 
Spartans, sought to get rid of ail connection with 
them, he privately gave them hopes of assistance 
from Athens ; and both by his agents and in person 
encouraged the principal citizens not to entertain 
any fear, or to give up any point, but to apply to the 
Athenians, who were almost ready to repent of the 
peace which they had made, and would soon And 
occasion to break it. 

But after the Lacedaemonians had entered into al- 
liance with the Boeotians, and had delivered Panactus 
to the Athenians, not with it's fortifications entire 
(as they ought to have done), but quite dismantled ^*, 
he took the opportunity, while the Athenians were 

s<^ This is inaccurately in some readings of this passage, as well 
•s in Plutarch's Life of Nicias, ascribed to that general. Thucyd. 
▼ill. 6. infonna us, that the name of Alcibiades was Lacedaemonian: 
that ' the rights of hospitality ' mentioned in the text commenced 
between his father Clinias, and Alcibiades the father of Kudius one 
of the Ephori, who had lodged in his house at Athens, and whose 
^V".^ .(as a pledge of their friendship) he bestowed upon his son. 

ii*^p^^^' likewise, called one of his boys Eudius.* 
^ ' ^^T^ ^ho particulars of the story relative to Panactus, a frontier 
tortrtss between BmoUm and Attica, see Thucyd. t. 3. 42.» 
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ilftj. The senate was satisfied, aD4 next day tbe 
people were to be coqveoed : but Alcibiades, dread- 
mg t^ success of that audience, found an oppor-- 
tuoity of speaking with tbe embassadors in the meai» 
time, aiid thus addressed them > '^ Men of Lacedae* 
^ mon, what is i( you are goiog to do ? Are you not 
^^ apprised, that the behaviour of the senate is always 
*^ candid and humane to those who apply to it». 
^^ whereas the people are hanghty and expect great 
^ concessions ? If you say that you are come witb 
^' full powers, yoir will find them exorbitant andi 
^unreasonable in their demands. Retract thea 
^ your imprudent declaration, and if you wish 
^ to keep tke Athenians within the bounds of mode- 
^^ ration, and; not to have terms, extorted from you 
^ which yon cannot approve, treat with them as if 
^^ you had not a diseretionarT commission. I will 
*^ use my best endeavours in ravour of the Lacedse- 
^ monians^/' This promise he confirmed with; 
an oath, and thus drew Uiem over from Nicias to 
himself. In Alcibiades they now placed an entire 
confidence, admiring both his understanding and 
bis address in business^ and regarding him as a very 
extraordinary man. 

Next day tbe people assembled, and tl)C embas^ 
sadors were introduced. Alcibiades asked them in 
an obliging manner, what their commission was; 
upon which they answered, that ^' they did not come 
^* as plenipotentiaries." He then began to rave 
and storm, as if he had received, not inflicted, an* 
injury; calling them faithless prevaricators, wha 
were come neither to do nor to say any thing honour- 
able. The senate was incensed, the people enraged ;. 
and Nicias, who was i^orant of Alcibiades* impo- 
sition, filled witb astonishment and confusion at thii^^ 
change. 

The proposals of the embassadors thus rejected, 

" Tliucvdidcs also v. 45, relates this fact, which recurs in the 
Life of Nicias, with little variation, though he does not actually 
Buikc a speech Tor Alcibiades upon Uie occasion.^ 
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Alcibiades was declared general, and soon engaged 
the Argives^^, the Eleans, and the Mantineans as 
allies to the Athenians. No body commended the 
manner of this transaction, but the effect was im* 
portaftit ^ : since it divided and embroiled almost the 
whole of Peloponnesus, in a single day lifted so 
many arms against the Lacedaemonians at Mantinea, 
and removed to such a distance from Athens the 
scene of war; by which the Lacedaemonians, if 
victorious, could gain no great advantage, whereas a 
miscarriage would have endangered the very being 
of their state. 

Soon after this battle at Mantinea^, the prin- 
cipal officers ^^ of the Argive army attempted to 
abolish the popular government in Argos, and to 
take the administration into their own hands. The 
Lacedaemonians countenanced the design, and as- 
sisted them to carry itjn to. execution*. But the. 
people took up arms again^ and defeated their new 
masters : and Alcibiades, coming to their aid, ren* 
dered the victory more complete. At the same-time 
he persuaded them to extend thetr walls down to 
the sea, that they might always be in a condition to 
receive succours from the Athenians : and sent them . 

34 He concluded a league (01. Ixxxix. 4.) with these states for 
a hundred years, inserted at full length in Thucydides, from whom 
we learn that the treaties of the ancient Greeks were not less perfect ' 
and explicit than our*s. They were of as little consequence too: . 
for how soon was that broken, which the Athenians had made with 
the Lacedaemonians! Thucydides enters into considerable detail 
upon this subject, (v. 46., &c.) 

3< Plutarch here shows himself superior to the weakness of esti- 
mating a measure by it*s accidental success (see p. 108^ not. 79.) 
for the Athenians were beaten at Mantinea. The victory howcTer, 
as appears from Thucyd. (vi. 16.), did not give the Lacedssmonians 
any great confidence m their resources.* 

36 Fought 01. xc. 5:, near three years afler tlie conclusion of 
the treaty with A rgos. See Thucyd. vi. 66 , &c. 

37 Those officers availed themselves of the consternation, which 
seized the people of Argos afler the loss of the battle ; and the 
Lacedaemonians gladly supported them, from a persua^ioa that if 
the popular government were abolished, and an aristocracy (like 
that of Sparta) set up in Argos, thev sbouM soon be masters there, r 
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robe with a long train, whenever he appeared in 
public. He caused the planks of his galley to be cut 
away, that he might lie the softer, bis bed not being 
placed upon the boards, but suspended upon girths. 
And in the wars he bore a shield of gold, which had 
none of the usual ^^ ensigns of his country, but in 
their stead a Cupid bearing a thunderbolt. The 
great men of Athens saw his behaviour with abhor- 
rence and indignation, and even dreaded the con* 
sequence. They regarded his foreign manners, bis 
prodigality, and his contempt of the laws, as so 
many means to make himself absolute. And Arisr 
tophanes*^ well expresses, how the bulk of the 
people were disposed toward him ; 

Ther love, they hste, bat caanoi live without biin* 

And he still more severely satirises bim by the foU 
lowing allusion : 

Xorse BOC a Uous wfidp wilkin your valb; 
But, if he is broo^ up tfarre, ftoodi the bruU. 



^ Both cities and priTtfe pgfici had cf aiddieir iwmjpm, dgrictt^ 
or aiiztt. Thoae of the AthcniaDt wc3% cranaraly Mjawrvay dm 
crmL or the oSire. None but people of fipve were aZ^enr«l l# 
bear acj d eiicjes ; nor eren ther, imi! db«T have ptrf wu A 
acti<xa to deierre them; m dbe oMan tine, their d" 
viiite. ^ '^p* VP^^ ^^ tmrmmfwe tm^p^ntu otto 1* the 
Ht.^^^^ kAsl, ix. 5*^ witre hOTr«r«T flea: Uep*;. A; 

b hl» derici^ TeStamA to t^ beanaj </ liU usKmfB^ mA km 

pnnreaa. M<xsoa, too. wtn; aaed.' Tla; mfitf of Cuaarftiiy ftr 

wish a sandh ia h» ImJ, and na 

^f> atmHsa iir mo* 410049004!: 




vi Tiaaisa. win* 'Sb^ jaaur i«i jA 

ftf* tiler SM wue^ Oi Maae laaMft W l>4«u«^ 

wj± a ttuoidsnific js. ha jumcL; wiutn. juy 
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' His prodigious liberality indeed, the games which 
Jie exhibited, and the other extraordinary instances 
,of his munificence to the people, the glory of his 
ancestors, the beauty of his .person, and the force of 
his eloquence, together with his heroic strength, his 
nralour, and experience in war, so gained upon the 
'Athenians, that they connived at his errors, and 
spoke of them with all imaginable tenderness, calling 
toem sallies of youth and good-humoured frolics. 
Such were his confining Agatharchus the painter ^^, 
antil he had painted his house, and then dismissing 
him with a handsome present ; his giving a box on 
the ear to Taureas, who exhibited games in opposi- 
tion to him, and vied with him for the preference; 
and his taking one of the captive Melina women for 
his mistress, and bringing up a child which he had 
by her. These were what they called, his * good- 
humoured frolics/ But surely we cannot bestow 
that appellation upon the slaughtering of all the 
males in the isle of Melos**, who had arrived at 
years of puberty, which was in consequence of a 
decree that he promoted. Again, when Aristophon ^*, 
had painted the courtesan Nemea with Alcibiades in 
her arms, many of the people eagerly crowded to 
aee it; but the elder Athenians were highly dis- 
pleased, and considered these as sights fit only for 

** Thi» painter had been familiar with Alcibiades' mistress. (L.) 
See Demosth. in Mid., when he likewise mentions the insult offered 
to Taureas, and obsenres that there was then no law to punish 
fuch outrages.* 

♦I The iale of Meloa, one of the Cyclades and a colony of Lace- 
imnon, was blockaded by Alcibiades, at the head of 36 ships and 
S,000 men (01. xc. 4.), and, by the help of a reinforcement 
imder Philocrates, taken the year following. Thucydides, who has 
ipren ut an account of his slaughter of the Melians, (▼. 1 14—116.) 
makes no mention of the decree. He might be desirous to have 
the camase thought the effect of a sudden transport in the soldiery, 
and not of a deliberately cruel resolution of the people of Athens. 

^ Athenseus xii. 9. calls this artist Aglaophon, and tells the 
Story somewhat differently. M. Ricard judicioui^ly commends the 
feehngs of the old Athenians, and quotes Plato's Utopian law on 
the subject, that * no painter shoula spend upon a picture more 
than three days.'* 
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m tyrant* s court, and as insults upon the laws of 
Athens. Neither was it ill observed by Archestratus, 
" that Greece could not bear another Alcibiades.'* 
"When Timon the misanthrope saw Aldbiades^ after 
liaving gained his point, coBducted home widi 
^reat honour from the place of assembly, be did 
not shun him, as he did other men ; but weBt up to 
f)im, and shaking him by the hand, said, ^* Go on, 
my brave bby, and prosper^ for your prosperity 
will bring on the ruin of all this crowd." Hiis 
occasioned various reflexions ; some laughed, others 
railed, and others were extremely moved by the 
saying. So various were the judgements formed of 
Alcibiades, on account of the inconsistency of his 
character. 

In the time of Pericles**, the Athenians had a 
longing for Sicily; and, after his death, they at- 
tempted it: frequently, under pretence of succour- 
ing their allies, sending aids of men and money to 
such of the Sicilians as were attacked by the Syra- 
cusans. These were steps to greater armaments* 
But Alcibiades inflamed this desire to an irresistible 
degree, and persuaded them not to attempt the 
island in part and by little and little, but to seiid a 
powerful fleet entirely to subdue it. He then ih- 
spired the people with hopes of lofty things, and 
indulged himself in expectations still more extravi|* 

45 Pericles, by his prudence and authority, ImS reistrained t&b 
•extravagant ambition of ^fae Athenians. He died (01. IxxxYii. 
4.) in the third year of the Peloponnesaan war. Tiro years aftei- 
<ward, the Athenians sent some ships to fihegium> which were to 
proceed thence .to the saccour of the Leontiiies, then attacked by 
•the Syracusans. The year following, they • datpatched a lar^ 
namberi and.twv ^ean after that, another ieet of a still superior 
force : but the Siolians having pat an end to tlieir dmstons, ai^ 
by the advice of Uermpcrates (whose speech Thacydldes, in his 
fourth booky ifives us dt large) having sent back the fleet, thi^ 
Athenians were se enraged at their generals for not having con- 
quered Sidly, that Aey banished two of them, Pythodonis and 
Sophodet, and laid a heavy fine upon Eurymedon. So infatuated 
were they by thdr prosperity, tiiat they imi^ed theinsdves irre- 
sistible! 
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gant: for he did not, like the rest, consider Sicily 
as the end of his wishes, but rather as an introduc- 
tion to the mighty expeditions which he had con- 
ceived. So that while Nicias was dissuading the 
people from the siege of Syracuse, as a business too 
ditHcult to achieve, Alcibiades was dreaming of 
Carthage and of Lybia: and, after these were gain- 
ed, he projected the seizure of Italy and Pelopon- 
nesus, regarding Sicily as little more than a maga- 
zine for provisions and warlike stores. 

The young men immediately entered into his 
schemes, and listened with the utmost attention to 
those, who under the sanction of age related won- 
ders concerning expeditions to Sicily ; so that many 
of them sat whole days in the places of exercise, 
drawing in the dust the figure of the island, and 
plans of Lybia and Carthage. We are informed 
however that Socralcs tlic phdosopher, and Meton 
the astronomer, were far from expecting that these 
wars would turn to tlie advantage of Athens. The 
former, it should seem, was inspired with some pro- 
phetic notices by the Genius^" who attended him ; 
while the fatter, influenced either by reasonings 
which led him to fear what was to come, or else by 
some divination connected with his art, feigned him- 
self mad, and seizing a flaming torch attempted to 
set hid house on fire. Otiiers say that he counter- 
feited no such thing, but burned down his house in 
the night, and in the morning went and entreated 
the people to excuse his son from that campaign, 
that he might be a comfort to him under his misfor- 
tune. By this artifice he imposed upon them, and 
gained his point. 

Kicias, much against his inclination, was appointed 
one of the generals ; for he would have <leclined the 
command, had it been only on account of his Iinv- 

** Upon the subject of this GentuK, Pluurch compoted a sepa- 
nto tmtise. (>f the tnotivts imputed to Moton ihcn can be little 
doubt, from tht twuecal tniin of thinkinit, that he btmscir adopted 
thefir»t.« ^' " •" ■ ■ 
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ing such a collegue. The Athenians, however, 
thought the war would be better conducted, if they 
dech'ned giving entire scope to the impetuosity of 
Alcibiades, and tempered his boldness with the pru* 
dence of Nicias. For as to the third general Lama* 
chus, though well advanced in years, he did not 
seem to fall at all short of Alcibiades in heat and 
temerity. 

When they came to deliberate about the number 
of the troops, and the necessary preparations for the 
armament, Nicias again opposed their measures and 
endeavoured to prevent the war. But Alcibiades 
replying to his arguments *^ and carrying all before 
him, the orator Demostratus proposed a decree, that 
the generals should have the absolute direction of 
the war and of all the preparations for it. When 
the people had given their assent, and every thing 
was ready for setting sail^ unlucky omens occurred 
in the particulars of the festival, which was at that 
time celebrated. It Was the feast of Adonis ^^ ; the 
women walked in procession with images, which re* 
presented the dead carried out to burial, acting the 



^f These speeches, preserved or constructed by Thucyd. vi. 
18., well deserve perusal for the beautiful manner in which ther 
display the wise and cautious measures of the first, and the rasa 
ana arrogant impetuosity, the vis consiii expers^ of tlie latter.* 

*^ On the feast of Adonis (who, from a close comparison of the 
circumstances connected with their fesUvals, seems to nave been the 
fiame with the Osiris or Bacchus of the ancients) all the cities put 
thenuelves in mourning ; coffins were exposed at every door; the 
statues o( Venus and Adonic were borne in procession, with certain 
vessels full o£ earth, in which ther had raijed com, herbs, and 
lettuce, »id these ve»cls were called ' the gardens of Adonis/ 
After the ceremooy was over, thej were thrown into the sea or some 
river. This festival was celebrated throu^ioat all Greece and 
iEgjpC, and among the Jews too, when thej degen e r at ed into ido- 
latry, as we learn fnni Ezek. viiL 14. ^And behold there sat 
women weeping fiv Taannnz,' that is, AcUmcs. (L.) Hence Miltools 

Sasooch Adonis fron hif native rock 

Banporple to the sea, supposed witfa blood 

Of TaBnnz jearif wocmded. (P. Li. 452.) 

But see Bicahl iii kc. If trod. IL 1^^ kc.^ 
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lamentations, and singing the mournful dirges usual 
on such occasions. 

Add to this the mutilating and disfiguring of al- 
most all the statues of Mercury ^j which happened 
in one night; a circumstance that alarmed even 
those, who had long despised things of this nature, 
it was imputed to the Corinthians, of whom the Sy- 
racusans were a colony *° ; and they were reported 
to have done it, with the hope that such a prodigy 
might induce the Athenians to suspend at least, and 
perhaps wholly to decline the war. But the people 
paid little regard to this insinuation, or to the dis- 
courses of those who said that there was no ill pre- 
sage in what had happened, and that it was merely 
the wild frolic of a parcel of young fellows, flushed 
with wine and bent on some extravagance. Indig- 
nation and fear made them consider this event not 
only as a bad omen, but as the consequence of a plot 
directed to greater matters ; and therefore both se- 
nate and people assembled several times within a few 
days, ana bestowed upon every suspicious circum- 
ttance the strictest examination. 

In the mean time, the demagogue Androcles pro- 
duced some slaves and adjourners, who accused 
Alcibiades and his friends of having defaced some 
other statues, and mimicked the sacred Mysteries in 
one of their drunken revels : upon which occasion 
(ttiey said) one Theodorus represented the herald, 
Polytion the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades the high- 
priest ; his other companions attending as nersons 
initiated, and being thence denominated Mystse. 
Such was the import of the deposition of Tbessalus 

4^ The Aihenians had statues of Mercury at the doors of their 
houses, made like terminal figures of stones of a cuhical form, (L.) 
and surmounted with heads of that deity. From them Pausanias 
aavB (iv. 33.) this form was borrowed by the rest of the Greeks. 
The mutilation spokeu of below was anterior to this, and is men- 
tioned by Thucyd. vi. 28.* 

'"^ Sent out under Archias, one of the Heradidae, Thucyd« vi. 3. 
Strabo ▼. « 
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the son of Cimon, who accused Alcibiades of impiety 
toward the goddesses Ceres and Proieq)ine. The 
people being much provoked at Alcibiade^, and 
Androcles his bitterest enemy exasperating them 
still more, he was at first somewhat disconc#rrted. 
But when he perceived that the seamen and sol* 
diers intended for the Sicilian expedition were on his 
side, and heard a body of Argivcs and Mantineans 
consisting of a thousand men declare, that they 
were willing to cross the seas and to rjn the ri%k nf 
a foreign war for his sake ; but that it ^ny injfirr 
were done to him, thev wryild ir:.rr.e'Jia*^lT marcn 
home again, he recovered h\- splrrt*, ziA :.-5*^e kb 
appearance to defemi hirr.«:Ml \* -m* r.'/v :,L% #t>e- 
mies' turn to be di%cofirig«- »A Vi :*:*,• r >..v. rlue 
people, on account of th-e t>es^ »!v> •. v^ -^ *af 
him, would be fiirounbJe fi !A*rfr vr-.-jt-v^. 7'^ pire^ 
vent this, thej perw:^eri ce-ta'-. icr*-v,»*i -:r,r r*c»»*V!i| 
to be hi* enetriei, ic-t « L^r-iArrjt^z v, •.:.ii a^ *!te 

^ •cr.^n. ^^ ^,^r^r. \\ -r^ vt-.0»»^ "^ 7'u!: 

ci^rreri^ifitri v'-'^"^ *n*t t ■»^' mwrtrnf. 

•* ti«y w»r* taariiir x-jn iur jiufissx^ utrt iilinir "tw 

*• fesKirs:- Li 'ift lami* ir ^e rvDe J!r trm tad^ 
** vzd v: rAft T-inniiufrnn vt nie vv ^fisn/i ^tj'jvua^ 
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Alcibiades easily saw tlielr malicious drift in seek- 
ing to put off the trial, and observed, " That it 
*' would be an intolerable hardship to leave such 
" accusations and calumnies behind him, and to be 
" sent out with so important a commission, wliile 
" he was in sii,spense as to his own fate. That he 
" ought to suffer death, if he could not clear himself 
*' of the charge ; but if he could prove his inno- 
" cence, justice required that he sliouid be set free 
" from all fear of false accusers, before they de- 
" spatched him against their enemies." But he 
could not obtain that favour. He was immediately 
ordered to set sail"; which he accordingly did, to- 
gether with his collegues, having under them nearly 
one hundred and forty jjalleys, five thousand one 
hundred heavy-armed soldiers, and about one thou- 
sand three hundred archers, slingers, and other 
tight-armed forces, with suitable provisions and 
stores. 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at 
Rhegium. There he gave his opinion as to the 
manner of conducting the war, in which he was op- 
posed by Nicias : but I^amachus agreeing with him, 
he sailed to Sicily, and made liimseif master of Ca- 
tana*'. This was all thai he performed, being soon 
summoned by the Athenians to take his trial. At 
6rst as we have observed, there was nothing against 
Iiim but slight suspicions, and the depositions of 
slaves and persons who sojourned in Athens. But 
his enemies took advantage of his absence to bring 

" 01. xci. 2 ; the seventeeath jear of ihc Peloponnetian war. 

>■ By lurprJK. Tluicyd. vt. 5i . Upon this mugnificent and wetl- 
e(]uippMl Deet, see the same hUtonnn, ib. 31.4^3. He likewise 
fayE, that Niciiu g&ye his opinion hret, in which he wai opposed 
by Alcibiiides ; and thai Lainachiu had originally a project dif- 
ferent from both, but ut ln«t joined witti .Mcibiades. PoljrcnuB 
(i. 40. McL 4.) relates the titralBf^n, by which he got jiosseiisiun ot' 
Ctttana ; luid Frontinut {iii. 2.t iitfonns ii», that he seized Agrigcn- 
tuin in the saiiie manner. As a farther proof also of his siibtilty, 
it appears on the sutlioHty of both tticse wnlcrs, that he took by, 
stratai;:ein one of the forts of Syracuse." 
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hood, for it was done at the time of the moon's 
change. Every intelligent person exclaimed against 
such baseness, but this detection did not in the least 
pacify the people: they proceeded with the same 
rage and violence with which they had begun, taking 
intormations and committing to prison all whose 
names were given in. 

Among those who were then imprisoned, in order 
to be brought to their trial, was the orator Aiido- 
cides, whom Hellanicus the historian represents as 
one of the descendents of Ulysses. He was thought 
to be no friend to a popular government, but a fa- 
vourer oi' oligarchy. What contributed not a little 
to his being suspected of iiaving some concern in 
defacing the Herma? was, that the great statue of 
Mercury placed near his house, being consecrated to 
that god by the tribe ^geis, was almost the only 
one, among the more remarkable, which was left 
entire. It is therefore to this day universally called 
' the Hermes of Andocides,' though tlie inscription 
does not authorise that title. 

It happened that among his brother-pi isoncrs 
Andocides contracted an acquaintance and friend- 
ship with one Timaeus ^^ ; a man not equal in rank 
to himself, but of uncommon parts and a daring 
spirit. This person advised Andocides to accuse 
himself, and a few more ; because the decree pro- 
mised impunity to any one who sliould confess and 
inform, whereas the event of the trial was uncertain 
to all, and much to be dreaded by such of them as 
were persons of distinction. He represented to him, 
that it was better to save his life by a falsity, than 
to suffer an intamous death as one really guilty of 
the crime ; and that, with respect to the public, it 



'^ Tbe naine uf tliU man, and the event of tlw «ccutuitiL>n whkli 
he »u)^»tKl, PluUrch appear* to hHvu given with lus tJiati hi» 
uiudl coTTcclneu: M nv limeu* ia ii)(nt(ioiii.tl by Thiicyd. (vi. 
V7 , &c.) : and Andocide* hinvtvlf declares, that liio iulvi>er was liis 
couMu Oiuuiidcs, and tttut he uuly acvuMrd four ciiitcna, vhm 
eluded ihirir sentence o( btmi&hineal by voluntary flight.* 
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woqU be an advantage to give up a few persons of 
dubious character, in order to rescue many good men 
fitim an enraged populace. 

By these arguments of Timanis Andocides suffer- 
ed himself to be persuaded, and informing against 
himself and some others, enioyed tlie impunity pro* 
mised by the decree ; but all those whom he named 
were capitally punished, except a few that fled. Nav^ 
to procure the greater credit to his deposition, ii6 
accused even bis own servants. 

The fury of the people, however, was not yet sa- 
tisfied ; but turning from the persons who had difu 
figured the Herman, as if it had rested a while (m\y 
to recover it's strength, it fell toully ujKin Alci- 
blades. At last they sent the Salaminian galley to 
fetch him, artfully ordering their oflicer tupl to use 
violence or to lay hold on his person i but Ut iMrhave 
to him with civility, and U> acquaint him with tiH$ 
people^s orders that he shoald go and take his tr'uii, 
and clear bioiaelf before them. ¥or ihey were ^ 
prehensive of some tumult and mutiny in tiie army, 
now that it was in an enem/s cz/uotry; wl4id$ 
Alcibiades, had be been so <u«ioied, wuig^ ba>e 
raised with the utmost ea^te. ibe ^Mjfa% njf^:0A 
expressed much unea^ine%% at Ish y:z^J^ tmm^ 
and expected that the war «oul4 be yffAx^i^>A v# • 
considerable Xetk^t \pr tf;e dd^j^f ^^/vi^*;^* ^A Vi- 
cias, when the ipur «ai taJc^; xy^in. ^f/f ^t^/^^ 
Lamachu^ wa* vigcroc* «/: tra-: e. 5#t ym <**iO»:^au»^ 
on account cf i*it f^-^err* '% vxa a »*:<jr:'*n iau^ 
dignftv. 

take il>ri*5flit 7 i«?r* r^* v»:fvinff tt ^'-^ >v»^ 
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triy it ; and as he apprised some that were friends 
to the Syracusans of their inteotibn, the affiiir mis- 
carried. 

As soon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, 
and concealing hiniself there, eluded the search 
ivhich was madb ^ftcr him. But some person know- 
ing him, and saying, " Will yoU not then trust your 
** country?*' he answered, " As to any thing else, 
^* I will trust her ; but with my life I would not trust 
^' even my mother, lest she should mistake a black 
•* bean for a white one.** Being afterward told, that 
the republic had condemned him to die, he said ; 
" But I will show them, that I am alive." 

The information against him ran thus : " Thes- 
salus the son of Cimon, of the ward Lacias, ac- 
cuseth Alcibiades the son of Clinias, of the ward 
Scambonis, of sacrilegiously oflending the goddesses 
Ceres and Proserpine, by counter/citing their Mys- 
teries, and divulging them to his companions in his 
own house. Wearing such a robe as the high-priest 
does, while he shows the holy things, he called 
himself high-priest, Polytion torch-bearer, and ITieo- 
dorus of the ward Phyeea herald ; and the rest of 
his companions he called Mystae^, and * Brethren 
of the secret :* in this acting contrary to the rules 
and ceremonies established by the Eumolpidae^, the 

^9 ITie Mtfsta*, or * pcrsions Initiated/ were to remain a year 
under probation, during which time they were to go no farther 
tlian the vestibule of the temple, and only partook of the inferior 
Mpttries : they were then culled Epnpla, and admitted to all the 
Mysteries, except such as were reserved for the priests. (L.) The 
intervening twelvemonth was a |>eriod of continued darkness, 
anxiety, and ten'or. Tlie thiid and final ceremony threw open to 
the selected few the doors of the sanctuary, and snowed them the 
goddess in all her j^lory.* 

^ Eumolpus, a native of Thrace who settled at Eleusis, was 
the first who instituted or arranged these Mysteries of Ceres, for 
which reason his descendents had the care or them afler him ; and. 
on the failure of his line, those who succeeded in the function were 
likewise called Eumoluidcc, (L.) See Pausan. i. Ji8. Of the exe- 
cration, mentioned below, the form is preserved by Lysias in his 
oration against Andocides, who was implicated with Alcibiades ia 
th'w* accusation.* 
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heralds and priests at Eleusis/* At he did not mako 
his appearance, they condemned him, confiscated 
his goods, and ordered all the priests and priestesses 
to denounce an execration against him } which was 
accordingly done by all but Theano the daughter of 
Menon, priestess of the temple of Agraulos, who 
excused herself, alleging that *^ she was a priostcis 
** for prayer, and not for execration.** 

While these decrees and sentences were paiHinff 
against Alcibiades^ he was at Argos ; having nuittcd 
Thurii, to take refuge in Peloponnesus. Stilt how- 
ever dreading his enemies, and giving up all hopci 
of being restored to his country, he sent to Sparta, 
soliciting permission to live there under the pro- 
tection of the public faith, and promising to ^rve 
them with more effect^ than he had formerly an- 
noyed tliem while he was their enemy, llie Spar^ 
taos graDtiog bim a safe coaductf said exprtrnfm 
their readiness to receive bim, he went thitl$er witS 
pleasure. One thing be presenfJy brougjbt ^Hitf 
which was to procure succourf pjr Syracttve without 
&rther bestaxion or delay ; h^\n% «Ui»u2aiU?d th^^m 
to tend tbitfaer Gjl^^fm^^ to talc^ u(/>u iiw tht 
directkm of tbe var^ aad to ermk U^ SsS^^som^ 
power io Ssdly. Ue uax pen>uadt^ tMan */^^im4(^ 
var againfiltlar Atiifniari» at \Mmti wA *M^ ^^^^^ 
aod most iasfonkaeL <d im Kmmw^ wm^ u^ in^J^ 
Daceka; i'^jr tkat, Mdxiig is tuf M:i|^twu;3i«yK ^4" 
Aihfaii^ was produtam; U ^^M mmju^ %^ ^m^ 
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These me^ores procured Alcibiades the poblic 
approbation at Sparta, and he was not less admired 
fer his manner of living in private. By conforming 
to their diet, and other austerities, he charhied and 
captivated the people. When they saw him close 
shaved, bathing in cold water, feeding on their 
coarse bread or eating their black broth, they could 
hardly believe that such a man had ever kept a cook 
m bis house, seen a perfumer, or worn a robe of 
Milesiaa purple. It seems that, amons^ his other 
qualifications, he had the very extraordinary art of 
^>^g>ging the a£fections of Uiose, with wbcMn he 
conversed, by imitating and adopting their customs 
and way of living. Nay, he turned himself into all 
manners of forms with more ease, than the chame- 
leon changes his colour. It is not in that animal's 
power, we are told, to assume a white ^; but Alci- 
Inades could adapt himself either to good or bad> 
and did not find any thing which he attempted im- 
practicable. Thus at Sparta he was alt for exercise, 
nufpl in his diet, and severe in his manners. In 
Asia, he was as much for mirth and pleasure, luxury 
and ease. In Thrace, riding and dnnking were hid 
ftvourite amusements : and in the palace of Tisa- 
phemes, the Persian grander he outvied the Per- 
sians themselves in pomp and splendour. Not that 
he could with so much ease diange bis real man- 

fbragcn, and afforded a secure asylum to Uieir runaway slaYea, of 
whom more than 20,000 (cliiefly useful artbta) are said to have 
taken refuge in that place. But the principal misfortune which 
happened to tlie Atheniuns, from the beginning of Uie war, was 
that which befcl them this year in Sicily ; where they not only lost 
the object of their expedition, together with the reputation which 
th«y had so long nuiintained, but their fleet, their army, and their 

general^. 

^3 This property of the chantolcon (an animal, by Buffbn called 
* \W fvv^X «>f (1^^* philosopher ') is attested by modem naturalists, 
though it does iiot appear timt it always adapts it*s hue to that of 
Uw i«oi|;!)lK)\iring objcots. lliat among other colours however it 
run lu'rtiiiionutlv us^utne a white, or rather ' a lightish colour,' is 
altmiiHl bv M\\A\\ 11- 1 ^t aa well as by later observations. Se« 
ltiirdtuiitt*« uoie» on V\\\\ II. N. viiL 93.* 
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Ders, or approve io his heart the form which he as* 
sumed ; hut, because he knew that his native man^ 
ners would be unacceptable to those with whom he 
happened to live, he immediately eon^Emned to the 
ways and fashiotis of whatever place he vi^ttdi 
When he was at Lacedannon, if you r^rded di^ 
his outside^ you would say (with the. proverb) ^^ tim 
is not the son of Achilles, but Achilles himself!^ 
This man has surely been brought up nnder tlM 
eye of Lycur^us ^. But then^ if yOd looked iMrS 
nearly into his disposition and his actions^ ytm 
would exclaim 

The same weak woman sCfU^^i 

For, while king Agis was employed in a distant 
expedition^ he corrupted his wife Timaea so effectu- 
ally, that she was with child by him, and did nM 
pretend to deny it; and when she was delivered of 
a son, though in public she called hin Leotychidwi 
yet in her own nouse she whispered to her fem«Je 
friends and to her servants, that his true name tfM 
Alcibiades : to such a degree was the woman trana* 
ported by her passion. And Alcibiades hitesel^ 
indulging his vein of mirth, used tO' say ; ^^ Hb 
'^ motive was^ not to injure the king, or to satis^ 
his appetite, but that his ofl&pring might one di^ 
sit upon the throne of Lacedasmon." Agis ha^ 
information of these matters from severd heaadSi 
and he was the more ready to give credit to them^ 
because they agreed with the time. . For he haA 
quitted his wife's chamber, in consequence of being 
terrified by an earthquake, and had liot returned 
thither for the ensuing ten months ; at the end ol 

^ During the life of their legiriat6r, the SpaifaiM mo^ rigidly 
observed his austere code of laws, but relaxed after his death.* . 

^5 This is spoken by Electra of Helen, in the Orestes of Eu- 
ripides, upon ner discovering the same vanity and solicitude aboti^ 
her beauty, when advanced in years, which she had shown when 
young. 

l2 
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phemes, and the Phoenician fleet of a hundred and 
fifty ships, which were said to be advancing against 
them ; for against such a force they could not hope 
to defend themselves. Alcibiades, apprised of this, 
privately sent a messenger to the principal Athe- 
nians at Samos, to give them hopes that he would 
procure for them the friendship of Tisaphemes : not 
to recommend himself to the people, whom he could 
not trust J but to oblige the nobility, if they would 
only exert their superiority, repress the insolence 
of the commonalty, and taking the government 
into their own hands save themselves and their 
country"'. 

All the officers readily embraced his proposal, 
except Phrynichus, who was of the ward Dirades. 
He alone suspecting (what was really the case) that it 
was a matter of very little consequence to Alcibiades, 
whether an oligarchy or a democracy prevailed in 
Athens ; that it was his business, to get himself re- 
called by any means whatever ; and that therefore, 
by his invectives against the people, he only sought 
to insinuate himself into the good graces ot the no- 
bility, resisted his suggestions. Seeing that his opi- 
nion however was disregarded, and that Alcibiades 
must certainly become his enemy, he gave secret 
intelligence to Astyochus, the Spartan admiral, of 
the double part which Alcibiades was acting, advising 
bim to beware of his designs and to secure ni^ person. 
But he knew not that, while he was thus betraying, 
he was himself betrayed- For Astyochus, seeking 
to make his court to Tisaphernes, informed Alcibi> 
ades, who he knew had the ear of that grandee, of 
the whole affair. 

Alcibiades immediately despatched proper persons 
to Samos, with an accusation against Phrynichus^ 
who seeing no other resource, as every body was 

•' Th« whole of this account of Alcibiadct' intrigues, to procun.- 
bia recal to Atheni, u chicdy abridged trma Thucydi^, riii. fJ., 
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against him and expressed the utmost indignation at 
his behaviour, attempted to cure one evil by a 
g^ter. For he sent to Astyochus to complaia oC 
his having revealed bis secret, and to c^r to deliver 
up to him the whole Athenian ieet and array. Thta 
treason of Phrynicfaus however did no injury to the 
Athenians, because it was again betrayed by Astyo* 
chus ; for he laid the whole matter berore Alcibiades*. 
Phrynichus had the sagacity to foresee, and expect 
another accusation from Alcibiades ; and to be be^' 
forehand with him, he himself forewarned the Athe^ 
nians, that the enemy would endeavour to surprise 
them : and he theren>re desired them to be upoa 
their guard, to keep on board their ships^ and t9 
forti^ their camp. 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came 
a second time from Alcibiades, advising them to be- 
ware of Phrynichus, who had undertaken to betray 
their fleet to the enemy : but they gave no credit tot 
these despatches, supposing that Alcibiades, whot 
perfectly knew the preparations and intentions oC 
the enemy, abused that knowledge to the raisigg 
of such a calumny against Phrynichus. Yet after- 
ward, when Phrynichus was stabbed in full asseml^y 
by one of Hermon's soldiers who kept guard tba4 
day, the Athenians taking cognisance of the raattec 
after his death, condemned Phrynichus as guilty of 
treason, and ordered Hermon and his party to bc 
crowned for having killed a traitor ^. 

The friends of Alcibiades, who had now the pne^ 
dominant interest at Samos, sent Pisander to Athens 
to change the form of government, by encouraging 
the nobility to assume it, and to deprive the people 
of their power and privileges, as the condition upoa 
which Alcibiades would procure them the friendship 
and alliance of Tisaphernes. This^was the preteil 
adopted by those, who sought to introduce an ofiu 

69 See llm^dU yiii. 98. lorcias however, mi (4mP«w Om 
4>rator, give difoent accouQts of this affi^.* 
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garchy. But when that body which were called the 
' Five Thousand,' but in fact were only * Four Hun- 
dred'*,* bad gotten the power into their hands, they 
paid little attention to Alcibiades, and carried on the 
war very slowly : partly distrusting the citizens who 
did not yet relish the new form of government, and 
partly hoping that the Lacedirmonians, who were 
always inclined to favour an oligarchy, would not 
press them with their usual vigour. 

Such of the commonalty, as were at home, were 
reluctantly silent through fear; for a number of 
those, who had openly opposed the Four Hundred, 
■were put to death, uut, when those that were at 
Samos were informed of the affair, tiiey were highly 
incensed at it, and resolved immediately to set sail 
for the Pirjeus. In the first place however they sent 
for Alcibtades,and having appointed hint their gene- 
ral, ordered him to lead them against the tyrants, 
and demolish their power. Upon such an occasion 
almost any other man, suddenly exalted by the favour 
of the multitude, would have thought that he must 
comply with all their humours ; and not venture in 
any respect to contradict those who, from a fugitive 
and an exile, had raised him to be commander-in-chief 
of such a fleet and army. But he behaved as became 
a great general, and prevented their plunging into 
errors through the violence of their resentment. 
This fare of his was, evidently, the saving of the 
commonwealth. For if they had sailed home, the 
enemy would have immediately seized Ionia, and 

10 It wu at fint prnposcd, thut only ilic (Irogs of the pcnpic 
should loM! their authority, which not to liv vested in ■ fivL- thou- 
uind ' of the '"Ptt wculthjr, thenceforward to be rcnuttd tht- pcopli;. 
Ilut, wht'n Pitondrr und hjs uacirinU'i diBcovt^^rvJ tho Bircncili of 
thiHr party, they cnrricd it, that the old form of goirmmcnt shotild 
be diMoIved) ai)(l that five I'rytaneH ahouJd be elt^cted ; tliot thnc 
fivB Mhould choose a hundred j tliat each of the huudred aliould 
choou- three ; and tlutt ihr ' fmir hundred ' thux rlccted should h<s 
como n Hcnnti.' witli nunreme power, anil tbould coiuult Uic five 
thsusMid only aluuch irnw aaa upou tucb nutters u tbey thouchl 
fiU (ITitteyd. viii. 67, 68.) 
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gained the Hellespont and the islands without strik- 
ing a stroke ; while the Athenians would have been 
engaged in a civil war, of which Athens itself must 
have been the seat. All this was prevented chiefty 
by Alcibiades, who not only tried what arguments 
would do with the army in general, and informed 
them of their danger ; but applied to them one by 
one, using entreaties with some and fprce witn 
others : in which he was assisted by the loud ha* 
rangues^^ of Thrasybulus of the ward Stira, who at- 
tended him throughout the whole, and who had the 
strongest voice of any man among the Athenians. 

Another signal service performed by Alcibiades 
was, his undertaking that the Phoenician fleet, which 
the Lacedaemonians expected from the king of Persia, 
should either join the Athenians, or at least not acC 
upon the enemy's side. In consequence of this pro* 
mise, he set out as expeditiously as possible, and 
prevailed upon Tisaphemes not to forward the ships^ 
which were already come as far as Aspendus ^\ but 
to disappoint the Lacedaemonians. Nevertheless boUi 
sides, and particularly the Lacedaemonians, accused 
Alcibiades of having prevented that fleet from coming 
to their aid: for they supposed, that he had in- 
structed the Persians to leave the Greeks to destroy 
each other. And indeed it was obvious enough that 
such a force, added to either side, would entireljr 
have deprived the other of the dominion c^the sei. 

After this, the Four Hundred were soon dissolv- 
ed ^^, the friends of Alcibiades very readily assisting 

7' See Thucjd. ib. 82. 85. M. Ricard has a grave note at tlui 
place, upon the utility of a strong pair of lungs in an army, in jus- 
tification of Homer, who occasiomilly mentions a loud voice anniTitg 
the accomplishments of his heroes.^ 

7» A maritime city of Pamphylia between Rhodes and Cyprnf. 
For Tisaphemes' probable motives, upon this occasion, see Tmieyd» 

ib. 87.* 

75 The same year, in which they were set up, 01. Xim. & Th« 
reader must carefully distinguish this faction of Four Hundred from 
the senate of the same number established by Solon, wUdi thete 
turned out during the few months they were in power. 
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those who were favourable to a democracy. And 
now tbe people in the city not only wished, but com- 
nianded him to return ; yet he thought it best to re- 
turn not with empty hands.or without having effected 
something worthy of note, but instead of being in- 
debted to the compassion and favour of the multitude, 
to give some eclat to his restoration. Setting sail 
therefore from Saraos with a few ships, he cruised on 
the sea of Cnidu3 and about the isle of Coos, where 
he got intelligence that Mindaius, the Spartan ad- 
miral, was come with his whole fleet toward the 
Hellespont in pursuit of the Athenians. This made 
him hasten to the assistance of the latter, and fortu- 
nately enough he arrived "■* with his eighteen ships at 
the very juncture of time, when the two fleets having 
engaged near Abydos continued the fight from morn- 
ing until night, one side having the advantage on 
the right wing and the other on the left. 

Upon the appearance of his squadron, both sides 
entertained a tiilse opinion of the end of his coming j 
for the Spartans were encouraged, and the Athe- 
nians struck with terror. But he soon hoisted the 
Athenian flag on the admiral-galley, and bore down 
directly upon the Pcloponnesians, who had now the 
dvantage and were urging the pursuit. His vigor- 
ous attack put them to flight, and following them 
close he drove them ashore, destroying their ships, 
and killing such of their men as endeavoured to save 
themselves by swimming : though Pharnabazus suc- 
coured them as much as he could from the shore, and 
with an armed force attempted to save their vessels. 
The event was that the Athenians, having taken 
thirty of the enemy's ships and recovered their own, 
erected a trophy. 

After this glorious success Alcibiades, ambitious 
to show himself as soon as possible to Tisaphemes, 

^* Tbucydiilea Uoet not ipcok of thii MTiTal of Alcibiadei : but 
probably ho did not li*o to roocive ■ clear iicoouiil of the action, 
fur he ated this jruw. It U mentioned however by Xcnophon, wh* 
continued Itu Hittory. 
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road of C^'zicum. Lest the enemy tlierefore siloiild 
be alarmed at the largeness of his fleet, and save 
themselves by getting on shore, he directed many 
of the officers to slacken sail and keep out of sight, 
while he showed himself with only Ibrty ships, and 
challenged the Lacedaemonians to the combat. This 
stratagem had it's effect ; for despising the small 
number of galleys which they saw, they immediately 
weighed anchor ami engaged : bnt the rest of the 
Athenian ships coming up during the engagement, 
the Laced Jem on ians were struck with terror, and 
fled. Upon which Alcibiadcs, with twenty of his best 
ships breaking through the midst of tliem, hastened 
to the shore, and disembarking pursued those who 
fled from the ships, and slew great numbers of them. 
He likewise defeated Mindarus and Pharnabazus, 
who came to their succour. Mindartis made a brave 
resistance, and was slain, but Pharnabazus saved 
himself by flight. 

The Athenians remained masters of the dead "", 
and of the sporfs, and took all the enemies' ships. 
Jiaving also possessed themselves of Cyzicum. which 
was abandoned by Pharnabazus. and deprived of the 
assistance of the Peloponncsians (now almost all cut 
ofl'",) they not only secured the Hellespont, but en- 
lirely cleared the sea of the Laccda;monians. The 
letter also was intercepted, which in the Laconic 
stile was to pive the Epliori an account of their mis- 
fortune. " Our glory is taded. Mindarus is slain. 
*' Our soldiers are starving j and wc know not what 
*' step to take." 

On the other hand, AlcJbiades' men were so elated 
«nd took so much upon them, because they had al- 
ways been victorious, that they would not vouchsafu 

'* 01. xcii. 3, I tinvi; ]irwcrvctl in tlic wonl ' dcnd' the >">*» 
ertlir. original, for ihL- taie of remarking (with M. Ricarct) the 
rvligiouH utLcntiim jHiid by tliv aiicicnu to \he biHlici oftht- dicin-s- 
cd i which they ncoounli-d ii »li diagrtc^-ful to Imve uitbiiri^d, or iti 
the enoniit^s' power, that (he Athenians for n n«;l<H.t of thr former 
kind) after the battle of ArginiHix, tciitcnccil tlicir victoriotM gcno 
rals to deuth.* 
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to summon them to surrender it. They, dreading 
bis resentment, gave up the booty, and entered into 
sn alliance \viLh Iiim. 

After this he returned to the siege of Chalcedon, 
and enclosed it with a wall which reached from sea 
to sea. Phamabazus advanced to raise the siege ; 
and Hippocrates, the governor, sallied out with his 
■whole force to attack the Athenians. But Alcibiades 
drew up his army so as to engage them both at once, 
and delented them both ; Pharnsbazus betaking him- 
self to a shameful flight, and Hippocrates, with a 
great part of liis troops, being slain in the battle. 
He then sailed into the Hellespont, to raise contri- 
butions in the towns upon the coast. 

In this voyage, lie took Selybria '"; but, in the 
action, unnecessarily exposed himself to considera- 
ble danger. The persons, M'ho had promised to sur- 
render the town to him, agreed to give him a signal 
at midnight with a lighted torch : this they were 
obliged to do before the time, from apprehension of 
one of their accomplices, who suddenly altered his 
mind. The torch therefore being held up before the 
army was ready, Alcibiades took about thirty men 
with him, and ran to the walls, having ordered the 
rest to follow as fast as possible. The gateAvas im- 
mediately opened to him, and twenty of the con- 
spirators lightly armed having joined his small com- 
pany, he advanced with great spirit ; but he soon 
perceived the Selybrians, with their weapons in their 
hands, coming forward to attack him. As to stand 
and fight promised no sort of success, and he who to 
that day had never been defeated did not choose to 
fly, he ordered a trumpet to command silence, and 
proclamation to be made, that *' the Selybrians 
** should not, under the pain of the republic's high 
" displeasure, take up arms against the Athenians." 
This instantly dampctl their inclination to the com- 



Ry X«ncphoa called Sclj-nibria, a ^ty^^^'pu^ce 9p tbe cootf 
t Pri)poiiu«,» , ' 
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bat, pftrtlj from a supposition that the whole Athe- 
nian army was within the walls^ and partly fit>m the 
hopes which they conceived of obtaming toleradile 
terms. While they were jointly arranging these 
natters, the Athenian army arrived ; and AlcibiadeSy 
rightly conjecturing that tne inclinations of theSely* 
brians were for peace, was afraid of giving the Tfara- 
cians (who from a particular'attachment to his person 
had come down in considerable numbers to serve 
under him as volunteers) an opportunity of plunder- 
ing the town. He therefore sent them all away } and 
upon the submission of the Selybrians presei*vea them 
from being pillaged^ demanding only a sum of money, 
and leaving a garrison in the place. 

In the mean time the other generals, who were 
carrying on the siege of Chalcedon, came to an 
agreement with Pharnabazus upon the following coo^ 
ditions: namely, that he should pay them a sum of 
money, that the Chalcedonians should return to their 
allegiance under the republic of Athens^ and that no 
injury should be done to the province of which 
Pharnabazus was governor ; he undertaking, that tiie 
Athenian embassadors should be conducted safe to 
the king. Upon the return of Alcibiades, Phami^ 
bazus desired that he too would swear to the peti- 
formance of the articles, but Alcibiades insisted that 
Pharnabazus should swear first. When the treaty 
had been reciprocally confirmed by an oath^ AloK 
blades went against JByzantium which had revolted^ 
and drew a line of circumvallation about the city. 
While he was thus employed, Anaxilaus, Lycurgus, 
and some others^ secretly promised to deliver up 
the place, on condition that he would preserve it 
from being plundered. Upon which he caused it to 
be reported, that certain weighty and unexpected 
afiairs called him back to Ionia, and set sail in the 
day-time with his whole fleet } but returning at night 

^ Cydoiiy Ariston, and Anaxicrates, according to Xenophon, 
^hom Plutarch has almost exactly followed in this put of his 
aamtire.* 
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he disembarkea with the land-forces, and postii^ 
them under the walls commanded thcni not to make 
the least noise. The ships at the same time made 
for the harbour, and the crews pressing in with loud 
shouts and much tumult astonished the Byzantines, 
who expected no such matter. Thus an opportunity 
was given to those within the «a!ls, who favoured the 
Athenians, to receive them with tlie utmost security, 
while every body's attention was engaged upon the 
harbour and the ships. 

The affair did not pass, however, without blows. 
For the Peloponnesians, Boeotians, and Megaren- 
sians, who were at Byzantium, liaving driven tlie 
ships' crews back to tlicir vessels, and perceiving that 
the Athenian land-forces had advanced into the town, 
charged them likewise with great vigour. Tlic dis- 
pute was sharp, but victory declared for Alcibiades 
and Theramenes ; the former of whom commanded 
the right wing, and the latter the left. About three 
hundred of the enemy, who sui-vived, were taken 
prisoners. Not one of the Byzantines, after the 
battle, was cither put to death or banished ; for the 
terms, upon which the town was given up were, that 
the citizens should not be deprived of any part of 
their property. 

Hence it was that, when Anaxilaus was tried at 
LacedxmoQ for treason, he made a defence which 
reflected no disgrace upon his past behaviour; for 
he told them, " That not being a T-accdKmonian 
" but a Byzantine, and seeing not Laceda^mon but 
" Byzantium in danger — it's communication with 
•' those that might have relieved it stopped, and Uie 
" Peloponnesians and Boeotians eating up the provi- 
" siona that were left, while the Byzantines with their 
** wives and children were starving — he had not be- 
*' trayed the town to an enemy, but delivered it from 
" calamity and war: in this imitating the worthiest 
" men among the Lacedaemonians, vhose sole rule 
*' of justice and honour was by all possible means 
" to serve their country. *' 'llic l-accdsnionians 
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vmi no mmch pleased with tbit sqpeed^ that th^ 
acquitted oim ud alt that were concerned with 

Akibiadee now denroM to see \m nathre ooimtry, 
and atill more desiroiis to be seen by hm coontrymea 
after so many glorious victories, set sail *^ with the 
Athenian fleet hung round with many shields and 
other spoils of the enemy ; a great number of ships 
ibat he bad taken making up tne rear, and tine flags 
of many more which be had destroyed being carried 
in triumph ; for all of them together were not fl^er 
than two hundred. But as to what is added by Duris 
the Samian (who boasts of his beii^ descended 
from Alcibiades), that the oars kept time to the flute 
of ChrysogORus, who had been victorious in the 
Pythian games^ that CalKpides the tmgediaa attired 
in his Iwskins, magniflcent robesy and other the** 
trical omameots^ gave orders to those who kboored 
at the oars ; and that the adariral-galky entered the 
harbour with a purple sail, as if the wm>Ie had been 
a dmnken frolic; these are particabn not mentioned 
either by Tbeopompus, E^heros^ or XeBOphoa**. 
Neither is it pcobaole that at Iris return from exile, 
and after sum misfiwtnnes as he had saftred, he 
would insult die Athenians by such a &rce. On the 
other hand, he ^^pproached with some ficar and cau* 
tion ; nor did he venture to £sembark until, as he 
stood upon the deck, he saw his cousin Eoiyptolemos, 
with many others of his friends and rdations, coming 
to receive and invite him on Aore. 

When he had landed, the multitude who advanced 
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all this, every thing giicceetled accoriling to his wish ; 
thi-ce hundred galleys were manned, and ready to 
put to sea again : but a laudable zeal detained him 
until the celebration of the Mysteries *. For after 
the Lacedtemonians had fortified Decelea, which 
commanded the roads to Eleusis, the feast was not 
kept with it's usual pomp, because they were obliged 
to conduct the procession by sea ; the sacrifices, 
dances, and other ceremonies performed on the 
Sacred Way, while the image of Bacchus was carried 
in procession, being on that account necessarily 
omitted. Alcibiadcs therefore judged it would be 
an act conducive to the honour of the gods, and to 
his reputation with men", to restore those rights to 
their due solemnity, by conducting the procession 
with his army and guarding it against the enemy. 
Thus, either king Agis would be checked and hum- 
bled, if he suffered it to pass unmolested ; or if he 
attacked the convoy, Alcibiades would have a fight 
to maintain in the cause of piety and religion, for 
the greatest and most venerable of Mysteries, in the 
sight of his country, and all his fellow-citizens would 
be witnesses of his valour. 

When he had determined upon this, and com- 
municated his design to the Kumolpid* and the 
heralds, he placed sentinels upon the eminences, 
and sent out his advanced guard as soon as it was 
light. He next took the priests, the persons initi- 
ated, and those who had the charge of initiating 
others; and covering them with his forces, led them 
on in regular order and profound silence ; exhibiting 

•* The fciliva] of Ceres and Proserpine coDtinued nine daye. 
On the sixth the statue of Bacchut, or lacchiu, nhom they supposed 
to be (he son of Jupilrr and Ceree, wna carried in prot^eMion to 
Eleusis. (L.) The lenri liicchus was also occasionally applied ta 
the hyinn sung during this procession, and even to the day upon 
whicli it took pluce.* 

*' Which had brrn coniiderably sullied, in a religious respecf, 
by thi> charges relative to the mutilatinn ot the HemiK, and the 
profaiiBtion of the Myateriea brought against him in his tttlitr 
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in that march a spectacle so hallowed and august^ 
that those who did not envy him declared, he had 

Eerfbrmed not only the office of a general but of a 
]gh*priest. Not one of the enemy dared to attack 
bim, and he conducted the procession back in safety j 
which both exalted him m his own thoughts, and 
gave the soldiery such an opinion of him, that they 
considered themselves as invincible while under hn 
command. And he gained such an inlSuence over, 
the mean and indigent part of the people, that they 
were passionately desirous to see him invested with 
absolute power ; insomuch that some of them ap- 
plied to nim in person and exhorted him, in order 
to quash the malignity of envy at once, to abolish 
the privileges of the people and the laws, and to 
quell those busy spirits who would otherwise be 
the ruin of the state ; for then he might direct afiaira 
and proceed to action, without fear of groundlesa 
impeachments. 

What opinion he himself entertained of this pro- 
posal, we know not ; but the principal citizens weret 
so apprehensive of his aiming at arbitrary power, 
that they got him to embark as soon as possible : 
and, the more to expedite the matter, they ordered 
among other things that he should have the choice 
of his coUegues '®. Putting to sea therefore with 
a fleet of a hundred ships, he sailed to the isle oi 
Andros, where he fought and defeated the Andrians, 
and such of the Lacedaemonians as gave, them assist* 
ance. But yet he did not take the city, which 
furnished his enemies with the first ground for the 
charge subsequently brought against him. If ever 
man indeed was ruined by the high distinction of 
bis character, it was Alcibiades ^. For his continual 

^ Aristocrates and Adlmantus, as Xenophon iofomis us ; and 
those only authorised to share in the conunand by land.* 

°*^ It was not altogether the universality of his success^ that 
rendered Alcibiades suspected, when he fell short of public ex- 
pectation. The duplicity of his character is obvious from the 
whole account of his life. lie paid not the least regard to veracity 
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successes had inepired sucii an opinion of his courage, 
integrity, and capacity, that wnenever he afterward 
happened to fail in what he undertook, it was sus- 
pected to be from want of indination, and no one 
would l)elievc it was from waul of ability ; they 
thought nothing indeed too hard for him, when he 
chose to exert himself. They hoped also to hear 
that Chios was taken, and all Ionia reduced ; and 
grew impatient, when every thing was not despatched 
as suddenly as they desired. They never considered 
the smallness of his supplies, and that having to carry 
on the war against people who were supported by 
the treasury of a great king, he was often constrained 
to quit his camp, in order to procure money and 
provisions. 

This it was, which gave rise to the last accusation 
against him. Lysander the Laceda?moiiian admiral, 
out of the money which he received from Cyrus, 
raised the wages of each mariner (iom three oboli a 
day to four, whereas it was with dilhciilty ihat Alci- 
bjades paid his men three. The latter therefore 
went into Caria to raise money, leaving the fleet in 
charge with Antiochus*', who was an experienced 
pilot indeed, but in other respects esteemed rash and 
inconsiderate. For though he had been expressly 
commanded by Alcibiades to let no provocation 
from the enemy induce him to hazard an engage- 
ment, yet in contempt of his orders, having taken 
some troops on board his own galley and one more, 
he stood for Epbesus where the enemy lay, and as 
he sailed by the heads of ilieir ships Insulted them 
both by words and actions in the most insufferable 
manner. Lysander Rent out a few ships to pursue 
him ; but, as the wliole Athenian fleet came up to 



in polilicsl inattrre -, nnd it in not to be wondcrpd nt, (hat such 
{irincipick should hnvc rendered him contirmally obnoxious U> the 
■ukpinon of tlic ptojile. 

»• Thii WB» hf, who caught the quail for him (L.) Xenophon 
rip, ihut I.jMindrr took fifteen ships ; and retired w ith his iect, 
atlcr the action, lo r^)os.* 
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his sufferings, very modestly complained of their 
treatment, ascribing all to liis own hard tor tune and 
the influence of some envious daemon. lie then 
proceeded to discuss the hop(\s and designs of their 
enemies, against whom he used his utmost endea- 
vours to animate them. With thiH harangue they 
were so highly delighted, that they placed upon hm 
head crowns of gold, and gave him the ahvilute 
command of their forces both by s^-a arjd land. 
Tbey h'kewise decreed that hi^ estaU; ^h'^uid be 
restored to him, and that the Ki.riol;>id% and 
the heralds should take off the ev.';c:ali'-;rj>. yAiiifJi 
by order of the peoj^le they h^/i \tyj:i'j^iu^j-A a^,t. -itt 
him. WTiile the refet v.er'i tu.wjy.*: -"-i *:x;^ fc.\*oxjt 
for this purpose, T:.«/lo: *% ':-«: : . i^f.."-^' *k^. auC, 

'* For ray part, I r**;v*r; <;sr'r>-rv>*;'. t-ji *;.:•;**, 

" against him, ii he cvi ;*o ;l ■•!/•> v^ i-i*; v.;ti:i:ivt^ 
" wealth ^" 

Amid«t Uiii slor\ fjC zr^^y^izy 'x .^ .!-Jv:iiV5., 
some people '■c'c k^ uihai;: ivji.ita; u;>v; :.#i 
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strangers, made war on ins own account against 
those Thraciaiis who acknowledged no king. From 
the booty, which he took, he raised immense Bums; 
and at the same time, he defended the Grecian fron* 
tier against the barbarians. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus the new-made 
generals, being now at ^gos-Potamos*" with all the 
ships which the Athenians had left, used to stand 
out early every morning and offer battle to Lysan- 
der, whose station was at Lampsacus, and then to 
return and pass tlie day in a disorderly and careless 
manner, as if they despised their adversary. This 
seemed to Alcibiades, who was in the neighbour- 
hood, a matter not to be treated negligently or with- 
out notice. He therefore galloped over and told 
the generals"*, " He thought their station by no 
** means safe in a place, where there was neither 
"town nor harbour; that it was very inconvenient 
" to have their provisions and stores from so distant 
" a place as Sestos, and extremely dangerous to let 
** theif seamen go ashore and wander about at their 
*' pleasure ; while a Heet was watching their mo- 
" tioDS, which was under the orders of one man and 
" the strictest discipline imaginable. He advised 
" tliem, then, to remove their station to Sestos." 
The generals, however, paid no attention to what he 
said ; and Tydeus was so insolent as even to bid 
him begone, for that they, not he, were now to give 
orders. Alcibiades, suspecting that there was some 



^' Pluturcli here pusses over alnioxt three ycara ; nomelj', the 
tweU^-fiflh of the Felupaoncsion w, in whicl) CoDon, ftftvr some 
imipUoo* into the enemy'* territoiy, was defeated by CallicntUUs : 
the twenty's! xth, in which the Athonians obtained the victory *t 
Arginusie, uid put six uf the ten (feneriili to death {as «tated in i 
Conner note, p. 156.) upon a slight uccusntion of tlioir collegue 
TberameneM ; and nearly the whole twenty -•evcnth, toward the end 
of which the Athenians Milcd to jEgoa-PotoBios (a place on the 
borderi of (he hlellcspont, oppotitc Ijimpsacuii) M here mentioned. 

"* 'Hie officer* at tn« head of the Grecian Hrmics and navy are 
■ontetimni called * generals,' •oinetimc« ' admirals,' because ihcj 
commonly t-'ommanded both by sea and land, 
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treachery in tiiecase, retired; tellii^ bis acquaint* 
s»oe, who conducted him out of the camp, that if he 
had not been «o grossly intuited by the generals, he 
would in a few days have obliged the Lacedamio- 
niansy however unwilling, either to come to an 
action at sea, or else to quit their ships. This 
though to some it appeared a vain boast, was by 
others deemed not at ail improbable, since be migfit 
have brought down a number isf Thracian archen 
and cavaliy, to attack and hanas the Lacedasmoniaa 
camp*^. 

Tne event ouickly evinced the correctness of his 
judgement witti regard to the erron which tlie Alhea-' 
iaas had committed. For Lymider £dling %mm 
them, when they least expected it, eagbt pmeys 
only escaped ^ along with Conon ; the" rett, 
much fewer than two hnndred, were taken and 
ried away together with three fhrnnajtid yriwrnen, 
who were aafasequently pot to deadt Ajsd widoa a 
short time Lysnader took Admm ktBtSL bumod <he 
aUpping, and dfimJ A f d the Ins^g VjJk ^. 



momans, wno were worn 

land, retired jnoa Bcdbrnda. Tudta lie <ate«d 

mndi Ucasuie an be sest. and tfwk impe nums sbuag 

with Urn, bat kft ^d& mose hekmuc in tbe €Mm 

where he had reasded. In Ktaria m ue mutPt 

lost tlie chief part of Us nnbicamoe. um^ 

by the Thracians dbere; wAncc ^sixrtusMC kua ta 

go to Aitazerxcsiy mai mqigm€ :un vrngtsmvc^ 

imagming that the kiog upua tsMk wwut ixut tarn 
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not Igss serviceable than Tliemistoclcs** had been, 
and that he had a better pretence to his patronage. 
For he was not going to solicit the king's aid against 
his countrymen, as Themistocles had done, but for 
his country against its worst enemies. Pharnabazus, 
he concluded, was likely to procure bim a safe con- 
duct ; and he therefore went to him in Phrygia, 
where he stayed some time making his court to hini, 
and receiving marks of respect. 

It was a grief to the Athenians, to be deprived of 
their power and dominion : but when Lysander 
robbed them also of their liberty, and put their city 
under the authority of thirty chiefs, they were still 
more miserably afflicted. Now their affairs were 
ruined, they perceived with regret the measures 
which would have saved them, and which they had 
neglected to adopt ; now they acknowledged their 
blindness and errors, of which they looked upon their 
second quarrel with Alcibiades as the greatest. They 
had cast him oft', without any offence of his : their 
anger had been grounded upon the ill conduct of his 
lieutenant in losing a few ships, and their own con- 
duct had been still worse In depriving the common- 
wealth of the most excellent and valiant of all it's 
generals. Yet amidst their present misery one slight 
glimpse of hope remained, that while Alcibiades sur- 
vived, Athens could not be utterly undone. For 
he, who before was unwilling to lead an inactive 
though peaceable life in exile, would not now, if his 
own af&irs were upon any tolerable footing, ait stili 
and see the insolence of the Laceda?monians and 
the madness of the Thirty Tyrants, without attempt- 
ing some remedy. Neither was it at all unnatural 
for the multitude to dream of such relief, since those 
tyrants themselves were so solicitous to inquire after 

'>■ Here Plutarch, uid ulss in his Life of Tliemistoclct, fullowi 
Tliitcydide*, who rcprusi^nu ArUxerxcs as having just siicrceded 
Xemes, when Thtmisloclcs arrived at the Pereiait CuurL Sec a 
T note.* 
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Aicibiades, and gave so much attention to what be 
9fas doing or projecting. 

At last^ Critias represented to Lysander that the 
Lacedsemonians could never securely enjoy the em- 
pire of Greece, till the Athenian democracv was 
absolutely destroyed ; and that though the Athen- 
ians seemed at present to bear an oh'garchy with 
some patience and moderation, yet Alcibiades, if he 
lived, would not suffer them long to submit to it 
Lysander however could not be prevailed upon by 
these arguments, until he received private orders 
from the magistrates of Sparta, to get Alcibiades 
despatched ; whether it was, that they dreaded his 
capacity and enterprising spirit, or did it in com- 

flaisance to king Agis. Lysander then sent to 
^hamabazus, to desire him to carry this order into 
execution ; and he appointed his brother Magaeus, 
and bis uncle Susamithres, to manage the affair. 

Alcibiades at that time resided^ with his mistress 
Timandra, in a small village in Phrygia. One night 
he dreamed that he was attired in his mistress' habits 
and that as she held him in her arms, she dressed 
his head and painted his face like a woman*s. Otheiv 
say, he dreamed that Magaeus cut off his head and 
burned his body ; it was but a little before his death^^ 
we are told, that he had this vision. Be that as it 
may, those who were sent to assassinate him, not 
daring to enter his house, surrounded it and set it 
on fire. As soon as he perceived it, he got together 
large quantities of clothes and hangings, and threw 
them upon the fire to choke it ; then having wrapped 
his robe about his left hand, and taking his sword in 
his right, he sallied through the fire and got safe out, 
before the stuff which he had thrown upon it could 
catch the flame. At sight of him the barbarians dis- 
persed, not one of them daring to wait for him, or 
to encounter him hand to hand ; but, standing at a 
distance, they pierced him with their darts and 
arrows. Thus fell Alcibiades. The barbarians 
fetiring after he was slain, Timandra covered the 
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body with her own robes^ and bjuried it as decently 
and honourably as her circunastapces would allow ^. 
Timandra ^^ is said to have been mother to the 
j^mous La'is commonly called ^ the Corinthian/ 
though ahe was brought a captive from Hycoarso, a 
little town in Sicily. 

. £k>me writers, who agree as to the manner of Al- 
cibiades' death, differ about the cause. That catas- 
trophe {they tell us) is not to be imputed to Pharna- 
basuSy or Lysander, or the Lacedaemonians ; but 
that Alcibiades having corrupted a young woman of 
% noble &mily in that country, and keeping her with 
bw, her brothers incensed at the injury set fire in 
^ night to the bouse in which he lived, and upon 
bt$ breaking through the flames killed him in the 
manner above related- 

^ She iniried him m a town called Melissa ; and from i^thenaeus 
(xiii. 4^ we learn, that the monument remained to his time, for he 
hbnself saw it. The einperor Hadrian, in memory of so great a 
nan, caosed his statue or Ptiian marble to be raised upon it, and' 
oidered a bull to be sacrificed to him anattaUy. (L.^ 

Beside the two accounts here given of Alcibiaaes death, of which 
the latter is not at present aii;|r where else extant, though the first is 
to be found in Com. NepoS, Diod. Sic. xiv. 1 1 ., ftc, the latter writer, 
en the aathorit^ of the historian Epborus, Ins preserved a third, 
which ascribes it to the mean political jealousy or Phamabazus. It 
is lingular (says M . Ricard) that Plutarch has not mentioned the 
nssne of the village, in which he was assassinatea. Aristotle (Hist. 
Anim. vi. 29.) says* that he was slain at Elaphus, a mountain in 
Fhrygia.* 

*^ She is called Damasandra by Athenieus (ib.) who adds that 
Theodota, his other mistress (for he had always two, it seems, with 
Mm) buried him with as much funeral pomp as was in her power.* 
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CAIUS MARCIUS CORIOLANUS. 



SUMMARY. 



His extraction and crigin. His taste far the miktan/ life : and 

Jirst campaign. His emulation, and success. Affection for kii 

mother^ Dissensions between the patricians and plebeians. Seee$' 

sion of the latter to the Mons Saeer. Volscian war. Capture qf 

CorioU. Coriolanus Jlies to the relief of the consuls^ andcontri^ 

hutes largdy to the defeat of the Volsci. His disinterestedneu. 

He receives the surname of * Coriolanus* Digression on Konuiw 

surnames. New divisions in the commonwealth. Velitra sur» 

renders itself to Rome. Coriolanus takes the part qfthepatriciansi: 

Offhrs him»dfa candidate for the consulship; and is refected. *Hi$ 

resentment, and that of the patricians, upon the occasion. He op^ 

poses himself to the public largesses : Is summoned to appear befire 

the people. The patricians declare in his favour. He compHet 

with the sumnums. One of the tribunes pronounces upon him jm- 

fence of death. Struggle between the patricians and the tribunes. 

He is accused befbre the people; and banished. Deep concern qf 

the senate : hisfrmness. He withdraws to the Volsci: and pro* 

poses to them to renew the war with the Romans. Disturbances 

and prodigies at Rome. Expiation of the prodigies. New quarrei 

between the Romans and the Volsci. The latter declare war. 

Coriolanus places himself at their head : subdues a great number of 

cities. The people demand of the senate his recalfrom exile; but 

in vain. He indignantly encamps near Rome. An embassy is 

sent to him, to whom he proposes conditions, and aliows thirty days 

for their reply. A second deputation meets with no better success. 
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The priests of the different temples %oait upon him, in a hody^ to as 
Utile purpose. Reflexions on the influence exerted by the Deity over 
the human mind. The Roman todies undertake the qffice of em* 
hassadresses. His mother's speech to him. His silence^ and her 
second address. He is mcroed to campUancCi and drtxws off his 
Jbrces to AntiUm. Exultations of the Romans. TiiUuSy the Voiscian 
general^ forms a Jaction against Coriolanus, and procures his as* 
sassination. The Roman ladies mourn for him ten months. The 
Polsd are suhdued. 



X HE family of the Marcii supplied Rome with 
many illustrious patricians. Of this house vfas 
Adcus Marcius, who w^ gratidson to Nutna ' by 
his daughter; as were also Publius and Quintus 
Marcius, who provided Rome with abundance of 
the best water. Censorinus also, who was twice ap- 
pointed censor by the Roman people, and who pro- 
cured a law that no man should ever bear that office 
twice afterward, was of the same pedigree. 

Caius Marcius, of whom I am now writing, was 
brought up by his mother in her M^idowhood ; and 
from him it appeared that the loss of a father, 
though attended with other disadvantages "^y is no 

* Pompilia the daughter of Numa married Marcius, the son of a 
bine of that name, who prevailed upon Numa to accept the king- 

doBi» and followed him to Rome. He wished, likewise, to have 
lucceeded him in that station ; but, being postponed to Tollus Hos- 
tilius, slew himself. From his son's marriage with Pompilia, how- 
ever, was bom Ancus Marcius, who attained the dignity refused to 
his grandfather ; and of this splendid lineage sprung M. Coriolanus. 
The water mentioned below, the purest in Rome, was brought 
thither by an aqueduct sixty miles long.* 

* Plutarch (says M. Dacicr) has here obviously in view Homer'M 
pathetic lines : 

All! r0i rttrmyt ir^fdf luci mA* •wi9V0 

l^TmT* «AAm y«p it msrwftrrwrtf f*f*<' 

H/Mp /' i^AriMf ir«>»f 4AMMI wmttm ri^m^' ». r. A. 

(IL xxii. 488.) 
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hiBdrance to a man's improving in virtue and at- 
taining distinguished excellence ; though profligate 
men sometimes allege it, as an excuse for their 
corrupt lives. On the other hand, the same Marcius 
evinced that if a generous and noble nature be not 
thoroughly formed by discipline, it will shoot forth 
many bad qualities along with the good ; as the 
richest soil, if not cultivated, produces the rankest 
weeds. His undaunted courage and firmness of 
mind excited him to many great actions, and carried 
him through them with honour. But at the same 
time the violence of his passions, his spirit of con- 
tention, and his excessive obstinacy rendered him 
untractable and unaccommodating in conversation. 
So that the very persons who saw with admiration 
his soul unshaken by pleasures and toils and riches^ 
and allowed him the virtues of temperance, justice, 
and fortitude, were yet in the af&irs of the state 
unable to endure his overbearing, ungracious^ and 
aristocratical temper. There is no other advantage 
indeed to be derived from a liberal education, equal 
to that of polishing and softening our nature by 
reason and discipline ; for that produces an evenness 
of behaviour, and banishes from our manners all ex- 
tremes. This is however to be said in his behalf, 
that in those times military abilities were deemed by^ 
the Romans the highest excellence ; insomuch that 
the term, which they used for virtue in general, 
they applied to valour in particular ^. 

There never was perhaps a more striking illustration of the truth 
of our biographer's remark, than the immortal sir William Jones. 
Muchy however, as lord Teignmouth judiciously observes in hit 
Life of that illustrious man, must be referred to the uncommon 
talents both of the pupil and the teacher (Mrs. Jones) : and the 
English, like the Roman son, was chiefly led to distinction by his 
graceful and filial desire to give pleasure to his surviving parent.* 

3 So did the Greeks «ff nj ; and etymologists, in conformity to 
this theory, have derived the Latin term from v/r, and the Greek 
one from a^ik. But M. Ricard, with due deference to Plutarch, 
inquires whether virtue might not deserve those appellations, with- 
out any reference to < military abilities,' from the perpetual struggle 
which she excites between reason and the passions,* 
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Marcius had a more than ordinary inclination for 
war, and therefore from a child began to haiulie his 
weapons. As he thought that artificial artns avail 
biit little, unless those with which nature has sup- 
plied us be well improved and kept ready for use ; 
he so prepared himself by exercise for every kind of 
combat, that while his limbs were active and nimble 
for pursuing, from his force and weight in wrestliDg 
and in grappling with the enemy, none could easily 
shake him off. Tliose therefore who had any con- 
test with him for the prize of courage and valour, 
when they failed of success, flattered themselves witJi 
imputing it to his strength, which nothing could 
resist or exhaust. 

He made his first campaign in very early youth*; 
when Tarquin, who had reigned in Rome, was driven 
from the throne, and aiier many unsuccessful battles, 
was venturing all upon the last throw. Most of the 
people of Latium, and many other states of Italy, 
were now marching toward Rome to assist in his re- 
establishment ; not through any regard tor ihat 
prince, but out of fear and envy of the Romans, 
whose growing greatness they were desirous to check. 
A battle ensued, with various turns of fortune. Mar- 
cius distinguished himself that day, in sight of the 
dictator ; for seeing a Roman pushed down at a 
small distance from him, he hastened to his help, and 
standing before him engaged his adversary and slew 
him. When the dispute was decided in favour of 

" 01. Ixxi. I., A. U. C 258., B. C. +96. Tlie battle in ques- 
tion mu fought near the lake Rcj^llui, in the dictAtorship oTAuIua 
PoathumiuB. Thin exploit, hoirever, of Coriolanug ie not recorded 
cither by Livy lii. 19, 20.), or Dion. Halie. (vi. 2,), in ihcir ac- 
count of the events of thnt day. The latter mentions llie report, 
believed by I-i^t of Tartjuinius Supert>u« having received a wound 
in tlte course of the action ; but Menu to think that hit great age, 
for he waa now near ninety, rendered his personal interlerence al- 
rooM tmposaihie. .And yei the Numidian prince, Muiniun, at that 
due retained much of hiH competency for tlie comniand of nn 
army: and Luciaii in one of hitworki Btalen, that this verv Tarquin 
waa remarkable for an active and vigorous old a^e, in wliich how- 
ever Livy disagrees with him : * /«m tetale tt rirumi erai /;rtnior.'* 
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the Romans, the general presented Marcius, among 
the first, with an oaken crown \ This is the reward 
which their custom assigns to the man who saves the 
life of a citizen ; either because they honoured the 
oak for the sake of the Arcadians, whom the oracle 
called ^ Acorn-eaters ; ' or because an oaken branch 
is most easy to be had, be the scene of action where 
it may ; or because they think it most suitable to 
take a crown for him, who has been the instrument 
of saying a citizen, from the tree which is sacred to 
Jupiter the protector of cities. Besides, the oak 
bears more and fiiirer fruit than any tree that grows 
wild, and is the strongest of those which are cultivat- 
ed in plantations. It afforded the first ages both 
food and drink, by it's acorns and it's honey.; and 
supplied men with birds and other creatures for 
damties, as it produced the misletoe, from which 
birdlime is made ^ 

Castor and Pollux are reported to have appeared 
in that battle, and with their horses dropping sweat 
to have been seen soon afterward in the Forum an- 
nouncing the victory, near the fountain where the 
temple now stands. Hence also it is said^ that the 

' The Civic crown was the foundation of many privileges. He, 
who had once obtained it, had a right to wear it ever afterward. 
V^hen he appeared at the public spectacles, the senators rose up to 
do him honour. He was placed near their bench ; and his fitfner, 
and grandfather by the fatner's side, were entitled to the same pri- 
vileges. This was an encouragement to merit, which cost the 
public nothing, and yet was productive of many great effects. (L.) 
See Plin. xvi. 4. for a fine apostrophe to the simple manners of the 
age, which would not allow any selfish motive to mingle with those» 
which led to the saving of a citizen. The oracle, referred to in this 
passage, is preserved by Herodotus i. 66. M. Ricard concludes hit 
note by gravely informmg his readers, that honey is not the natural 
produce of the oak, but of bees which take up their residence in 
some of it's hollows ; and that the misletoe * est de mime une cr- 
croinance parasite ! * * 

^ It does not any where appear, that the ancients made use of the 
oak in ship-building; how much nobler an encomium might an 
English historian a&rd Uiat tree, than Plutarch has been i3>le to 
give it ; particularly since those memorable days^ which have be* 
stowed immortali^ upon the names of Howe, and Duncan, and 
St. Vincent» and Nelson I * 
VOL. II. N 
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6fleenth of July', being the day upon which that 
victory was gained, is consecrated to those sons of 
Jiipiter. 

It generally happens, that when men of small am- 
bition are very early distinguished by the voice of 
fame, their thirst of honour is speedily quenched and 
dieir deaires satiated ; whereas deep and solid minds 
are improved and brightened by marks of distinc- 
tion, which serve as a brisk gale to drive them for- 
ward in the pursuit of glory. They do not so much 
Jilink that they have received a reward, as that they 
have given a pledge, which would make them blush 
to fall short of the public expectation, and therefore 
they endeavour by their actions to exceed it. Mat- 
cius had a soul of this frame. He was always en- 
deavouring to excel himself, and meditating some 
exploit which might set him in a new light, adding 
acnievement to achievement, and spoils to iipoiis : 
hence the latter generals, under whom he served, 
were always striving to outdo the former in the ho- 
nours which they paid him, and in the tokens of 
their esteem. The Romans at that time were en- 
gaged in several wars, and fought many battles ; and 
there was not one, from which Marcius returned 
without some crown or other honorary distinction. 
The end, which others proposed in their acts of 
valour, was glory ; but he pursued glory, because 
the acquisition of it delighted his mother. For when 
she was witness to the applauses which he received, 
when she saw him crowned, when she embraced him 
with tears of joy, then it was that he accounted him- 
self at the height of honour and felicity. Epami- 

' liv the Krvat (liboriler of the Roinun culendai-. die fiAceoCti wf 
July tn«n leli upnii tlie tnvnty-fourth uf uui October. (L.) 

Plutarch, in his Life ol' I'nutua .'limiliug, mppnt* this manelloui 
■tory; BnJ adtk iW Luciuc DoniiliuM, to whom they aniMHUiced 
thedeioili of tltin victi>r)-, ■M»«amiK (tiaturally) a liltl« iurpriiMsi, 
th>.'y t^iiLJy touched his bram, which from black became iiutautjy 
of M lint' bron>L' colour, and gained him the aurname of jEnobaibua. 
Ij««y lake* no lioUt« of tilii »fi|i«ritton, but Dioii. lialic. takca a 
grciil deal loo much," 
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liftff4v (t))py teil us) had the same feeliog, and de- 
clvs4 »^ Iw 1*P chiiBf liMpinew pf his life, that 
hif ^hev ]^n4 motl^yer liwpd to sep him commaqd 
afi4 €Ki^q^e]; at Ifeuctra. J^e ha4 the gatisfitctipff, 
ipdef4> to spe Ijoth hi^ p^ireft^^ F^oice in his siicpe^ 
4P4 Pfirtake of Ms ffopd fofti^pe ; byt pply the mo- 
f^pr <af M^rcius, YpTijii^ai^ % was living ; apd there- 
fore holding himself obliged tp pav her all that dutjr 
which would haye belonged to nis father* beside 
wh^^ m^8 due tp h^r^f^If) he thought he could never 
sjiffilciently exprjesjs hifr tenderness ajpd respect He 
eve^: marked, in c^mpli^nc/s iffitb hpr desire and re- 
qifp^t} tmA, after 1^ Wife h^ borne bifn children, 
continued to Uve in the same house with his mo- 

At thp time wheiii the reput^Uipn and interest 
which bis virtpe had prpcured him in fLome^ stood 
very high, the sen^ite, ta||Jn^ the part of the richer 
citizens, were at varifince with tbp common people, 
who ^ were used by their crieditors with iptplerable 
cruelty. Those, that had any thing consi4erab]e^ 
were stripped of theju: goods, which were either de* 
tained for .security or sold ; and those that bad no- 
thing were dragged into prison, and there bound 
with ffttter^, ti^vgh their bodies were full of wounds 
and worn out wkh fighting for their country. The 
last expedition, in which they had been engaged, 
was against the Sabines ; upon which occasion l^eir 
rich creditors promised to treat them with m^^re 
lenity, and in pursuance of a decree of the ;^enate 
M. Valerius the consul '^ was guarantee of tha,t pro- 

* Called Veturia by other writers (Dion. HaHc. viii. 5., hiry ii. 
40., and VaL Max. v. 4.)> who as unanimously give the name of 
Volumnia to his wife, by Plutarch in the sequel called Vergilia.^ 

^ Tiaa-x*" ^«*»Tu signifies the same as xiu-x^rtt. So 1 Cor. vii. 40. 
/>iMr A 9tt/0 «rrf9/iMt Stu ix<(>» instead of * I think also that I have 
the mint cf God,' should be translated, ^ and I have the spirit of 
God; 

** Or, as others say, the dictator Max. Valerius, who (according 
to Dion. Halic. vi. 5.) hfui promised the people an act of insoU 
vencgr,* 

N 2 
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nine. But when after having cheerfully undergone 
tiie fatigues of that war they returned victorious, 
and yet found tliat the usurers made them no abate- 
ment, and that the senate pretended to remember 
nothing of the agreement in question, but without 
any sort of concern saw them dragged to prison and 
their goods seized as formerlyj they filled the city 
with tumult and sedition. 

The enemy, apprised of these intestine broils, in- 
vaded the Roman territories, and laid them waste 
with fire and sword. And, when the consuls called 
upon such as were able to bear arms to give in their 
names, not a man took any notice of it. Something 
was then to be done, but the magistrates differed in 
their opinions. Some thought that the poor should 
have a little indulgence, and that the extreme rigor 
of tlie law ought to be relaxed. Others, and par- 
ticularlv Marcius, declared absolutely against that 
proposal. Not that he thought the money a matter 
of much consequence, but because he considered 
this specimen of the people's insolence as an at- 
tempt to subvert the laws, and the forerunner of 
farther disorders, which it became a M-ise govern- 
ment strenuously to restrain and suppress. 

The senate assembled several times within the 
Fpacc of a few days, and debated this point ; but as 
tiiey came to no conclusion, the commonalty sudden- 
ly rose, and encouraging each other, left the city, 
and took possession of the hill now called ' Sacred,* 
near the river Anio, but without committing any 
violence or other act of sedition. Only as they went 
along, they loudly complained, " That it was now a 
" great while, since the rich had driven them from 
" their habitations ; that Italy would any where 
" supply them with air, and water, and a place of 
*' burial; and that Rome, if they stayed in it, would 
'* afford them no other privilege, unless indeed it 
" Were regarded as a privilege to bleed and tu die 
" in fightmg for their wealthy oppressors." 

The senate were now alarmed, and from the oldest 
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of their body selected the most moderate and po- 

Su]ar to treat with the people. At their head was 
fenenius Agrippa*^ who after much entreaty ad- 
dressed to them, and many alignments adduced in 
defence of the senate, concluded his discourse with 
the following celebrated fable : ^^ The members of 
the human body once mutinied against the belly, 
and accused it of lying idle and useless, while they 
were all labouring and ministering to satisfy it's 
appetites ; but the belly only laughed at their sim- 
plicity, in not knowing that, though it received 
^' all the nourishment into itself, it prepared and 
*• distributed it again to every part of the body. 
*• Just so, my fellow-citizens," said he, " stands the 
" case between the senate and you. For their ne- 
cessary counsels and acts of government are pro- 
ductive of advantage to you all, and distribute 
their salutary influence among the whole people.^ 
After this they were reconciled to the senate, 
having demanded and obtained the privilege of ap- 
pointing five men '*^ to defend their rights upon all 
occasions. These are called * Tribunes of the people.' 
The first that were elected were Junius Brutus*^, 

*' Menenius Agrippa, if we may trust Dion. Halic. (vi. 7.)» who 
has given an account of this business with much detail, was not the 
first speaker upon the occasion, but Marcus Valerius. To him Lu- 
cius Junius made a fine harangue in reply, and was himself answered 
by Titus Lartius ; whom Sicinius, to the great satisfaction of the 
people, interrupted. Maienius then, at the end of a tolerably long 
speech, introduced this celebrated apologue ; and, as it produced 
tne desired effect, it has engrossed tne honour of all the eloquence 
previously employed .• 

>^ The tribunes were at first five in number; but, a few years 
afterward, five more were added. Before tfie people lefl the Moris 
SaceVf they enacted a law, by which the persons of the tribunes 
were made sacred. Their sole function was^ to interpose in all 
grievances offered to the plebeians by their superiors. This was 
called intercession and was performed by standing up and pronounc- 
ing the single word Fe/o, * I forbid iL' They hiui tneir scats placed 
at the door of the senate, and were never admitted into it, but when 
the consuls summoned them to ask their opinion upon some affiur 
that concerned the interests of the people. 

■' The name of this tribune was Lucius Junius ; and, because 
Lucius Junius Brutus was celebrated for having delivered his 
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and Sicinius Vellutus, tlie leaders of tlie secession. 
When the breach was thus repaired, the plebeiartii 
soon offered themselves to be enrolled as soldiet^ 
and readily obeyed tlie orders of the consuls relative 
to the war. As for Marcius, though he was far froni 
being pleased at the advantage which the people had 
gained, as it was a lessening of the authority of the 
patricians, and though he found a considerable part 
of the nobility of his opinion, yet he exhorted them 
not to be backward wherever the interest of their 
country was concerned, but to show themselves su- 
perior to the commonalty rather in virtue than in 
power'*. 

Corioli was the capital of the country of the Volsci, 
with whom the Romans were at war. And as it was 
now besieged by the consul Cominius, the rest of 
the Volsci were much alarmed, and assembled to 
succour it ; intending to give the Romans battle 
under the walls, and to attack them on both sides. 
But after Condnius had divided his forces, and taking 
part to meet the Volsci without, who were marching 
against him, had left Titus Lartius, an illustrious Ro- 
man, with the other part to carry on the siege, the 
inhabitants of Corioli despised the latter body, and 
sallied out to fight them. The Romans were nt 6r8t 
obliged to give ground, and were driven to theii" 
entrenchments. Rut Murcius with a small party 
flew to their assistance, killed the foremost of the 
enemy, and stopping the rest in their career, with a 
loud voice called his countrymen back. For lie was 
(what Cato wished a soldier to be) not only dreadful 

country frnm ihu t^'ranny or Ow kings, ho also iueumcd ihe sur- 
name of Hrutui. wtiich Gxpo«ed him to ii great dcsl of ridicule. (L.) 
Dion. Ha!ic. (ib.) reprracnts him iu> a very turbulent, very pcoc- 
trating, and vk.'ry fluent man.* 

'* M. Diicicr thinks Mardus wan too young, at this time. Id f^U-e 
•dTice to II body of »o n)uch grcatiT expcri(,-ncc, ctpecially as nei- 
ther Uvy nor Uion. Italic, mention his name througnoui ihe whole 
of lh< dwturbance : but M. Ricard cliirdily supports hia author, 
■nd nttn to Ihe latter historian (vi. 6 ) in confirmation of hut 
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Ibr the thunder ofhia armt but of ]m voice too, and 
h$d AQ aipeot which struck his adversaries with dis- 
foagr. Many Romans then crowding about him, and 
jbein^ ready to second him^ the enemy retired in 
fioniusioii. Neither was he satisfied with making 
lAtem retire, but pressed hard upon their rear, and 
pursued them quite up to the gatea. There he per- 
ceived that his troops discontinued the pursuit, on 
account of the shower of arrows which fell from the 
walls, and that nope of them had any thoughts of 
rushing along with the fugitives into the city, which 
was filkd with warlike people, all underarms : never* 
iJieless, he exhorted and encouraged them to press 
forward, crying out, *^ That fortune had opened the 
«^ gates rather to the victors than to the vanquished.'* 
As few however were willing to follow him, he broke 
through the enemy, and pushed into the town with 
tiie crowd, no one at first daring to oppose him or 
eveft to look him in the face, nut when he cast his 
eyes around, and perceived so inconsiderable a numf 
ber within the walls, of whose service he could avail 
himself in that dangerous enterprise, and that friends 
and foes were mixed together; he summoned all his 
fierce and perfix^med exploits almost incredible, both 
with respect to heroic strength, amazing agility, and 
dauntless intrepidity of spirit : for he overpowered 
lall that were in his way, forcing some to seek refiige 
in the fiirthest comers of the town, and others to 
surrender and throw down their arms, which afforded 
Lartius an opportunity of bringing in the rest of the 
Romans unmolested. 

The city thus taken, most of the soldiers feU to 
plundering, which Marcius highly r^ented ; crying 
out, *^ That it was a shame for them to run about 
^ after plunder, or under pretence of collecting the 
^ spoils to get out of the way of danger, while the 
^' consul and the Romans under his command were 
" perhaps engaged with the enemy." But, as there 
were liot many who listened to what he said, he put 
himself at tiie head ^f such as offered to f<^ow him> 
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h be knew would lead him to 
' pressing his small party to 
■ich, and conjuring them not to suJTer 
ftceoj, and now begging of the gods 
s mght not be over before he arrived, 
hat that he vi^tiC have his share in the glorious toils 
tmtk ^Mgcrs of his countrymen '\ 

It m customary with the Romans of that age, 
«kc* thtr were drawn up in order of battle, and 
■cadr to take their shields and gird their garments 
about them, to make a nuncupative will, naming 
each his heir in the presence of three or four wit- 
nesses. Willie the soldiers were thus employed, with 
the enemy in si^ht, Marciua came up. Some were 
startled at his firut appearance, covered as he was 
with blood and sweat. But when lie ran cheerfully 
up to the consul, took him by the hand, and told 
him thftt Corioli was taken, the consul clasped him 
to his heart ; and those who heard the intelligence 
of that success, and those who did but guess at it 
were greatly animate)], and with shouts demanded 
to be led on to the combat. Marcius inquired of 
Cominius, in what manner the enemy's army was 
drawn up, and where their best troops were posted. 
Being told in reply, that the Antiates, who were 
placed in the centre, were supposed to be the bravest 
and most warlike ; " I beg it of you then," said 
Marcius, " as a fiivour, that you will place me di- 
" rcctly opposite to them ; " and the consul, admir- 
iag his spirit, readily granted his request. 

when the battle was begun with the throwing of 
■Mtrs Marcius advanced before the rest, and 
AiurjLiil the centre of the Volsci with so much fury, 
tlwt it was soon broken. Ni-verthcles.s, the wings 
•Urmptetl to surround him ; and the consul, alarmed 
Kw his saiciy> sent to his assistance a select band, 
whiWt h« bad near his own person. A sharp conflict 

'' IJ*>. «n- unnccouulnblj, docs not say a iincle word upon 
thW M'tiMMt Mlion of Coriulnnus, so much more glorioui than ihg 
lU«li h»\ OhN>. Halic. (<ri. 10.) givM it nt full length.* 
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then ensued about Marcius, and a dreadful carnage 
was quickly made : but the Romans pressed the ene- 
my with so much vigour, that they put them to 
flight ; and as they were engaging in the pursuit, 
requested Marcius, now almost weighed down with 
wounds and fatigue, to retire to the camp. But he 
answered, " That it was not for conquerors to be 
" tired,'* and joined them in prosecuting the vic- 
tory. The whole army of the Volsci was defeated, 
immense numbers killed, and many made prisoners. 

Next day, Marcius waiting upon the consul, and 
the army being assembled, Cominius mounted the 
Rostrum ; and, having in the first place returned 
due thanks to the gods for such extraordinary suc- 
cess, addressed himself to Marcius. He began with 
a detail of his gallant actions, of which he had him- 
self been partly an eye-witness, and had partly re- 
ceived an account from Lartius'^ Then out of 
the great quantity of treasure and horses and prison- 
ers which they had taken, he ordered him to take a 
tenth, before any distribution was made to the rest, 
beside giving him a fine horse with noble trappings, 
as a reward for his valour. 

The army received this speech with loud applause ; 
and Marcius, stepping forward, said, ^* That he ac- 
^' cepted of the horse, and was happy in the consuFs 
'* approbation ; but as for the rest, he accounted it 
^^ rather a pecuniary reward than a mark of honour, 
*^ and therefore desired to be excused, being satis- 
*' fied with his sin^e share of the booty. One favour 

only in particular ( continued he) I desire, and beg 

I may be indulged in. I have a friend among the 
** Volsci, bound with me in the sacred rites of hos- 

'^ The officer left to carry on the siege of Coriol!. The renown 
of MarciuSy arising from tms achievement (Livy informs us, ii. S9,) 
was so brilliant, as wholly to eclipse that of the consul ; and the 
name of Posthumios Cominius is only preserved by it's having been 
engraved on brass, in the treaty of peace subsequently conclttded 
with the Latins.^ 
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" pitality'", and a man of virtue and honour. He 
" IS now a prisoner, and from easy and opulent 
*' circumstances reduced to servitude. Of the many 
" misfortunes, under which he labours, I should be 
" glad to rescue him from one, which is that of being 
" sold as a slave." 

These words of Marcius were followed with still 
louder acclamations ; his conquering the temptations 
of money being more admired, than the valour which 
'' he had exerted in battle. For even those, who be- 

ll ibre regarded his superior honours with envy and 

'I jealousy, now thought him worthy of great things 

because he had declined them ; and were more struck 
with that virtue, which led him to despise such ck- 
traordinary advantages, than with the merit which 
gave him a title to them. The right use of riches, 
indeed, is more commendable than that of arms, and 
not to desire them at all is more glorious than to use 
them well. 

When the acclamations had ceased, and the mul- 
titude were again silent, Cominius subjoined ; " You 
*• cannot, it is true, my fellow-soldiers, force these 
*' gifts of yours upon a person so firmly resolved to 
" refuse them : let us then give him, what it is not 
" in his power to decline ; let us pass a vote that 
" he be called ' Coriolanus,' if his gallant behaviour 
" atCorioli has not already bestowed that name upon 
" him." Hence came his third name of Coriolanus. 
By which it appears, that Caius was the proper name ; 
that the second name, Marcius, was that of the house 
or family; and that the third Roman appellative was 
upcculiar note of distinction, subsequently bestowed 

'- With (lie former traiulutor wc have thus rendered the pMsnge 
iiutead of introducing the i«rni ' lioat,' which i* indevd the literal 
•onHe, but sounds uncouth]^ in English, oa it conveys to the un- 
learned reader theiden of nn innkei-per. Anmng tlie ancieut«, one 
friend rolled anotlier of u different nation hit ' *lranger,' or his 
'host;' became on their travels, or other occacioni, they entertained 
each other at their house». 
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tm account of isome particulAt act of fbtlune, or sig- 
dafilre, or virtue of hitti th&t bore it. Thus attioDg 
tb^ Greeks additional names W6re given to some Oil 
account of their achievements, as Soter^ * the Pre- 
server,' and CdlHhicusj * the Victorious ;* to others, 
for softiething remarkable in their persons, as Pky9- 
c&ny * the Gtir-beflied/ attd Grj/pus, ^ the Eagle- 
liosi^d; or for their good qualities, as EueYgttm:, 
* the Benefactor,' and Philadelphusy * the Bt^ 
thtriy ; ' or fbir their good fortune, as EudtEmon^ • the 
PrttsberouS,' a Hame given to the second" prince ti£ 
tht fiimil^ of th* Batti. Several princes also have 
had satirical Aames beMowed upon them ; AntigonM 
(for instance) Was called Doson^ * the Man that will 
givb to-morrow,' and Ptolemy was stiled LdmyruBj 
' th« Buffoon.* But apbellations of thib latter kind 
were Used with '^reiftter latlitude among the Roman*. 
One of the Metelli Wais distfnguiisrhed by the name^ 
Diadetndtus^, bteause he for a long time wore ^ 4 
b&tidage ovbr an Ulbbr Which he hiod upon bis for«^ 
hfead :' And another they called Ofer, because with 
Burjrtising * celerity * he exhibited a foneral show <rf 
gladiators, a few days after his fathet^s death. In 
our times also, some of the Romans receive their 
names frott the ciitiUmstanCes of their birth ; as that 
ofProculusj if born when their fathers are * in a dis- 
tant country;' and Pdsthumus^ if bom ^ afler their 
death:' and wheM twins come into the world, and 
oiie of thefn di6s irt the birth, the survivor is called 
Vopiscus. Nances are, also, appropriated on account 

>' Herodotus (m 159) says it was giTen to the thircl> and not io 
the second, king of CVrene ; se^ siao some of his precedling see- 
tioiis. Of tlfe namtt here Mentioned, Riou'd observes >Soier wv 
given to one of the Ptolemies, the eighth king of Egypt (called 
likewise Lamyrus, or as some read it, Lathynis) to Antiochus, and 
Id Demetrius ; CdUmkus to Seleucus II., Vie fourth )dt)g of Syria ; 
Phftcon to Ptolemy, the seventh kine of Egypt; Grvpus to Anti- 
ochus Vni,, the nineteenth king of Sjrria; and Euergetes and 
PhUaddphus to two others of the rtolefnies. On the etymology of 
Mveral Roman surnames, see l:^in. xviiL 3. The derivation and 
cbwacatioh of English names, froEh analogous caulies, might form 
the sobjea of a cundtn aissdrtatiob.* 
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•f bodUr imperfections; for among tliem wc find 
mat tiaiySyUa, ' the Red,' and Niger, ' the Black ;' 
bat even Cacut, * (he Blind,' and Claudius, ' the 
htmt :* such (wrsons by this custom being wisely 
taught, ntrt to consider blindness or any other bodily 
misibrtune as a reproach or disgrace, but to answer 
to appellations of that kind as their proper names. 
The discussion of this point, however, is better 
adapted for a different kind of work. 

WTicu the war was o%'er, the demagogues stirred 
up another sedition. And as there was no new cause 
or disquiet or ground of accusation, they made use 
ol' the mischieft, which were the necessary conse- 
quence of the former troubles and dissensions, as a 
handle against the patricians. For the greatest part 
uJ:' the ground being lefl uncultivated and unsown, 
awt the war not permitting them to import bread- 
vucu trom other countries, there was an extreme 
soaicily in Rome". The factious orators then per- 
c«iviDg that corn was not brought to market, and 
that e\cn if the market could be supplied, the com- 
luoimtty had but liltle money to buy with, slander- 
ouiiv ttiuertcil that the rich had caused the &inine 
(Htt of ft spirit of revenge. 

Althis juncture there arrived embassadora from 
tbt (>«*yl»-' of Velitrae, who offered to surrender their 
c«^v to the Uomans, and desired to have a number 
W' n«w inhabitants to replenish it ; a pestilential 
ihsietnper having committed such ravages there, that 
j^yKcIv the tenth part of the inhabitants remained. 
l£( sensible part of the Romans thought this press- 
fiv Mcessily of Velitrse a seasonable and advanta- 
) thiog for Home, as it would lessen the scarcity 



*> TW piBfll wiUidrcw to the Sacred Mount sonn oflcr the an- 

^■utuJ .vwiHvs. anil tJiu roconcUiation witJi itie patrician* did not 

I ■' piii'i'-tiolstice, so that the »ecd-time was lost. 

And the Komnn factors, who were >cnl 

< .jiinlrJni, Etruria, Campania, the territory' 

J, .m k"-.~ ■ ■ ' "^ nilv, with the wception of ihu fii>t, were 
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of provisions. They hoped moreover that the sedi- 
tion would subside, if the city were purged of the 
troublesome part of the people, who most readily 
took fire at the harangues of tneir orators, and might 
be considered as the morbid and disordered super- 
fluity of the state. Such as these therefore the con* 
suls singled out for the colony, and pitched upon 
others to serve in the war against the Volsci : con* 
triving it so« that employment abroad might tran- 
quiHise the intestine tumults; and believing that 
when rich and poor, plebeians and patricians, came 
to beiar arms together again, to be in the same camp, 
and to encounter the same dangers, they would be 
disposed to treat each other with more gentleness 
and candour. 

But the restless tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus, op- 
posed both these designs, crying out, that the con- 
suls disguised a most inhuman act under the plausi>- 
ble term of a colony ; for inhuman it certainly was, 
to throw the poor citizens into a devouring gulf, hj 
sending them to a place where the air was infecteo, 
and where noisome carcases lay above ground, to be 
at the disposal of a strange and cruel deity '^. And 
as if it were not sufficient to destroy some by famine, 
and to expose others to the plague, they involved 
them also in a needless war ; that no kind of cala- 
mity might be wanting to complete the ruin of the 
city, because it refused to continue in slavery to the 
wealthy. 

The people, irritated by these speeches, would 
neither obey the summons to be inlisted for the war, 
nor approve the order to go and people Velitrae. 
While the senate were in doubt what step they 
should take, Marcius now not a little elated by the 
honours which he had received, by the consciousness 

^ Am such the ancients considered the pestilence. It is not mij 
called, as M. Ricard obsenres, in the first dioras of iEd. Tjt.t. 
190. AfUi. rm p«Ai^, but in a preceding passage of that play» t. 27. 
• 9vj^9fB^^fn\ anid Dion. Halic. in very vivid colours^ portray ^% 
devastaUoos in the Vobdan cities, particularly in Veli^ (vu. s.)^ 
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of his great abilities, anti by t'le deference tliat iv^ 
paid him by the principal persons in the state, stoo^ 
foremost in opposition to the tribunes. The cojony 
therefore was sent out, heavy fines being imposed 
upon such as refused to go. But as they declared 
absolutely against serving in the war, MarcJus mus- 
tered up his own clients, and an many volunteers as 
he could procure, and with these made an inroad 
into the territories of the Antiates. There hefoupd 
plenty of coin, and an immense number of cattle 
and slaves, no part of wluch he reserved to himselfi 
but led his troops back to Home loaded with the rich 
booty. The rest of the citizens then repenting pf 
their obstinacy, and envying those who had procured 
such a quantity of provisions, looked upon Marciu9 
with an evil eye, not being able to endure the in- 
crease of his power and honour, which they consi- 
dered as rising upon the ruins of the people. 

Soon afterward", Marcius stood lor the consul- 
ship ; upon which occasion the commonalty began 
t(t relent, reflecting what a shame it would be to dis- 
grace and reject a man of his family and virtue, and 
that too, afler he had rendered so many signal ser- 
vices to the public. Jt was the custom tor tliose 
who were candidates for this high office, to solicit 
and caress the people in tlie I'oruni, and at those 
times to be clad iu a loo«e gown without the tuijici 
whether that humble dress were thought more suit- 
able for suppliants, or enabled those wlio had wounds 
to show them, as so many tokens of their valour. For 
it was not from any suspicion whicli the citi:£ens then 
had of bribery, that they required the candidates to 
appear before them ungirt and without a close gv- 
ment, when they came to beg their votes: sinoejit 
was much later than this, and indeed many ages a£- 
terward, that buying and selling stole in, and money 
came to be a mean of gaining an election. Corrup- 
tion then reaching also the tribunals and tlie camps, 

" h wan ihc acxtyear, being 01 Uxii. 3 , B. C -VSO. 
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tached to the interests of the senate, and so much 
respected by the nobility, should attain the consul- 
ship, he might utterly deprive thein of their liberty. 
Innuenced by these considerations, they rejected 
Marcius, and appointed others to that office. The 
senate took this extremely ill, considering it as an 
affront not so much intended against Marcius as 
against themselves. As lor Marcius, he highly re- 
sented their trcatnicut of him, indulging his irascible 
passions upon a supposition, that they have some- 
thing great and evalted in them ; and wanting a due 
mixture of gravity and mildness, which are the chief 
political virtues, and tiie fruits of reason and educa- 
tion. He did not consider, that the man who applies 
himself to public business, aiid undertakes to have 
intercourse with men, should above all tilings avoid 
that * austerity,' which (as Plato says) is " always 
the companion of solitude^'," and cultivate in his 
heart the patience wiifcli some people su much de- 
ride. Marcius then, being plain and artless, but at 
the same time rigid and inflexible, was persuaded 
that to vanquish opposition was the highest attain- 
ment of a gallant spirit ; not the effect of the weak- 
ness and effeminacy of a distempered mind, which 
breaks out in violent passions like so many tumours : 
and he therefore went away exasperated, and full of 
rancour ngainst the people. Such of the young no- 
bility as were most distinguished by the pride of birth 
and greatness of spirit, who had always been strongly 
attached to Marcius, and then unfortunately hap- 
pened to attend him, inflamed his resentment by 
expres-iing their own grief and indignation. I'or he 
was their leader in every expedition, and tiicir in- 
structor in the art of war: he it was, who had in- 
spired them with a truly virtuous emulation, and 

■* ■ A «i4>hiB •cym }«•*■■' , litenilly, Haughtiaeti livn under tht 
utme roof nilh toiituilf. Tli is w toward the entl of Plato's fourth 
Lcuer. It ia prect-'Uetl by a fint^ politicnl prccqit. viz that ' the 
ComplsiMnce which produciM popularity, i> the tourcc of tha 
gnatost operation* in gorernmeiit.' 
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taught them to rcioioc in ihotr own siKVo?isos wiih 
out envying those ot' others. 

In the mean time. ;i l:u-^^ ({unutitv of Imwi*? i^mu 
^as brought to Home, being j>uvil\ b«vntbi \\\> in 
Italy, and partly a present tVoin (Jelon kin\» ol Sy* 
racuse. The aspect of alVairs appoinvil n.wv to be 
encouraging, and it was liopoil thiit witli tbi* seiu 
city the intestine broils would eeuse. The senuto 
therefore being immediately asseud>led, the people 
stood in crowds without, waiting li>r the issue of 
their deliberations. They expected. lli:d the market- 
rates for the corn that had been bon^hl would l>e 
moderate, and that a distribution ol' tlint whieli wiiw 
a gift would be made gratis ; for tl»en» weio Nuiiie 
senators, who made a motion to llml ptn|M)rt. Hut 
Marcius stood up, and severely reiihUMMl Ihom* who 
spoke in favour of the eoiiimonahy, rjilliiij/ llii*m 
* demagog'ues ' and * traitors to the nobility/ IIk 
said, " They nourished to Ihcir own \i\UuiuU' pn*- 
"judice the pernicious wcjU of lioldn<">. :iod p^ffu 
"lance, which had been ►own arnonj^ tli* pop«il«i'<', 
** when they shouhl rath«;r hav<: nij/j/'-'J ^♦i';;« oi flM' 
*^ bud, and not ba.^, jAYi-.ti-A rK'r j/:< '*/• r^f.n f// 
*• strengthen themv^lv:-. wi*^ tn*: •/:•>;•. * '•'*. y/'tf^f 
*' That the people wcrr^: r^o* V-ZMf.': f'/- "• '''<'^ * , ¥/^^^ 
'• ing whatisver j>fjiri*. f7,^..y>.Z'A/l.i'y''* ' '/ ' v.'.^w/^ 
** one thfn^ '^"jst^ziw r^«r:; ,rr-.\\y v ; >/-*' **. 
** ID a */->.•* r^r ^r^i/^r.;.; - - *- . v.v. ^ ". ..-/*' -. 
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" such indulgences by way of flattery ; and as they 
** will expect to And us always equally complaisant, 
" there will be no end to their disobedience, no pe- 
" riod to their turbulent and seditious practices. It 
" would, therefore, be perfect madness to take such 
*' a step. Nay, if we are wise, we shall entirely abo- 
" lish the tribunes' office^*, which bas annihilated 
•' the power of the consulship, and divided the city 
*' in such a manner, that it is no longer as formerly 
*' one, but broken into two parts ; which will never 
" knit again, or cease to vex and harass each other 
" with all the evils of discord "." 

Marcius, haranguing to this purpose, inspired the 
young senators and almost all the men of fortune 
with his own enthusiasm, and they cried out that he 
was the only man in Rome, who had a spirit above 
the meanness of flattery and submission ; yet some 
of the more aged foresaw the consequence, and op- 
posed his measures. Tn fact, the issue was unfortu- 
nate. For the tribunes who were present*, when 
they saw that Marcitis would have a majority of 
voices, ran out to the people, loudly calling upon 
them to stand by their own magistrates, and give 
their best assistance. An assembly was then held 
in a tumultuary manner, in which the speeches of 
Marcius were recited, and the plebeians in their fury 
had nearly broken in upon the senate. The tribunes 
pointed their rage against Marcius in particular, by 
impeaching him in form, and sent for him to make 
his defence. But as he spurned the messengers, 
they went themselves, attended by the vtlddes, to 
bring him by force, and began to lay hands on him. 

>• The tribunrs had lutclj procured n Uw, wlticli made it penal 
to interrupt llieni, when they were lianuiguing the people. 

»* PlutarL-h has omiried the moal agcravatiiig passage in Corio- 
lanm' iptwch, in which \w propo»e(l holding up the nriuc of bread- 
corn as high tu ever, in orilar lo icecp the people in d^endence 
and (ubjeciion (Dirni Halic. vii. fi.) 

'* They haA been invited to the delibiralioci by the consul, for 
they had olhenriie no right to attrnd. Snnol. (|0) nnd also 
Dien. Ralic. ih. i who nukai aome very hencible rcnurlis uu tttii 
tMuerity ot' dirinlandu' Kpccidi.* 
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Upon this the patricians stood up in his defence, 
drove off the tribunes, and beat the ^diles ; till 
night^ coining on interrupted the quarrel. Early next 
morning the consuls, observing that the people now 
extremely incensed flocked nom all quarters info 
the Forum, and dreading what might be the conse- 
quence to the city, hastily convened the senate and 
moved, ^ That they should consider how with kind 
^ words and favourable resolutions they might bring 
** the commons to temper ; for that this was not a 
*' time to display their ambition, neither would it be 
'^ prudent to pursue disputes about the point of ho- 
^ nour at a critical and dangerous juncture, which 
^* required the greatest moderation and delicacy of 
*' conduct.** As the majority agreed to the motioa, 
the^ went out to confer with the people, and used 
their best endeavours to pacify them ^ coolly refuting 
calumnies, and modestly, though not without some 
degree of sharpness, complaining of their behaviour* 
As to the price of bread-corn and other provisiom, 
they declared, there should be no difference between 
them. 

A considerable part of the people being moved 
with this application, and clearly appearing by dieir 
candid attention ready to clo^e with it, the tribunes 
stood up and said ; '^ That since the senate actMl 
with such moderation, the people were not un^ 
willing to make concessions in their turn: but 
they insisted, that Marcius should come and 
^* answer to these articles ; Whether he had not 
stirred up the senate to the confounding of all 
government, and to the destroying of the people's 
privileges ? Whether he had not refused to obey 
'^ their summons ? Whether he had not beaten and 
^* otherwise mal-treated the iEdiles in the Forum } 
and by these means (so far as in him lay) levied 
war, and iQcited the citizens to take up arms 

^7 Not night, says Dion. Halic, but the remonstrances of the 
conmdty ^Rrho prevailed upon the people to adjourn the matter till 
the nemt.daj.<» . t 
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" against each other ? " These things they saiJ 
with a design, either to humble Marcius by con- 
straining him to submit to implore the people's 
clemency, which was much against his haughty teiu- 
per; or, if he followed his native bent, to impel him 
to make the breach incurable. Of the latter they 
were in hopes, and the rather because they knew 
the man well. He stood, as if he would have made 
his defence, and the people waited in silence for 
what he had to say. But when, instead of the sub- 
missive language that was expected, he began with 
an aggravating boldness, and rather accused the 
commons than defended himself; when with the 
tone of his voice and the tierceness of his looks he 
expressed an intrepidity bordering upon insolence 
and contempt, they lost all patience ; and Sicinius 
the boldest of the tribunes, after a short consultation 
with his collogues, pronounced openly, that the tri- 
bunes condemned Marcius to die. He then ordered 
the ./Eddes to take him immediately up to tiie top 
«f the Tarpeian rock, and throw him down the pre- 
cipice. When they came to lay hands upon him, 
however, the action appeared horrible even to many 
of the plebeians. The patricians, deeply shocked 
and alarmed, ran with great outcries to bis assistance, 
and got Marcius in the midst of them, some inter- 
posing to keep off the arrest, and others stretching 
out their hands in supplication to the multitude. 
But, amidst such disorder and confusion, no regard 
was paid to words and entreaties ; until the friends 
and relations of the tribunes, perceiving that it 
would be impossible to carry oti' Marcius and punish 
him capitAlly, without lirst spilling much patrician 
blood, persuaded them to alter the ciuel and unprc- 
cedcnted part (if the sentence; not to use violence 
in the affair, or put him to death without form of 
tri.'d, but to refer every thing to the people's deter- 
mination in full assembly. 

Sicinius then, a little mollified, asked the patri- 
cians; " What they meant by taking Marcius out 
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" of the hands of the people, who were resolved to 
" punish him ?*' To which they replied by another 
question, " What do you mean by thus dragging 
" one of the worthiest men in Rome, without trial, 
" to a barbarous and illegal execution?** " If that 
" be all,** said Sicinius, " you shall no longer have a 
" pretence for your quarrels and factious behaviour 
" to the people : for they grant you what you desire ; 
^^ the man shall have his trial. And as for you^ 
" Marcius, we cite you to appear the third market' 
day, and satisfy the citizens of your innocence, if 
you can ; for then, by their suffrages, your affiiir 
" will be decided.** The patricians were content 
with this compromise, and thinking themselves 
happy in carrying Marcius off, retired. 

In the mean while before the third market-day^ 
which was a considerable space (for the Romans 
hold their markets every ninth day^% and thence 
call them Nundhice) war broke out with the An- 
tiates^^: which, because it was likely to be of some 
continuance, gave them hopes of evading the trial ; 
since there would be time for the people to become 
more tractable, to moderate their anger, or perhaps 
to let it entirely evaporate in the business of that 
expedition. But they soon made peace with the 
Antiates, and returned: upon which the fears of 
the senate were renewed, and they oflen met to 
consider how things might be so managed that 
they should neither give up Marcius, nor leave 

^^ Macrob. Sat. i. 16. nundina^ qu. novendiaUs. Dion. Halic* 
however (vii. 8.) says there were only seven clays' interval between 
the market-days. M. Ricard reconciles the diTOrence by referring 
tlie first to the Roman, and the latter to the Julian calendar. The 
institution of markets has likewise been variously explained ; some 
ascribing it to Romulus, some to Servius Tullius, and some with 
Varro to the times posterior to the kings, as a tribute of respect 
on the part of the people to Tullius* memory* 

^9 Advice was suddenly brought to Rome, that the people of 
Antiuni had seized and confiscated the ships belonging to GeknTs 
embassadors in their return to Sicily, and had even imprifoned Ike 
embassadors themselves. Upon wnich, the Romans took op 
to chiiAti^e the AntiaWs; but they submitted, and mMk mmM 
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room (or the tribunes to throw the people into new 
disorders. On this occasion Appius Claudius, who 
was considered as one of the most violent adversaries 
the commons had, declared; ** That the senate 
** would ruin themselves, and absolutely destroy 
" the constitution, if they should once suffer the 
" plebeians to assume a power of suffrage against 
*' the patricians*"." But the oldest and most po- 
pular of the senators'" were of opinion, " That the 
" people, instead of beiiaving witii more harshness 
*' and severity, would become mild and gentle, if 
*• that power were indulged to them : since they 
*' did not despise the senate, but rather thought 
" themselves despised by it ; and the prerogative 
*' of judging would be such an honour and satis- 
*' faction to them, that they would immediately lay 
•' aside all resentment." 

Marcius then, seeing the senate perplexed be- 
tween their regard for him and their (ear of the 
people, asked the tribunes; " Of what they accused 
" him, and upon what charge he was to be tried 
" before the people ?" Being told, " That he was to 
" be tried tor treason against the commonwealth, iti 
" designing to set himself up as a tyrant^';" " Let 
" me go then (said he) to tlic people, and make my 
" defence: 1 refuse no form of trial, nor any kind 
" of punishment, if I be found guilty. Only bring 
" no other charge against me, and do not impose 

)" Dior. Ilalic. vii 8, gives Appius' tpoixh much more at length; 
and s fine ■{>eech, occDrding to his repiVM-ntatioD, it ii.' 

" At the heBd 111' these waa Max. Valerius. (Dion. Halie. ib) 
He insiilMl also at large upon tin: lioiriblc coiwe<)uence* of « 

>' It wai ncTH known that any penon, who aRect«d to let tiim- 
mU* up as a tyrant, joinrd »itli the nubility against the people i 
•uch. on tlie contrary, always conspire with the people against the 
nobility. ' Besides, said he, in his defence, ' it hm to save thcae 
citieena, that I have received the wound* you see : let the tribunes 
•how, it' tliry can, huw such actiuna are consiaicnt with the trea- 
cberoui designs which they lay to my charge.' (L.) Dion. Halic. 
ib. doM nut s>y, however, that t)ie tribunes agretd to the con- 
ditinu, u below auted.* 
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^^ upon the senate/' The tribunes agreed to theie 
conditions; and the cause was to turn upon this 
single point. 

But the first thing they did, after the people were 
assembled, was to compel them to give their voices 
by tribes '^\ and not by centuries; thus contriving 
that the meanest and most seditious part of the po- 
pulace, and those who had no regard to justice or 
honour, might out-vote such as had borne arms, or 
were of some fortune and character. In the next 
place, they passed by the charge of his affecting the 
sovereignty, because they could not prove it ; and in 
it's stead repeated what Marcius some time before 
had said in the senate, against lowering the price of 
corn and for abolishing the tribunitial power. And 
they added to the impeachment a new articlet 
namely, his not having brought into the public trea- 
sury the spoils which he had taken in the country of 
the Antiatesy but divided them among his soldiers^. 
This last accusation is said to have discomposed 

33 From the reign of Servius Tullius, the Toices had been alwmi 
gathered by Centuries. The conBuls were for adhering to me 
ancient custom : being well apprised that they could save Coriolanus^ 
if the voices were reckoned by centuries, of which the knights and 
the wealthiest of the citizens made the majority : the first class, of 
people of the highest distinction, containing ninety-eight out of a 
hundred and ninety-three, the amount of all the six. But the artfiil 
tribunes alleging that, in an affiur relating to the rights of the dti* 
zcns, every citizen's vote ought to have it's due weight, would nol 
by any means consent to let the voices be collected otherwise dm 
by tribes. (L.) Beside these comitia centuriaia and irihuta^ thara 
were also the curtata^ established by Romulus, who divided the 
original inhabitants of Rome into three tribes, and each tribe iotci 
ten curue (Dion. Halic ii. S — 5.) This arrangement subsisted tSR 
the time of Servius Tullius, who introduced the two other modes €t 
collecting the sense of the people.* 

i* * This,* said the tribune Decius, * is a plain proof of his Cffl 
designs : with the public mone^ he secured to himself creatures and 
guards, as supporters of his mtended usurpation. Ix^ him amkm 
It appear, that he had power to dispose of his booty without violat. 
mg the laws. Let him answer directly to this one article, iii'fliim 
dassling ns with the splendid show of his crowns and bis aean, m 
using any odier arU to blind the a s se mb l y.' ih,) It is s«f|iiisMM 
as M. Rieard observes, that neither CatMamm nor his MmX 
adduced any of those rgnsons in hie j ns t i faitf i e n, wkUk Oion* 
Halic has accumobled, vii« 9. Sot the Utasnilef asMb is Mt •f 
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hatred which reigned between the two nations. But 
notwithstanding all this, considering the great gene- 
TMity of Tullus, and knowing that he was more 
desirous than any of the Volsci of an opportunity to 
retaliate upon the Romans part of the evils, which 
his country had suffered, he took a method strongly 
iUuatrattve of that saying of the poet ; 

How hard to fiffht with wrath ! though life*s the price. 
He pays it for his end. 

For dressing himself in such clothes and habiliments, 
as were most likely to prevent his being known, 
like Ulysses ^% 

He stole into the hostile town. 

It was evening, when he entered ; and, though 
iHany people met him in the streets, not one of 
them knew him. He passed on therefore to the 
house of Tullus, where he got in undiscovered ; and, 
having directly made up to the fire-place ^% he seated 
hidoiself without saying a word, covering his face and 
femaining in a composed posture. The people of 
the house were much surprised; yet they did not 
venture to disturb him, for there was something of 
dignity both in his person and his silence ; but they 
went and related the strange adventure to Tullus, 
who was then at supper. Tullus upon this arose 
from table, and coming to Coriolanus asked him, 
** who he was, and upon what business he was 
•* come ?*' Coriolanus uncovering his face paused 
awhile and then said: '^If thou dost not yet know 
^* me, Tullus, but distrustest thine eyes, I must of 
<< necessity be my own accuser. I am Caius Mar- 
** cius, who have brought so many calamities upon 

^ Odyss. iv. 246., either (as the scholiast on the passage observes) 
to measure the wall of Troy, or to persuade Heien to co-operate 
with her countrymen the Greeks.* 

i* The fire-place, having the domestic gods in it, was esteemed 
sacred ; and therefore all suppliants resorted to it| as to an a&^ylum. 
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^ the Volsci ; and I bear the additional name of 
^ Coriolanus, which would not sufier me, were I so 
^' inclined, to deny that imputation. For all the 
^ labours and dangers which I have undergone, I 
^* have no other reward left but that appellation^ 
<< which distinguishes my enmity to your nation^ 
^ and of which indeed I cannot be deprived. Of 
'• every thing else I have been stripped by the envy 
and outrage of the people on the one hand, and 
by the cowardice and treachery of the magistrates 
^ and those of my own order on the other. Thus 
driven out an exile, I am come a suppliant to 
your household-gods; not for shelter and pro- 
** tection rfor why should I come hither, if I were 
^ afraid of death r) but for vengeance against those 
'^ who have expelled me, which I already seem to 
*^ begin to take, by putting myself into your hands. 
** If therefore you are disposed to attack the enemy^ 
** come on^ brave TuUus, avail yourself of my mis* 
^' fortunes ; let my personal distress be the common 
** happiness of the Volsci. You may be assured, I 
^* shall fight much better for you, than I have 
fought against you; because they who know 
perfectly the state of the enemy's af&irs^ arc 
much more capable of annoying them, than such 
as do not know them. But if you have given 
up all thoughts of war, I neither desire to live, 
nor is it proper for you to preserve a person who 
'^ of old has been your enemy in the field, and is 
^^ in that case incapable of rendering you any kind 
** of service/* 

Tullus, highly delighted with this address, gave 
him his hand ; and said ^^ Rise, Marcius, and take 
** courage. The present, which you thus make of 
*' yourself, is inestimable; and you may assure 
" yourself that the Volsci will not be ungrateful." 
He then entertained him at his table with great 
kindness ; and on the following days they consulted 
together about the war. 
At that time Rome was in the utmost confusion 
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^ the Volsct ; and I bear the additional name of 
^ Coriolanus, which would not suffer me, were I mci 
** inclined, to deny that imputation. For all the 
^ labours and dangers which I have undergone, I 
^^ have no other reward left but that appellation, 
" which distinguishes my enmity to your nation^ 
^ and of which indeed I cannot be deprivf:d. (Jf 
•* every thing else I have been stripped by the i:nvy 
^^ and outrage of the people on the one hand, and 
^ by the cowardice and tresLchtry of the magistrates 
^ and those of my own order on the other. 7 hu« 
^ driven out an exile, I am come a sufi^jjiant t/i 
** your household-gfxis ; not for •heiter and j/rrj- 
^ tection (for why should I come hitfi'rr, if I were 
^ afraid of death!; but for vengeance a;?a.ri%t lUfrm: 
^ who have expelled me, «hich 1 airearly vr:/:m t/i 
•* begin to take, bj puttinfg my^ff inuj ytrir ha.'i^*. 
•* If therefore you are dup^j^ri to attack th-: ^:r.f::rr/ 
■* come or, brave Tu-I-?. a- i.i yvir^^I: of :r.v rr.tv- 
** fiKXaces ; let my p«n«-T-ai ci-vew v> t.-if: r'-r.r; oti 
«* faapciae9« of zhe \fA\'r., iV,- r.iv -.-- >^f. --.• r 
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on account of tlie animosity of the nobility against 
the commons, which was considerably heightened 
by the late condemnation of Marcius. Many inter- 
esting proJigies also were announced by private 
persons, as well as by the priests and soothsayers. 
One of which was as follows: Titus Latinus**", a 
man of no high rank but of remarkable modesty and 
candour, free from superstition and much more from 
vain pretences to what was extraordinary, had this 
dream. Jupiter, he thought, appeared to him, and 
ordered him to tell the senate, " That they had 
"provided him a very bad and disagreeable leader 
" of the dance in the sacred procession." Upon 
seeing this vision, he said, he paid at first but little 
regard to it. It was presented a second and a third 
time, and he neglected it; upon which he lost a 
son of the highest promise, and was himself sud- 
denly struck in such a manner, as to be deprived of 
the use of all his limbs. These particulars he related 
in the senate-house, being carried thither on his 
couch for that purpose. And he had no sooner 
made an end, than he perceived (as they tell us) 
liis strength return, and rose up an^l walked home 
without assistance. 

The senate were much surprised, and made a 
strict inquiry into the affair ; from which it appeared, 
that a certain householder had delivered up one of 
his slaves, who had been guilty of some offence, to 
his other servants, with an order to whip hiui through 
the market-place, and then put him to death. WIntc 
they were executing this order and scourging the 
wretch, who writhed himself through the violence of 
pain into various postures*", the procession happened 

"Livy calls him • '1', Latiniua,' nr 'Tib. Atinius;' Laclani. 
Div. Inst. ii. If., Hiid Vol. Max. J. 7.. ' T. Atinius ;' and iMacrob. Sut. 
ill. 'Atroniiu'or ' Acroniiu' Maximus. Cicero, De Div. i. 'iG., 
giTc* hiiti tii> name at all.* 

" According to Uiou. Ilnlic, tlie maiter had givpn orders that 
l!ic ilavp should be iiuiiiihed at ihc head of ifn- ]iroccssioii, (o 
n-udcr ihu ignominy thi- moro notorioiu; which was u still greater 
itlTi-aot to Uiv Jcity, iu nho«e honuur the proccwiou was iiuidc. 
2 
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to come up. Many of the people who composed it 
were fired with indignation, for the sight was exces- 
sively disagreeable and shocking to humanity, yet 
nobody gave him the least assistance ; only curses 
and execrations were vented against the man^ who 
punished with so much cruelty. For, in those times, 
they treated their slaves with great mildness and 
moderation; and this was natural, because they 
worked, and even ate with them. It was deemed a 
heavy punishment for a slave who had committed a 
fault to take up the piece of wood, used to support 
the thill of a waggon, and carry it round the neigh- 
bourhood. For ne, who was thus exposed to the 
derision of the family and other inhabitants of the 
place, entirely lost his credit, and was stiled Fitrcu 
jcr ; the Romans calling by the name offurca^ what 
the Greeks term hypostateSj that is, * a supporter.' 

When Latinus had given the senate an account of 
his dream, and they were doubting who ^ this bad and 
-disagreeable leader of the dance' might be, the ex- 
cessive severity of the punishment reminded some of 
them of the slave, who had been whipped through 
the market-place, and subsequently put to death. 
All the priests agreeing, that he must be the per- 
son meant, his master had a severe punishment im- 
posed, and the procession and games were exhibited 
anew in honour of Jupiter ^\ Hence it appear, 
that Numa's religious institutions in general are 
very wise, and that this in particular is highly con- 
ducii^e to the purposes of piety ; namely, that when 
the magistrates or priests are employed in any 
sacred ceremony, a herald should go before and 
proclaim aloud, Hoc agCj i. e. *' Be attentive to this :" 
thus commanding every body to regard the solemn 
acts of religion, and not to suffer any business or 
avocation to intervene and disturb them ; as well 
knowing, that men's attention is seldom fixed, ex- 
cept by a sort of violence and constraint. 

^" With increased magnificence, Dion. Halic. vii. 13., Liv. ii. 37.* 
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But it is not only in so imjKirtant a case, that 
the Konians begin anew their sacrifices, their pro- 
cessions, and their games : they do it for very small 
matters. If one of the horses that drew the chariots 
called Thenm ** in which are placed the images 
of the gods, happened to stumble, or if the cha- 
rioteer took the reins in his left hand, the whole 
procession was to be repeated. And in later ages 
they have set about one sacrifice thirty several 
times, on account of some defect or inauspicious 
appearance in it. Such reverence have the Romans 
ever paid to the Supreme Being. 

In the mean tmie Marcius*' and Tullus held 
secret conferences with the principal Volsci, io 
which they exhorted them to begin the war, while 
Rome was torn in pieces with factious disputes; 
but a sense of honour restrained some of them from 
breaking the truce, which had been concluded for 
two years. The Romans however furnished them 
with a pretence for it, having through some sus- 
picion or false suggestion caused proclamation to be 
made at one of the public shows or games, that all 
the Volsci should <]uit the town before sun-set. 
Some** say that this was a stratagem contrived by 
MarcLUS, who suborned a person to go to the con- 
Buls, and accuse the Volsci of a design to attack 
the Romans during the games, and to set fire to the 
city. This proclamation exasperated the whole 
Volscian nation against the Romans; and TuJIus, 
greatly aggravating the affront*', at last persuaded 

•* Liv. V. 41. These Theiiiw were a kind of iRcred vehii-le 
i^'det espicet de braneardi,' K.) uaed for the purpogc of conveying 
to the Circus the iraagM of the gods.* 

" See Dion- Halic. viii, 1., who aswignit to Coriolunus an nf- 
feclalion, at Icml, of seeking tome plausible pretcxi for commencing 
the nar. With his dispositinit he would not prububljr be verj 
Ecrupiiloiu upon the Mubject.* 

" Ijl ilomi eompasitum cum Marcto /uerol, Liv. li, 37- Dion. 
Hnlic. still Mtorc expressly states, what Livy here itron^ly inainu* 
att'i. But PlutHrch's tenncrncu for his hero iiiiluces him to tlur 
iheae authoritative numcs unilcr an K'." A 9*t".* 
.• 4>-Wc aloue,' haid he. ' of all the difTerFMi natioTw now in 
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them to send to Rome, to demand that the lands 
and cities which had been taken from them in the 
war should be restored. The senate ha\nng heard 
what the embassadors had to say. answered^ with 
indignation, ** That the Volsci might be the first to 
*^ take up arms, but the Romans would be the last 
" to lay them down." Upon this, Tullus summoned 
a general assembly of his countrymen, whom he ad* 
vised to send for Marcius ; and forgetting all past 
injuries^ to rest satisfied that the senice which he 
would render them, as now their ally, would far ex- 
ceed all the damage which they had received from 
him, while he had been their enemy. 

Marcius accordingly was called in, and made an 
oration^ to the people; who finding that he knew 
how to speak as well as to fight, and that he ex* 
celled in capacity as well as courage, joined him in 
commission with Tullus, and invested both with ab* 
solute power. As he was afraid that the Volsci 
would spend much time in preparation, and thus 
lose a favourable opportunity for action, he left it 
to the magistrates and other principal persons in 
Antium to provide troops, and whatever else was 
necessary ; while he himself '^s without making any 
set levies, took a number of volunteers, and with 
them over-ran the Roman territories before any one 
in Rome expected it. There he collected so much 
booty, that the Volsci found it diflScult to carry it 
ofl^ and consume it in the camp. But the immense 
quantity of provisions which he seized, and the 

Rome, are not thought worthy to see the games. We alone, ]ik6 
the profanest wretches and outlaws, are driven from a public fes- 
tivai.^ Go, and announce in all your cities and villages the distin* 
guishing mark, which the Romans have put upon us/ (L.) 

The re-demanding of the laruls and cities, however, was suggested 
by Coriolanus.* 

** This oration is given by Dion. Halic. at great length, and de- 
serves the character here bestowed upon it.* 

47 TuUus at the same time, by way of diversion, made a similar 
incnnion into the Latin territory, and with equal success. Dioiu 
Halic. viii. 2. 

I 
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damage wliich he did the enemy by committing 
such spoil, was the least part of his service in this 
expedition. The chief point, which he had in view- 
in the whole matter, was tu increase the people's 
suspicions of the nobility. For wliile he ravaged 
the whole country, he scrupulously spared the 
lands of the patricians, and did not suffer them to 
be ravaged or plundered in any respect. Hence 
the ill opinion, which the two parties entertained of 
each other, and consequently the troubles, grew 
greater than ever : the patricians accusing the ple- 
beians of having unjustly driven out one of the 
bravest men in Rome i and the plebeians reproach- 
ing them with having brought Marcius upon them 
to indulge their revenge, and with sitting secure 
spectators of what others suffered by the war, while 
the war itself was a guard to their lands and sub- 
sistence. Marcius having thus effected his purpose, 
and inspired the Volsci with courage not only to 
meet, but even to despise the enemy, drew off his 
party without having sustained any injury. 

The Volscian forces, in the mean time, having 
assembled with much expedition and alacrity, ap- 
peared so considerable, that it was thought proper 
to leave part to garrison their towns, while the rest 
marched against tlic Romans. Coriolanus giving it 
to the option of Tullus which corps he would com- 
mand, Tullus observed that as his collegue was not 
at all inferior to himself in valour, and had hitherto 
fought with better success, he thouglit it most ad- 
visable for him to lead the army into the 6eld ; 
while he himself stayed behind, to provide (or the 
defence of the towns* and to supply the troops 
which were engaged in the campaign with every 
thiag necessa^y*^ 

"■ It would have been ver^ imprudcrt in Tullus to have left 
Coriolanua, who had beoii an cncmv, nml tnigfal ^M>ir po«»ibly be 
only a pretended rrimd, at the heau nf an army in the bowel« of 
Ilia country, while he fainuclf was marching at tlie head of another 
ajiaiDst Komc. 
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Marcius, strengthenetl still more by thi^ tlivision 
of the coInmand^ marched tirst tjirainst t'ii'i'^ii^ a 
Roman colony; and, as it surrendciiHl without its 
sistance, he would not suffer it to bo nluiulorctl 
After this, he laid waste the territories oftne l^tin»t 
expecting that the Romans would hazard a Imttio 
for the Latins, who were their aHics, and by frts 
quent messengers called upon them for assist anco« 
But the commons of Rome showed no alacrity in 
the affair; and the consuls, whose office was now 
nearly expired, were not willing to incur such a riski 
and therefore rejected their request. Marcius then 
turned his arms against Tolerium, Labici, Pedtun, 
and Bola, cities of Latium, which he took by as- 
sault : and because they made resistance, he sold 
the inhabitants as slaves, and plundered their houses. 
At the same time, he was particularly careful of 
such, as voluntarily came over to him ; and, thai 
they might not sustain any damage against his wish, 
he always encamped and Kept himself at the greatest 
distance from them he could. 

He afterward took Bellas, which is little more 
than twdve miles from Rome, where he f>iit to the 
sword almost all that were of age to bear arm^i, and 
got nuidi plooder. The reU of the Vohci, who 
were left as a safeguard to the town 9, hai/i now no 
palirrice to remain at home any louigfj ; but r;wi 
weapocH ia their hand^ to Sl^rctm^ ^le* 
r&tttcher wryuld ackti^rvltfizt no ^/"jt^zr 
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tor general. His name, and his valour, were re- 
nowned throu^ Italy : and all were astonished that 
one single person's changing sides could effect so 
.J)rodigious an alteration in affairs. 

At Rome, every thing was in disorder. The 
^Romans refused to fight, and passed their time in 
-cabals, seditious speeches, and mutual complaints ; 
until intelligence was brought that Coriolanus had 
flaid siege to Lavinium, where the holy symbols of 
the gods of their fathers ^° were placed, and whence 
they derived their original, that being the first city 
which ^neas had built. A wonderful and universal 
change of opinion then appeared among the people, 
-and a very strange and absurd one among the pa- 
^tricians. The people were desirous to annul the 
sentence against Marcius, and to recal him to 
Rdme; but the senate, being assembled to deli- 
berate on that point, finally rejected the proposi- 
tion : either out of a perverse humour of opposing 
•whatever measure the people espoused ; or perhaps 
unwilling, that Coriolanus should owe his return to 
the favour of the people ; or finally having conceived 
'some resentment against him for harassing and dis- 
'tressing all the Romans, when he had been injured 
only by a part, and for showing himself an enemy 
to his country, of which he knew the most respect- 
able class of inhabitants had both sympathised with 
him and shared in his ill-treatment. This resolution 
being announced to the commons ^\ it was not in 
their power to vote or to pass a bill; as, to such a pro- 
cedure, a decree of the senate was an indispensable 
prdiminary. 



'^ Originally brought from Troy. See the Life of Romulus, 
Vol. I. p. 89. noU (84.)* 

" Perhaps the senate now refused to comply with the demands of 
the people, either to clear themselves from the suspicion of having 
maintained a correspondence with Coriolanus, or possibly out of 
that magnanimity which made the Romans averse from peace, 
whenever they were attended with ill success in war. 



upon this, Coriolanus was ^tiU more exasperated; 

«o that, quitting the siege of Lavimum ^, he march- 

led in great ^fury toward Rome, and encamped only 

£ve ;miles from it, at the Fossae Cluiliae. The sight 

iCf him caused extreme terror and confusion ; but, 

£ar the present, it appeased the sedition ; for neither 

magistrate nor senator durst ^ny logger oppose the 

people's desire to i^cal him. When they saw the 

women running up and down the streets, ?ind the 

.8up])Iications and tears of the aged men at the altars 

of the gods ; when all spirit was gone, and salutaiy 

councils were no more ; they acknowledged that the 

people were right in endeavouring to be reconciled 

to Coriolanus, and that the senate were under ^ 

.great mistake, in beginning to indulge the passions 

of anger and revenge, at a time when they ought to 

have renounced them. They all therefore agreed to 

send embassadors to Coriolanus to offer him liberty 

to return, and to implore him to put an end to the 

war. Those that went on the part of the senate, 

being all either relations or friends of Coriolanus ^% 

expected at the first interview much kindness from 

a man, who was thus connected with them. But 

it happened quite otherwise ; for, being conducted 

through the Volscian ranks, they found him seated 

in council with a number of high officers, and with 

an insufferable appearance of austerity. He then 

bade them declare their business, which they did in 

a very modest and humble manner, as beca^ie the 

state of their affairs. 

When they had finished, he answered them with 
much bitterness and high resentment of the injuries 
done him ; and, as general of the Volsci, insisted 
" That the Romans should restore all the cities and 

^* He left a body of troops to continue the blockade. Dion* 
(HaUc. viii. 4. 

^^ Their names were Marcus Minucius, Posthumius. CouuniuVy 
Spurius Largius, Publius Pinarius, and Quintus Sulpiciuf . pioi|. 
'Halic. has .given us a fine speech made by Minucius upon the oc- 
casion, as well as Coriolanus' reply.* 

P 2 
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** lands, which they had taken in the former wars, 
" and should grant by decree the freedom of the 
" city to the Volsci, as they had done to the 
*' Latins : for that no lasting peace could be made 
" between the two nations, but upon these fair 
'* and equal conditions." He gave them thirty 
days, to consider of them : and, having dismissed 
the embassadors, immediately retired from the llo- 
man territories. 

Several of the Volsci, who for a long time had 
envied his reputation, and been uneasy at the in- 
terest which he had with the people, availed them- 
Kclves of tliis circumstance to calumniate and re- 
proach him. Tullus himself was of the number. 
Not that he had received any particular injury 
from Coriolanus ; but he was led away by a passion 
too natural to man. It caused him pain to find his 
own glory obscured, and himself entirely neglected 
by the Volsci, who looked upon Coriolanus as their 
supreme head, and thought that others might well 
be satisfied with that portion of power and autho- 
rity, which he thought proper to allow them. 
Hence, secret hints wcie first whispered, and in 
their private cabals his enemies expressed their dis- 
satisfaction, giving the name of treason to his re- 
treat. For though he had not betrayed their cities 
or armies, yet (they said) he had traitorously 
given up time, by which these and all other things 
arc both won and lost. He had allowed them a 
respite of no less than thirty days*', knowing their 

** So Ducicr naruphrasc^ w /'■'•{tm*. «/ » lAnTrni xfvy AB>t^>tu 
^tumAhi, and his jianphni^c scetna nearest the sound of the 
Greek. But the te\t is nwiiitcbtly corrnpti-d, fuid it is not easy lo 
n*iore the true rcadinf;. Perhnps the I.atin trmnslatinn, as jnib- 
litihcd by Itryan, haa the sense inu-ndi'd by Pluutrrh. It is to this 
el!ect, ' whon greater chung«s (tliiui were necessary in this case) 
might happen in a loss apace of time.' [)ul, to jiutiiy that troniib- 
lioi), the Greek should run u follows : *ri pilaris •• UMtrci xf" 
■A*""* (ir. «•*!(««) *■«"•••■• fHia;»w. M, lUcari] has adopted 
acnte wsigndl in the text- 
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notions and incredible fables, he endeaivoured to tato ^ 
away our liberty of will. A thing, of which Homei:- 
never diceanied : for whatever happens in the ordi- 
nary oour&e of things, and is tbe usual effect of deH* : 
beration, he often ascribes to our own powers ; as, ^ 

-My own great miod 



I then consulted ^v ; 

And in another place, 

AchiHes heard with grief, and various thoughts 
Perplex'd his mighty mind ^ ; 



Once more. 



•But she in vain 



Tempted Bellerophon : the noble youth 
With wiisdom's shield was arm'd. 



And in extraordinary and wonderful actions, which 
require some supernatural impulse and enthusiastic 
movement, he never introduces the Deity as taking 
away, but as rousing into action the freedom of thg 
will, fle does not represent the heavenly Power a§ 
producing the resolution, but ideas which lead' to 
the resolution ; thereby rendering the act in no re- 
spect involuntary, but giving occasion to such a§ 
are voluntary, and superadding confidence and goo4 
hope of accomplishment. For either the Supreme 
Being must be excluded from all causality and in7 
fluence upon our actions, or it must be confessed 
that this is the only way in which he assists anq 
co-operates with man : since it is not to be supposed 
that he fashions our corporeal organs, or directs the 
motions of our hands and feet to the purposes whicl^ 
he designs ; but that by certain motives and ideas, 
which he suggests, he either excites or on the other 

'^ Odyss. xvui. 299. ^ IL i. 188. 
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Ilnnd checks and restrains the active powers of the 
|-»il]*'. 

■ The Roman women were then dispersed in the 

wveral temples, but the chief and most illustrious 

art of the matrons were making their supplications 

t tlie altar of Jupiter Capitolinns. Among the last 

fwas Valeria the sister of the great Publicola, a per- 

I«on who had rendered tiie Romans the most con- 

[ riderable services both in peace and war. Publicola, 

I we have related in his Life, died some time be- 

[ fore; but Valeria still survived in the highest esteem, 

pibr her conduct did honour to her high birlh. This 

y ■woman discerning, by some divine impulse, what 

would be the best expedient, rose and called 
I upon the other matrons to attend her to the house 
f of Volumnia, the mother of Coriolanus. When she 
kentered, and found her sitting with her daughter-in- 
P.Jaw, and with the chilflrcii of Coriolanus on her Jap, 
[Bhc approached her with her female companions, and 
iMoke to the following effect: "We address our- 
■'« selves to jou, Volumnia and Vergilia, as women 
' to women, without any decree of the senate or 
order of the consuls. But our god, we believe, 
I ** lending a merciful ear to our prayers, put it in 
[ " our minds to apply to you ; and to entreat you to 
I *' do what will not only be salutary to us and the 
I Y other citizens, but more glorious for you, if you 
► " hearken to us. than the reducing of their fathers 
and husbands from mortal enmity to ppace and 
If* friendship was to the daughters of the Sabines. 
. V Come then, go along with us to Coriolanus : join 
' j* your instances to ours; and bear a true and ho- 
I ** nourable testimony to your coiuitry, that though 
['f she has received the deepest injuries from him, 
r *' she has yet neither done nor meditated any thing 

'''■ against yon in lier anger, btil restores you safe 

■ Plulnrch represents Uie divine usuislance u 'amoral influ- 
e,' prcvailitiff (if it docs pre vail i hy ralionul mntivcs. AdiI the 
t C&riMun £viDca describe it in the tumc tnanner. 
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^' into his hands, though perhaps she may not ob* 
" tain any better terms for herself on that account." 
When Valeria had thus spoken, the rest of the 
ivomen joined her request. Volumnia gave them 
this answer : '* Beside the share which we have in 
the general calamity, we, my friends, have our 
particular infelicity; since Marcius' glory and 
virtue are lost to us, and we behold his persoa 
guarded rather than protected by the arms of our 
enemies. But it is a still greater misfortune to 
us, if our country is become so weak, as to have 
need to repose her hopes upon us. For I knovr 
not whether he will have any regard for us, since 
he has had none for his country, which he used 
to prefer to his mother, his wife, and his children* 
Take us, however, and make what use of us yon 
please. Lead us to him. If we can do nothing 
else, we can expire at bis feet in supplicating for 
Rome^." 

She then took the children and Vergilia with her % 
and went with the other matrons to the Volsciaii 
camp. The sight of them produced, even in the 
enemy, compassion and a reverential silence. Co- 
riolanus, who at that time happened to be seated 
upon the tribunal with his principal officers, seeing 
the women approach, was greatly surprised* Xever^ 
theless, he endeavoured to retain his purposed in* 
flexibility cff temper, though be perceived that hit 
wile was at their bead. Unable however to remt 
the emotions of affection, he could not su&r them 
to approach him as he sat : but descended from the 

^' These speeciitt are given br D'on. H£ic^ M wnsdj m a aanr 
detaikd manner. The nocbcr ij€ C^.T>Qpian:3& io6ttd, wocor^iiDz l# 
tkft fcoicorian, 6oe% S6t iisnDe«Late-;T t-jMU^j* u;£, yitatd^ at kxigtk l# 

brtaie ^nttzs. f/y*.a -riiiiji. V-eiura icii tie s*aie ^aasnaoi Wdir 
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tribunal, and running to meet theoi, embraced first 
his mother for a considerable time ^, and afterward 
bis wife and bis children ; neither refraining from 
tears, nor any other proof of natural tenderness, but 
wholly surrendering himself to the impetuous tor- 
rent of his feelings. 

When he had sufficiently indulged his passion, and 
perceived that his mother wished to speak, he called 
the Volscian counsellors to him, and Volumnia ex- 
pressed herself to the following purpose : " You see, 
^ my so», by our attire and our miserable looks, 
•^ and therefore I may spare myself the trouble of 
^ declaring, to what condition your banishment has 
^ reduced us. Think within yourself, whether we 
•* arc not the most unhappy of women, when for- 
^ tune has changed the spectacle, that should have 
•• been the most pleasing in the world, into the 
'* most dreadful ; when Volumnia beholds her 
" son, and Vergilia her husband, encamped in a 
^^ hostile manner before the walls of his native city. 
^^ And what to others is a principal consolation un- 
^ der misfortune and adversity, I mean prayer to 
^ the gods, to us is rendered impracticable : for we 
^^ cannot at the same time implore victory for our 
•• country, and your jin-eservation ; but what our 
^^ worst enemies would imprecate upon us as a curse, 
*• must of necessity be interwoven with our prayers. 
^ Your wife and children must either behold their 
** country, or you, perish. As to my own part, I 
*^ will not live to see this war decided by fortune. 

^* This and other marks of filial affection and respect, shown by 
Coriolanus to his mother, which constitute amidst all his military 
glories the finest part of his character, are recorded by Dion, Halio. 
▼iii. 6., and by Livy ii. 40. Both these historians agree with Plu- 
tarch, in making his niother the speaker upon this occasion : and 
the speeches which they have drawn up, and which are well wortli 
perusmg, accurately characterise their respective authors ; t xhibit- 
inff the concise vehemence of Livy, the more affecting but some- 
what tedious and tautological diihision of Dion. Halic, and the 
intermediate eloquence of Plutarch, which preserves the soibiess cA' 
the latter without his prolixity, and by its deviations from the former 
gains rooro in pathos than it loses in energy.* 
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^' If I caunot persuade you to prefer fiicndsliip and 
^^ union to enmity and it's ruinous conseciuenceKy 
" and so to become a benefactor to both hides, ra- 
" ther than the destruction of one of them ; reflect 
upon this, and prepare to expect it, that you nhall 
not advance against your counfry, without trum|)- 
ling upon the dead body of iier who bore you* 
*^ For it does not become me to wait for thut day, 
when my son shall be either led captive by hi» 
feJJow-citizens^ or triumph over Korne. If indeed 
I desired you to save your country by ruining the 
^^ VoUci, I confess the case would be hard, arnl the 
^^ choice difficult : for it would neither be )iorH>iir« 
able to destroy your countrymen, nor juHt to be- 
tray those, who have placed their corjfid'rnce in 
you. But vhat do we de-.i/e of you, rr«ore than 
'' deliveraoce from our ow n calamities r A deliver^' 
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" seiitnieiit, and would it be a digrace to yield to 
" your mother in so important a petition ? Or does 
" it become a great man to remember tlie injuries 
" done to him ; and would it not equally become a 
" great and good man, with the highest regard and 
" reverence to keep in mind the benefits, which he 
" lias received from liis parents? Surely you, of all 
" men, sliould take care to be grateful, who have 
*' suffered so extremely by ingratitude. And yet, 
** though you have already severely punished your 
** country, you have not made your mother the least 
"return for her kindness. The most sacred ties 
" both of nature and religion, without any other 
" constraint, require that you should indulge me in 
" this just and reasonable request; but, if words 
" cannot prevail, this only resource is left." Say- 
ing this, she threw herself at his feet, together with 
his wife and children ; upon which Coriolanus cry- 
ing out, " O mother ! what is it you have done?" 
raised her from the ground, and tenderly pressing 
her hand, continued, " You have gained a victory 
"fortunate for your country, but ruinous to me*^. 
" I go, vanquished by you alone." Then, after a 
short private conference with his mother and wife, 
he sent them back to Rome, agreeably to their de- 
sire. Next morning he drew off the Vohci, who en- 
tertained different sentiments upon what had passed. 
Some blamed him : others, whose inclinations were 
lor peace, found no fault : others again, though they 
dishked what was done, did not look upon Corio- 
lanus as a bad man, but thought him excusable in 
yielding to such irresistible solicitations. None how- 
ever presumed to contradict his orders, though they 
followed him rather out of veneration for his virtue, 
than regard to his authority. 

The sense of the dreadful and dangerous circum- 
stance!), in which the Koman people had been in- 
volved by the war, never appeared so strong as when 

** He well I'tfretaw, that Oie Volsci would never forgive him dtv 
luvaur, which he was about to ihow to their vneniic*. 
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they were delivered from it. For no sooner did they 
perceive from the walls, that the Volsci were drawing 
off, than all the temples were opened and filled with 
persons crowned with garlands^ and offering sacri- 
fice as for some great victory. But in nothing was 
the public joy more evident, than in the affectionate 
regard and honobr which both senate and people 
paid to the women, whom they considered and an- 
nounced as the certain instruments of their preserva- 
tion. Nevertheless, when the senate decreed ^^ that, 
whatever they thought would contribute most to 
their glory and gratification, the consuls should take 
care to see it done, they only desired that a temple 
might be built to * the Fortune of Women : ' the ex- 
pense of which they offered to defray themselves, 
requiring the commonwealth to be at no other 
charge than that of sacrifices, and such a solemn 
service as was suitable to the majesty of the gods. 
The senate, though they commended their genero- 
sity, ordered the temple and shrine to be erected at 
the public charge^: but the women contributed 
their money notwithstanding, and with it provided 
another image of the goddess, which on being set 
up in the temple, as the Romans report, uttered 
these words ; " O women ! acceptable to the gods 
" is this your gift^.*' 

This voice, they fabulously affirm, was repeated 
twice, thus offering to our feith things, which ap- 
pear impossible. We will not deny indeed that 
images may have sweated, shed abundant tears, and 

47 It was decreed, that an encomium of those matrons should be 
engrayen on a pubHc monument. Dion. Halic. 

^ It was erected on the Via Latina, about four miles from Rome« 
on the very place where Veturia had overcome the obstinacy of her 
son. (Val. Max. i. 8.) Valeria, who had proposed so successful a 
deputation, was the first priestess of this temple, which was much 
frequented by the Roman women. (Id., and Liv. ii. 40.) 

^ Dion. Halic. viii. 7., not satisfied with relating this prodigy, 
demands credit for it, as being recorded in the Commentaries of 
the High-Priests, the only historians of the early aces of Rome. 
(CicdeOrat.ii. 12.)* ^ 
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emitted drops like blood. For wood and stone often 
contract a mouldiness, wJiich profluces moisture : 
and not only exhibit many different colours tltetn- 
selves, but receive variety of tinctures from the am- 
bient air : at the same time there is no reason, why 
the Deity may not make use of these signs to an- 
nounce things to come. It is also very possible, 
that a sound like that of a sigh or a groan may pro- 
ceed from a statue, by the rupture or violent sepa- 
ration of some of the interior parts : but that an 
articulate voice and expression so clear, full, and pcr- 
iect, should issue from a thing inanimate, is altogether 
inconceivable. For neither the soul of man, nor 
even God himself, can utter vocal sounds and pro- 
nounce words, without an organised body and parts 
fitted for utterance. Wherever then history asserts 
such things, and bears us down with the testimony 
of many credible witnesses, we must conclude that 
some impression not unlike that of sense influenced 
the imagination, and produced the belief of a real 
sensation ; as in sleep we seem to hear when we 
do not hear, and to sec when we do not see. As 
for those persons, who are possessed with such a 
strong sense of religion that tliey cannot reject any 
thing of this kind, they found their faith on the won- 
derful and incomprehensible power of God. For 
there is no kind of resemblance between him and a 
human being, either in his nature, his operations, 
his wisdom, or his power. If thereli:)re he performs 
something which we cannot effect, and executes 
what with us is impossible, there is notiiing in this 
contradictory to reason ; since, though he difiers 
greatly from us in everything, yet the dissimilitude 
and distance between him and ourselves appears 
much the greatest in the works which he has 
wrought. But " the knowledge of many tbiog dis- 
vinc." as Heraclitus affirms, *' escapes us through 
want of faith ■"." 



'" Surely Uus pnataKe should indi 
thnri^e of •uprrstition. Wlicn he i 



should induce us lo scqiiit Plutarch iif ilir 
Wlicn he repnrifl thetf prodipc*, hi- iloo< 
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When Coriolanus returned after this expedition to 
Antiuni, Tullus, who both hated and feared htm, 
resolved to have him immediately assassinated ; bein^ 
.persuaded that, if he missed this, he should not find 
such another opportunity. He first therefore col- 
lected and prepared a number of accomplices, and 
then summoned Coriolanus to divest himself of bis 
authority, and give an account of his conduct to the 
Volsci. Dreading the consequence of being re- 
duced to 2L private station, while Tullus, who had 
so great an interest with his countrymen, remained 
in power, he answered that if the Volsci required it 
he would resign his commission, and not otherwise, 
since he had accepted it at their common request ; 
but that he was ready even then to give an account 
of his behaviour, if the citizens of Antium would 
have it so. Upon this, they met in full assembly ; 
and some of the orators, who were prepared for it, 
endeavoured to exasperate the populace against him. 
But when Coriolanus stood up, the violence of the 
tumult abated, and he had liberty to speak ; the 
best part of the people of Antium, and those who 
were most inclined to peace, appearing ready to 
bear him with candour, and to pav^ lientf^^ce upon 
him with equity. Tollus wm then kit^l, thai 
he would make but too erood a defenoe : Utr h^ ««» 
an eloquent man, and the fiirmer a^ranta^^^ nf^sdi 
he had procured for the naUoo, <Aitnt^^&td }m pft^ 
sent aScDce. Naj, the rtrr mjwa^ibeai nM.% a 
clear procrf* of the xBtgirittide </ v^ h^>^ji. « hich 
he had conferred upon tbtto- For tiei '»v*Vi f^t^tr 
have thought thcmytlveh iirji-jsvif iu !:«<'>: t/.^v^wirjia(g 
Bome, j£ ihej had ijot lieta Ofwtr taA.r/^ rt 'jiro\jtpt 
his means. The ccwMjcrittort, ^u^^^rt^ ^rjr.iT^ rt 
prudent Dcit to wait tti rju^.t:, vr ^v v; v^t n-uli. 

tbst a traJtOT oujptt vrx. W \^. ii*:*fC. ^r iti!fkr»rc ikr 

it is defeFtfDDe it ttoe rximn^sn W li#» \m$>^. <»* t^t*??! t*- v-'tws whL, 
if he cbe» wk msmwk vjfj^mtws^^* ii« tjir*ii**** ^th -psbi-ti 
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the Volsci to act tlic tyrant and refuse to lay tlown 
Iiis authority, rushed upon liiin in a body, and 
killed him on the Sjiot'' ; not one, that was present, 
lifting a hand to defend him. It was soon evident, 
however, ihat this was not done with the general 
approbation : for they assembled from several cities 
to give his body an honourable burial"'', and adorned 
his monument witli arms and spoils, as became a 
distinguished warrior and general. 

When the Romans were intbrmcd of his death, 
they showed no sign either of favour or of resent- 
ment"^. Only they permitted the women, at their 



" Dion. Halic sayt, they Eloncd him to death. (L.) His oc- 
couat of thia whole atBiir agrees with thai of Plutarcli, except that 
he says the skirmishing between Tullus and Coriolanus continued 
several days. Cicero (de Clar. Orat. \.) favours the opinion, that 
he died by his own hand ; he subjoins, liowover, ct ti aliter est apad 
le, Attict.&c* 

'' They dressed him in liis genernt's robes, and JaiJ liiu corpse OIi 
a Riagnilicent bier, whicli was carried by such young officers, ns 
had been most distinguished for their mariial exploiis. Bclbre him 
were borne ih« spoils which he had seined from the enemy, the 
crowns which he had gained, and the plans and models of the cities 
which lie had taken. In this order his body was laid upon the pile, 
while several victims were slain in honour to his memory. When 
the pile was consumed, they gathered up his ashes, which they in- 
terred on the spot, and erected thore a magnificent monument. 
According to this story, Coriulanus was alain 01. Ixxiii. 1 ., A. U. C. 
266., and eight jears alier liis first campaign ; but Livv, after stat- 
ing that accounts difTered, ii. 40.. informs us (.from tabius Pictor. 
a very ancient author) that he lived, till he was extremely old ; 
and that in the decline of hfe he was wont to say, ' A slate oi^e^ilc 
is more uncomfortable to an old man, than to any other.' We 
cannot, however, think that Coriolanus grew old among the Volsci. 
Had be done so, his counsels would have preserved them from 
ruin; «nd, after Tullus wub slain, he would most probably have 
restored their affiun and liave procured their admission to the 
rights and privileges of Koituin citizens, in the same manner us Uie 
Latins. 

"1 This is surely a iiior* probable account, than that of the 
usually accurate Uion. Ilulic , who sayi that the Romans weul into 
general mourning upon tlic occasion, and that for the live ensuing 
centuries he was tlie universal tlicmc of pr^c: an exci'|ilJuu at 
least munt be allowed toward tlie close of that period, in ihc in* 
ttance uf Cicero, who says laipii Coriotaniu, yni amilium pf/iit i 
liUit. {Ep. ad Att ix. 10.) ' 
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request) to go into mourning for ten months^ as they 
used to do for a father^ a son, or a brother : this 
being the longest term for mourning allowed by 
\ Numa Pompilius, as we have stated in his Life. 

The Volsci had quickly occasion to regret the loss 
of Marcius. For first in a dispute with the .^!qui, 
their friends and allies, whether of the two nations 
should furnish a general to their armies, they pro- 
ceeded to blows, and a number were killed and 
wounded ; and afterward coming to a battle with the 
Romans, in which they were defeated, and TuUus 
with the flower of their army perished, they were 
compelled to accept very disgraceful conditions of 
* peace, by which they were reduced to the obedience 

J of Rome, and obliged to receive such terms as the 

conquerors chose to allow. 



ALCIBIADES AND CORIOLANUS' 

COMPARED. 

HAVING now given a detail of all the actions 
of these two great men, which we thought worthy 
to be known and remembered, wc may perceive at 
one glance that as to their military exploits the ba- 
lance is nearly even. For both gave extrarjrdinary 
proofs of courage as soldiers, and of prudence and 
capacity as commanders-in-chief: though perhaps 
some may think Alcibiades the more complete ge- 
neral, on account of his many sijcc'*->>f'il cxpe^Iitions 
by sea as well as by land, liut thin i^ common to 
both, that when they had the command and fought 
in person, the arFair^ of their country irifallibly pros- 
pered, and a', fnriallibly declined when they went 
over to the en(:r.\y. 

As to their ber.iviour in y;oirit of ^^o^errjment, if 
the licentiou-nes= of A]r;i j arie-,, ^<iu^l hi", compliances 
with the hurr.:^-: of t'--i po;> Jac% •*':r^: aShorr^ hj 

VOL. ir. O 
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the wise And sober part of the Athenians ; t!i4 
proud and forbidding manner of Coriolanus, and hii 
excessive attachment to the patricians, were equally 
detested by the Roman people. In this respect, 
therefore, neither of them is to be commended ; 
though he who avails himself of popular art«, and 
shows too much indulgence, is less blameahle than 
he who, to avoid the imputation of obsequiousness, 
treats the people with severity. It is, indeed, dis- 
graceful to attain power by flattering them ; but, on 
the other hand, to pursue it by terrifying and injur- 
ing and oppressing them, is not only disgiaceful but 
nnjiist. 

That Coriolanus had an openness and simplicity 
of manners, is a point beyond dispute, whilst Alci- 
biades in the proceedings of his administration was 
crafty and deceitful. The latter has been most 
blamed for the trick "by which, as Tliucydidcs in- 
forms us, he imposed upon the Lacedaemonian em- 
bassadors, and renewed the contest. Yet this stroke 
of policy, though it plunged Athens again in war, 
rendered the alliance with the Mantineans and Ar- 
gives, which was brought about by Alcibiades, much 
stronger and more respectable. And was not Corio- 
lanus likewise chargeable with a falsity, in stirring 
up the Romans (as Dionysius statesj against the 
Volsci, by loading the latter with an infiimous Ca- 



lumny, when they went to see the public games? 
The cause, too, makes this action the more crimi- 
nal : for it was not by ambition, or a rival spirit in 

Eolitics, that he was influenced, as Alcibiades had 
een ; but he did it to gratify his anger, " a passion 
which," as Dion'* observes, " is ever ungrateful to 
it's votaries." He thus disturbed the greatest part of 
Italy, and in his quarrel witli his country destroyed 
many cities, which lind never done him any injury. 

'* Or, ai Deiflke (without juit reason, however) would read. 
* Ion ' the traffic poet, who is otien tjiioted by I'lutanh. No »uch 
taving indeed. M. Keitkc rrmurlm, i> i-UcwIiere recorded at ihO 
Dim) of Sjmcme. either by our audi or or hy other writen,' 
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Aleibiidtt^ it ibuii be corlf^ed, was the author 
of many evils to th6 Athk6iaM ; but he was easily 
]^66neiled td them, wh6h hg found that they re- 
][^6At^d. Nay, 1;^hen he wad dH^^ta a i^econd time into 
^3dle, he could not bear with patience the blunders 
(x>mfhi{t6d by the ttew generals, nor behold with in- 
diS^i-end^ the dangers to which they were exposed ; 
but pursued the saiiie conduct, for which Aristides is 
fco highly extolled with respect to Themistocles. He 
Went in person to those generals who, he knew, werft 
liot his friends, and pointed out and explained tb 
them what steps it was proper fbr them to take. 
Whereas Coriolanus directed his revenge against the 
Whole commonwealth, though he had not been in- 
jured by the whole, but the best and most respect- 
able part both suffered and sympathised with him. 
And subsequently, when the Romans endeavoured 
to make satisfaction for that single grievance by 
many embassies and with much submission, he was 
not m the least pacified or conciliated ; but appeared 
determined to prosecute a cruel war, not in ordet 
to procure his recal or return to his native country, 
but to conquer and to ruin it It may indeed W 
granted, that there was this difference in the case : 
Alcibiades returned to the Athenians, when the 
Spartans, who both feared arid hated hirri, intended 
privately to despatch him. But it would not have 
been so honourable in Coriolanus to desert th6 
Volsci, who had showed him the utmost kindtiess^ 
appointed him general with full authority, and re- 
posed in him the highest confidence : very diflfer- 
ently treated in this respect from AlcibiJldes, Whd 
Iras abused to their own purposes, rather than used 
by the Lacedsemonians : and who, afler having beett 
tossed about in their city and their camp, was at lait 
obliged to put himself into the hands of Ttsaphern(ii(. 
But perhaps he made his court to the Persian '^ in 

7s FoV h6 prevented Tisaphernet from Sisistsng the Spartans with 
^ Ml forctt. He thus, at 6nce, sirred the Atheniani and i^e 
Persians. For it waa undoubtedly the interest of the PersitnTt* 

q2 
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order to prevent the utter ruin of his country, to 
which he was desirous to return. 

History informs us, that Alcibiades often took 
bribes, which he lavished again with equal discredit 
upon his vicious pleasures; while Coriolanus refused 
to receive even what the generals, under whom he 
served, would have bestowed upon him with honour. 
Hence the behaviour of the latter was the more de- 
tested by the people, in the disputes about debts; 
since it was not with a view to advantage, but out of 
contempt and by way of insult, as they thought, that 
he bore so hard upon them. 

Antipater in one of his Epistles, where he speaks 
of the death of Aristotle the philosopher, observes; 
'* That great man, beside his other extraordinary 
*' talents, had the art of insinuating himself into 
" the affections of those, with whom he conversed." 
For want of this talent, the illustrious actions and 
virtues of Coriolanus were odious even to (hose who 
received the benefit of them, and who notwithstand- 
ing could not endure ' that overbearing austerity ' 
whicli, as Plato says, is " always the companion of 
solitude." But as Alcibiades on the otiier hand 
knew how to treat those with whom he conversed, 
with an engaging civility, it is no wonder that the 
glory of his exploits flourished in the favour and 
honourable regard of mankind, since his very faults 
had occasionally their grace and elegance. Hence 
it was that, though his conduct was often very pre- 
judicial to Athens, he was still frequently appointed 
commander-in-ciiief; while Coriolanus, after many 
heroic achievements, with the I)cst pretensions sued 
for the consulship, and lost it. The former deserved 
to be hated by his countrymen, and was not ; the 
latter was not beloved, though at the same time he 
was admired. 

We should moreover consider, that Coriolanus 

prcicrve tlie two lending powen orGteccu in a condition to anciuy 
(.'Itch otlicr, aiid in tUc mean time lo reap tbe advantage them- 
kclvea. 
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performed no considerable services, while he com- 
manded the armies of his country, though for the 
enemy against his country he did ; but that Alci* 
biades, both as a soldier and a general, effected great 
things for the Athenians. While among his fellow- 
citizens, Alcibiades was superior to all the attempts 
of his enemies, though their calumnies prevailed 
against him in his absence ; whereas Coriolanus was 
condemned by the Romans, though present to de-^ 
fend himself, and was at length assassinated by the 
Volsci, against all rights indeed human and divine. 
Nevertheless, he aftbrded them a colour for what 
they did, by granting to the entreaties of the women 
that peace, which he had refused to the application 
of the embassadors; thus leaving the enmity be- 
tween the two nations and the grounds of the war 
entire, and losing a very favourable opportunity for 
the Volsci. For surely he would not have drawn oflF 
his forces without the consent of those, who had 
committed them to his conduct, if he had sufficiently; 
regarded his duty to his employers. 

If however, without considering the Volsci in the* 
least, he consulted his own resentment alone in stir- 
ring up the war, and put a period to it again when 
that was satisfied, he should not have spared his 
country on his mother's account, but have spared 
her with it; for both his mother and his wife made a 
part of his native city, which he was besieging. Bat 
inhumanly to reject the application and prayers of the 
embassadors and the petition of the priests, and then 
to consent to a retreat in deference to his mother, was 
not doing her honour, but bringing disgrace upon his 
country ; as unworthy to be saved for its own sake^ 
and saved only in compassion and condescension to it 
woman. For the favour was invidious, and so far from 
being engaging, that in fact it savoured of cruelty, and 
consequently was unacceptable to both parties. He 
retired, without being won by the supplications of 
those with whom he was at war, and without havingi 
won the consent of those for whom he Umlertook it: 
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The C3use of all which was the austerity of his man- 
ners, and the arrogance and inflexibility of his mind, 
things hateful enough to the people at all times ; but, 
when united with ambition, savage and intolerable. 
Persons of his temper, as if they had no need of 
honours, neglect to ingratiate themselves with the 
multitude, and yet are excessively chagrined wheo 
those honours are withheld. It is true, neither Me- 
tellus, nor AristideSj nor Epaminondas was phant 
to the people's honour, or could liubmit to flatter 
them ; but then they had a thorough contempt of 
every thing, which the people could either give or 
take away : and when they were banished, or upon 
any other occasion miscarried in the suffrages, or 
were condemned in large fines, they nourished no 
anger against their ungrateful countrymen, but were 
aatislied with their repentance and reconciled to 
them at their request. And surely he, who is 
sparing in his assiduities to the people, can bqt 
with an ill grace think of revenging any slight, which 
he may suffer : for extreme resentment, founded ot» 
disappointment in a pursuit of honour, must be the 
effect of an excessive desire of it. 

Aleibiades, for his part, readily acknowledged that 
be was charmed with honours, and that he was very 
uneasy at being neglected ; and therefore he endea- 
voured to recommend himself to those, among whom 
he lived, by every engaging art in his power. But 
the pride of Coriolanus would not permit him to 
make his court to those, who were capable of con- 
ferring honours upon him ; while at the same time 
his ambition tilled him with indignation and regret, 
when they passed Iiini by. This, then, is the 
blameabic part of his character ; all the rest is emi- 
nently glorious. In point of temperance and disre- 
gard of riches, he is fit to be compared with the 
most illustrious examples of integrity in Greece , 
not with Alcibiadcs, wlio in this respect was the 
newt profligate of men, and had the least regard for 
every principle of decorum. 
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wmind by a storm ; and gaims a fomplele victory. He sends the 
SfoiU to CcrimtM. Tkf CartJkaghdams despatch additional Jorces 
to Sicily* Proofi of tkejwamr^ im tMck Timoieon is held by the 
gods^ Icetes mwtBt the vmt; bmi is taken^ and kUled. Timoieon 
redmcts the rest of the Siciliau tyrants i the gratitude of Sicily. 
TvmtKe'^n compared with the great men of his age. Re-establishes 
himseif ct Syracuse c loses his sight in old age. His honours^ 
demthf and wtonwmeMt. 



1 HE aii^rs of the Svracusans, before Timoieon 
was 5cnt into Sicily, were in the following posture : 
Dion^ having driven out Dionysius the tyrant, was 
soon a^QS^^inated ; tho<e, who had participated with 
him in deli\ering Syracuse, were divided among 
themselves ; and the city, which only changed one 
t]rranl tfor another, was oppressed with so niany mi- 
aeriess that it was almost desolate \ As for the rest 
of ^cih\ the wars had made part of it quite a desert, 
and most of the towns that remained were held by 
a confused mixture of barbarians and soldiers, who 
having no regular pay were ready for every change 
of gin^^rnmeut- 

Such being the state of things, Dionysius, in the 
tftDth year aher his expulsion, having' collected a 
hody ol^ foreigners drove out Nys«us *^ then roaster 

* Upon the death of Dion, who had expelled DioBjsius the 
Yoiu^r firom SyracusCt Ol. or. 4^ B. C 357., his niurtherer Cal- 
Appus usurped ihe supreme power ; but after ten months he was 
drnvn out, and iJain with the same dagger, which he had planted 
m the breast of his friend. HipparinuSi the brother of Dionysius, 
irriTUig with a numerous fleet possessed himself of the city of 
§riacu&e, and held it for the space cf£ two years. Syracuse and all 
Sucilj being thus divided into parties and Mictions, Dionysius the 
Tounger, who had been driven tirom the throne, naturally took ad< 
tantafc of these troubles. Diod. Sic. x., Sic 

* Nysanxs was a man of high military character, and had been 
oommander-in^chief under Dionysius.* 
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of Syracuse, restored his own aflfair^, and n!-(!Hta- 
blished himself in his dominions. 'Ihiin hir, who 
had been unaccountably stripped by a hwhU fiody 
of men of the greatest power tliat any tyrant ever 
possessed, still more unaccountably from a Ui't/f/nrly 
fugitive became the ma«tcr of ilion^r, by v/hr/m Uu ha/I 
been expelled. Every one i\if:r*'ior'% wlio rr:rn;iined 
in Syracuse, becanrie slaves to a tyr-irji ai ail Uinn% 
of an ungentle nature, and at that iUti^: in ir^iiirnhr 
exasperated by hfs rrii-*fo:trin':» to a fU-^/t^'j: oi VA'^z^t 
ferocitv. Ij'jt the be*.* ar:<i rr.o^*- ':or,\;'J':r^ol'; of the 
ciiizen* htvin? :et:r':d Vj Ic^V:*, p:.',^': of *,/.': l>'ori- 
tine^ \ L-t t:.e.T:v::' ^'t 'jr.:':? h:> pro^^r*!'/;.^ and 
cho^ r.irr: for t'r.-:;: :^'f:r.'r:i:- NV- r:.**. K- v,:^- f>et^ 
ter thai, the :r:''/^t vo^e^'l r"r^r/,'. ; % j*, *r ' • .•';'* rio 

c: Lr.:r--. r:.»- 

. • ■ r ■ 
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ambitioq or avarice, but to maint^n t}ie freedom and 
jp4^P^"^^>^^^ ^^ Greece. Upop tbi^ If;:ete8, wbo^ 
ii^teatjon in accepting the command had been not so 
^uch to deliver Syracuse from it's tyr^nt^, as to set 
up himself there in the same Cju^acity, entered iqtu 
ff private negociation with the Carthaginians ; wfa^e 
f (I. public he commended the design of uie Syracu^ans^ 
and despatched embassadors along with theirs into 
Jpeloponnesus. Not that he was desirous of obtaiur 
ing succours from that quarter, but he hoped that 
the Corinthians, on account of the troubles of 
reece ^ and their engagements at home should (as 
^t was likely enough) decline sending any, he might 
the more easily incline the balance to the side of the 
Carthaginians, and then make use of their alliance 
;^)d co-operation, either against the Syracusans qr 
their present tyrant. That such were his views, a 
little time discovered* 

When the embassadors arrived and their business 
«ras known, the Corinthians, always accustomed to 
give particular attention to the concerns of their 
oqlonies, and especially to those of Syracuse, having 
fortunately nothing to molest or employ them iq 
their own country, readily passed a vote that the 
succours should be granted. The next thing to be 
considered was, who should be general : when the 
^n^gistrates pqt in nomination such, as had endea- 
youred to distinguish themselves in the state : but 
one of the plebeians stood up and nominated Timo* 
Jeon, the son of Timodemus, who as yet had never 
concerned himself in the business of the common- 
wealth, and was so far from hoping or wishing for 
such an appointment, that it seemed some ^od had 
inspired his proposer with the thought ; with such 
indulgence did fortune immediate^ promote his 
election, and so much did her favour afterward 
ngnalise his actions, and add lustre to his valour ! 

. ' Occasioned by the encroachments and intrigues of Philip» king 
of Maccdon.* 



His psirent^ge w^ noble on both sides^ for hj( 
^her Timodeinus ^ an4 bis mpther Demgriste wer^ 
of the best families in Corinth. His love of hip 
country was remarkable, and so was the mildness 
of his disposition, except that he bore an extreme 
hatred to tyrants and wicked (nen. His natural 
abilities for war were so happily tempered, that as w 
extraordinary prudence w^si seen in the enterpriser 
of his youqgpr years, so an undaunted courage dph 
tinguished his declining age. He h^d an el(}9f 
brother, named Timophanes, who resembled him iu 
nothing ; being rash and indiscreet of himself, and 
utterly corrupted beside$ through a passion for sovc^ 
r^igpty infused into him by spme of his profligate 
acquaintance, find certain foreign soldiers whom he 
had alw^s about him. ^e appeared to be imper 
tuQus in war and to court danger, which gave bif 
countrymen such an opinion of his courage and ^Cr 
livity, that they frequently entrusted him with the 
poinman^ of the army^ And in these matters Timo- 
lequ much assisted him, by entirely concealing or 
at least extenuating his faults, and setting off and 
magnifying the good qualities which nature had given 
him. 

In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops 
of Argos and Cleone^ Timoleon happened to serve 
among the infantry, when Timophanes, at the head 
of the cavalry, was brought into extreme danger } 
for his horse, being wounded, threw him amidst the 
enemy. Upon this, part of his companions were 
frightened and presently dispersed : and the few 
who remained, having to sustain the attack of num* 
bers, with difficulty stood their ground. Timoleon, 
seeing what had occurred, ran to his assistance, an4 
covered him as he lay with his shield ; and, afU||r 

^ Timenetus, says Piod. Sic. xvi. 65. From this historian it 
appears, that Timoleon was already eminent as a genei^ and at 
the head of the Corinthian adminbtr^on.^ 

^ The last vQJage of A^l^l^f on the side of Corinth.* 

4 
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having received abiindance of darts, and many strokes 
of the sword upon his body and his armour, by great 
efforts repulsed the enemy, and saved his brother. 

Some time after this, the Corinthians apprehensive 
that their city mi^ht be surprised through some 
treachery of their allies, as it had been previously 
resolved to keep on foot four hundred meicenaries, 
gave the command of them to Timophanes. But 
he, ha\ing no regard to justice or honour, soon en- 
tered into measures to subject the city to himself; 
and, having put to death a number of the principal 
inhabitants without form of trial, declared himself 
it's absolute sovereign. Timoleon deeply concerned 
at this, and accounting the treacherous proceedings 
of his brother his own misfortune, went to expostu- 
late with him, and endeavoured to persuade him to 
renounce this mad and unfortunate ambition, and to 
bethink himself how to make his fellow-citizens some 
amends for the crimes which he had committed. 
But as he rejected his single admonition with disdain, 
he returned a few days afterward, taking with him a 
kinsman named ^sciiylus, brother to the wife of 
Timophanes, and a certain soothsayer a friend of his, 
whom Theopompus calls Satyrus, but Ephorus and 
Timseus mention by the name of Orthagoras. These 
three, standing round him, earnestly implored him 
yet to listen to reason, and change his mind. Timo- 
phanes at first laughed at them, and subsequently 
gave way to a violent passion : upon which Timoleon 
stepped aside, and stood weeping with his face co- 
vered, while the other two drew their swords, and 
despatched him in a moment*. 

* Diod. Sic. (■(yi. 10) in ihc circuinsiances of thia fact, differs 
from PluUrch. He informg uu that, Timoleon having kiilcd tii» 
brother in tlie market-place with his own hand, a grvM tumult 
urose nmong the ciliBcns. To appeusc tliis tumult, an awembly 
wa» convened; and in the height of their debates the SyruciUJin 
mibBMadora arrived, dcniu»diiie a general ; ujion which, tlicj un»- 
iiintausly aereed to »cnd Tiinoioon ; but lirtt informed him that, 
■ if he diachargcd hia duty there well, he should be considered ai 
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The matter being soon generally known, the prin« 
cipal and most valuable part of the Corinthians ex- 
tolled Timoleon's detestation of wickedness, and that 
magnanimity which, notwithstanding the gentleness 
of his heart and his affection to his relations, had 
led him to prefer his country to his family^ and jus* 
tice and honour to self-interest. While his brother 
fought valiantly for his country, he had saved him ; 
and slain him, when he treacherously enslaved it. 
Those who knew not how to live in a democracy, 
and had been used to make their court to men m 
power, pretended indeed to rejoice at the tyrant's 
death ; but at the same time reviling Timoleon as 
guilty of a horrible and impious deed, they created 
him extreme uneasiness. When he heard how heavily 
his mother bore it, and that she uttered the most 
dreadful wishes and imprecations against him, he 
went to excuse it, and to console her : but she could 
not endure the thought of seeing him, and ordered 
the doors to be shut against him. He then became 
entirely a prey to sorrow, and attempted to put an 
end to his life by abstaining from all Kinds of food. 
In these unhappy circumstances, his friends did not 
abandon him. They even added force to their en* 
treaties, till they prevailed upon him to live. He 
determined, however, to live in solitude; and ac« 
cordingly withdrew from all public afl^rs, and for 
some years did not so much as approach the city, 
but wandered about the most gloomy parts of bit 
grounds, a victim to' melancholy. Thus the judge- 
ment, if it borrows not from reason and philosophy 
sufficient strength and steadiness for action, is easily 
unsettled and depraved by any casual commendation 
or dispraise, and departs from it*s own purposes* 
For ao action should not only be just and laudable 
in itscli^ but the principle, irom which it proceeds, 

•ne who h^ killed a t}Taut : if ttoi, as the muxibertr of km bro- 
ther.* (L.) FhxLardi\ accuuut, hcnrevtr, appear tl^ UKjre probi^ 
ble one, amd if tufyoru^d by otJtHrr aodbonUc*.* 
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should be firm and immoTcable, in ordPf thdt otir 
conduct may have the sanction of our own approba- 
tion. Otherwise, upon the completion of any under- 
taking, we shall through our own weakness be filled 
with sorrow and remorse, when the splendid ideas of 
honour that led us to perform it, vanish ; just as 
the glutton is soon cloyed with the luscious viands, 
which he had devoured with too keen an appetite. 
Repentance tarnishes the best actions; whereas pur- 
poses grounded upon knowledge and reason never 
change, though they may happen to be disappointed 
of success. Hence it was that Phocion of Athens, 
having vigorously opposed tlie proceedings of Leos- 
thenes'* (which, notwithstanding, turned out much 
more happily than he expected) when he saw the 
Atlienians offering sacrifices and elated with their 
victory, told them ; " He was glad of their success, 
" but if it was to do over again, he should give the 
" same counsel." Still stronger was the answer 
which Aristides the Locrian, one of Plato's intimate 
friends, gave to Dionysius the Elder, when he de- 
manded one of his daughters in marriage; " I had 
" rather see the virgin in her grave, than in the 
" palace of a tyrant." And when Dionysius soon 
afterward put his son to death, and then insolently 
asked him ; " What lie now thought, as to the dJa- 
*' posal of his daughter?" " I am sorry," said he. 
" for what you have done, but I do not repent of 
" what I said." It is only a superior and more ac- 
complished virtue, however, which can attain such 
heights as these. 

As for Timoleon's extreme dejection in conse- 
quence of the late fact, whether it proceeded from 
regret of his brother's fate or from the reverence 
which he bore his mother, it so shattered and im- 
paired his spirits, that for almost twenty years he WM 
concerned in no important or public affair. 
- AVhcn therefore tie was nominated f^cneral, and 

• Sep ihc UTc of ITiori-in. 
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teadily accepted and elected by the people, Tde« 
elides, a man of the greatest power and reputation 
in Corinth, exhorted him to behave well, and to exefrt 
a generous valour in the execution of his commission : 
*• For,'* said he, ** if your conduct be good, we shall 
" consider you as the destroyer of a tyrant ; if bad^ 
•* as the murtherer of your brother ^V* 

While Timoleon was assembling his forces and 

Ereparing to tet sail, the Corinthians received letters 
•om Icetes, which plainly discovered his revolt and 
treachery. For his embassadors were no sooner set 
out for Corinth, than he openly joined the Cartha- 
ginians and acted in concert with them, in order to 
expel Dionysius from Syracuse, and usurp the tyranny 
himself. Fearing likewise that he should lose hit 
opportunity, by the speedy arrival of the army from 
Corinth, he wrote to the Corinthians to acquaint 
them, " That there was no occasion for them to put 
^^ themselves to trouble and expense, or to expose 
themselves to the danger of a voyage to Sicily ; 
particularly, as the Carthaginians would oppoM 
'' them, and were looking out for their ships, with a 
^^ numerous fleet : and oiat indeed, on account of 
** the slowness of their motions, he had been forced 
^' to engage those very Carthaginians to assist him 
" against the tyrant*'* 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and f m 
different as to the expedition, upon the reading i^ 
these letters they were all so incensed against Icetes, 
that they readily supplied Timoleon with whatever 
he wanted, and united their endeavours to expedite 
his sailing. 

Till en the fleet was equipped and the soldiers 
provided with all that was necessary, the priestesfe< 
of Proserpine had a dream, in which tliat goddeii 
and her mother Ceres appeared to them in a travel* 






^^ Thii TerKOD u pfeierrtd for the take <if it'i penpkuky ; fnit 
in itiiUJJtJt h k nAftr a rermfm M UMi9nm Ifkwui^ th^n nlC 
FloiarcL Tbe iorsogs jccarateiir <ficU»t^TtiJj«i die <le«4 aceordinf 
ta it*f mmeA tmm^Miwm, hj ihi tv9 tmm r t tmn t ^tm rn wmA m^kkH 
dbe litter «ei iht vi^d m mm. m m %m b4flu* 
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ling gai-b, and told them, " That they intended ( 
** accompany Timoleon into Sicily." Upon this th%'l 
Corinthians equipped " a sacred galley, wliich they J 
called * the Galley of the Goddesses.' TiinoIcoi^J 
himself went to Delphi, -wheie he offered sacrifice tOfl 
Apollo ; and, upon his descending into the placa 
where the oracles were delivered, met with the foUj 
lowing strange occurrence : A wreath, erabroidcredl 
with crowns and pictures of victory, slipped dowq^ 
from amonff the offerings which were there IiungJ 
up, and fell upon Tinioleon's head, so that ApoU^i 
himself seemed to send him crowned to the enter^ j 
prise. 

He had seven ships of Corinth, two of Corcyra ", 
and a tenth fitted out by the Leucadians, with which , 
he put to ^ca. It was in the night that he set sail, 
and was making his way with a prosperons breeze; 
■when on a sudden the heavens seemed to be rent 
asunder, and to pour upon his ship a bright and 
spreading flame, which soon formed itself into a 
torch, such as is used in the Sacred Mysteries, and 
' having conducted them through their whole course 
brought them to thatquarter of Italy, for which they 
designed to steer. The soothsayers declared, that 
this appearance perfectly agreed with the dream of 
the priestesses ; and that, by this light from heaven, 
the goddesses showed themselves interested in the 
luccess of the expedition ; particularly, as Sicily was 
sacred to Proserpine ; it being iabled tliat her rape 
happened there, and that the island was bestowed 
upon her as a nuptial gift ". 
The fleet, thus encouraged by tokens of the divine 

" Or, as Diod. Sic. (ib. 6fi.) more probably states, gave that 
pome to one of itiosc airoaily eouipped.* 

' ' Hod. Corfu I., known in Hnmer's time as tlie rccidencc of tire 
Phfcaciaiu. Lcuciiilia, a puninsula in tbu nuiglibourhood, was cbielljr 
dlBiiiiguisheil by it's celebrated promontory (of Lrucatc) calltrd 
• tlic Erfivcrs" Luaji." • 

' lln- bridegroom rimIc b pr«cnt to thi: bride upon the third 
day Httcr the wedding, wlieu according lo the modesty of tliuM 
■ncicut UmeK, the hrtt appeared without a veil ; for which rvoxon 
the present was colled ■•MuAvinfM.. 
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ikraor, speedily crossed the sea and made the coast 
of Italy. But the news brought thither ironi Sicily 
much perplexed Timoleon, and disheartened his 
forces. For Icetes having beaten Dionysius in a set 
battle ^^, and taken great part of SYracuse* had by a 
line of circumvallation shut up tne tyrant in the 
citadel and that part of the city which is called * tho 
Island/ and besieged him there. At the same time 
he ordered the Carthaginians to take care, that 
Timoleon should not land in Sicily ; hoping, when 
the Corinthians were driven off, witiiout furtlier 
opposition to share the island with his new allies. 
The Carthaginians accordingly despatched twenty of 
their galleys to Khegium ^S in wnich were einoaM- 
sadors from Icetes to Timoleon charged with pro- 
posals, quite correspondent to the rest of his pro- 
ceedings ; for they were nothing but specious and 
artful words, invented to give a colour to his trea* 
cherous designs. They were to make an offcfi 
^^ That Timoleon miffht, if he thought proper, go 
^^ and assist Icetes with his counsel and share in hit 
successes : but that he must send back his ships 
and troops to Corinth, since the war was almost 
*^ concluded, and the Carthaginians were dcter« 
'^ mined to prevent their passage, and ready to re[)el 
" force with force/' 

The CorinthiaDs then, as soon as they arrived at 
Rhegium, meeting with this embassy and seeing tlie 
Carthagioiani riding at anchor near Uiem^ were 
vexed at the insult ; a general iodignati^/n way t%^ 






*^ Icetes, 1ku5kD% hmmHi m wmA U pf^mmtt- witMf<,-w fr«M» 
mm mscbcad cntf, tmd leuAtA l«i ttm. Im l^Ai^ iw;wf W/914; 
isfttf dbe orr rvt acwttwuioi ^ uurt vf k <}w avftK^r ^jt^if^m a 
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pressed against Icetes, and fear for the Sicilians, 
whom they plainly saw left as a prize to reward 
Icetes for his treachery, and the Carthaginians for 
having assisted him in establishing his tyranny. And 
it seemed impossible for them to get the better, either 
of the barbarians who were watching them with 
double their number of ships, or of the forces of 
Icetes, which they iiad expected would have put 
themselves under their command. 

Timoleon upon this occasion, coming to an inter- 
view witli the embassadors and the Carthaginian 
commanders, mildly replied, " He would submit to 
** their proposals (for what could he gain by opposing 
*' them ?) but he was desirous that they would give 
'* them in publicly before the people of Rhegiura, 
*' previously to his quitting that place, since it was 
** a Grecian city and a common fiicnd to both 
" parties. For that this tended to his security, and 
" they themselves would stand more 6rmly to their 
" engagements about the Syracusans, if they took 
" that people for witnesses to them." 

This overture he made only to amuse them, 
intending all the while to steal a passage, and the 
magistrates of Rhegium entered zealously into his 
scheme, as wishing to see the affairs of Sicily in 
Corinthian hands, and dreading the neighbourhood 
of the barbarians. They summoned therefore an 
assembly, and shut the gates, lest the citizens should 
go about any other business. Being convened, they 
made long speeches, one of them taking up the 
argument where another had laid it down, with no 
other view than to gain time tor the Corinthian 
galleys to get under sail ; and the Carthaginians 
were easily detained in ihe assembly as having no 
suspicion because Timoleon was present, and it was 
expected every moment that he would stand up and 
make his speech. Cut upon secret notice that the 
other galleys had put to sea '", and that his alone 
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liclievid, thnt tlie i]i-)inrture of those aJoe 
gallcyi for Corioui liid botti ugrced upon betwc<^n th« officers of 
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was left behind ; by the help of the Rhegians who 
pressed close to the Rostrum and concealed him 
among them, he slipped through the crowd, got down 
to the shore, and hoisted sail with all speed. 

He soon arrived with all his vessels at Tauro- 
menium in Sicily, to which he had been invited 
some time before, and where he was now kindly 
received by Andromachus, the lord and master of 
that city. This Andromachus was father to Ti- 
maeus, the historian ; and, being much the best of 
all the Sicih'an princes of his time, both governed 
his own people agreeably to the laws and principles 
of justice, and had ever avowed his hatred and 
enmity to tyrants. Upon this account, he readily 
allowed Timoleon to make his city a place of arms, 
and persuaded his people to co-operate strenuously 
with the Corinthians in restoring liberty to the 
whole island. 

The Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon the breaking 
up of the assembly seeing that Timoleon was gone, 
were irritated to find themselves outwitted ; and it 
afforded no small diversion to the Rhegians, to hear 
Phoenicians complaining of any thing effected by 
guile ^^ They despatched however one of their 
galleys with an embassador to Tauromenium, who 
represented the affair at large to Andromachus, 
insisting with mvch insolence and barbaric pride, 
that he should immediately turn the Corinthians out 
of his town : and at last showing him his hand with 
the palm upward, and then turning it down again^ 
told him ^^ If he did not comply with that condition, 

both parties, and that the tenth was left behind to carry Timoleon 
to Icetes. 

'^ Fraus Puntca, * Phoenician fraud,' had passed into a proverli. 
(L.) PerHdia plusquam Punica^ nihU veri^ nihil sandiy nuUus Mm 
metuiy nuUum jusjurandumy nulla religio {JAv, xxi. 4.), are some of 
the strong features in the portrait drawn of Annibal by one of tha 
most eminent historians ot Rome. And that this was not a 
part of their character, appears from Hom. (Od. xiv. 288*) 

Tftfxlmf •« ^ ir«AA0» Ktc%' mf^fmjrmrw nfiftu* 
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" the Carthaginians would overturn his city, just as 
" he had turned his hand." Andromachus onl/ 
smiled, and without making him any other answer 
stietclied out his hand, first with one side up and 
then the olher, and bade him " Begone directly, if 
" he did not choose to have his ship turned upside 
" down in the same manner." 

Icetes, hearing that Timoleon had made good his 
passage, was much alarmed, and sent for a great 
number of the Carthaginian galleys. The Syracusans 
then began to despair of a deliverance ; for they 
saw the Carthaginians masters of tlieir harbour '*, 
Icetes possessed of the city, and the citadel in the 
hands of Dionysius : while Timoleon held only by a 
small border of tlie skirts of Sicily, the little town of 
Tauromenium, with a feeble hope and an incon- 
siderable force, having no more than a thousand men 
and provisions barely sufficient for their subsistence. 
Neither Iiad the Sicilian states any confidence in him, 
plunged as they were in misfortunes, and exasperated 
against all who pretended to lead armies to their 
succour, particularly on account of the perfidy of 
Callippus and I'harax. The one was an Athenian, 
and the other a Lacedxmonian ; and both came with 
professions to do great things for the liberty of Sicily, 
and the demolition of tyrants ; yet the Sicilians soon 
found, that the reign of former oppressors was com- 
paratively a golden age, and reckoned those far more 
happy who had died in servitude, than those who 
had acquired such a freedom. Expecting therefore 
that this Corinthian deliverer would be no better 
than those before him, and that tlie deceitful hand 
of art would reach out to them the same bait of 
good hopes and fair promises to draw them into sub- 
jection to a new master, they all, except the people 
of Adraoum, suspected and declined the Corinthian 
propoi^als. Adranum was a small city, consecrated 

" Tilt Cattliagtiiiaiis hatl n Inindrert mid fifty men of war, sixty 
thousand foot, ami ihxne Ituiidrv J chiiriutf. Diod. Sic. xvi. 67. 
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to the god Adranus'^ who was held in the highest 
veneration throughout all Sicily. It's inhabitants 
were at variance with each other ; some calling in 
Icetes and the Carthaginians, and others applying to 
Timoleon. Both generals striving which should 
get there first, as fortune would have it, arrived about 
the same time. But Icetes had five thousand men 
with him, and Timoleon at the most only twelve 
hundred drawn out of Tauromenium, which was 
forty- two miles and a half from Adranum. The 
first day he made but a short march, and pitched 
his tents in good time. The next day he marched 
forward at a great pace, though the road was very 
rugged, and toward evening was informed that 
Icetes had just reached the town, and was encamp- 
ing before it. At the same time his ofiicers made 
the foremost division halt, to take some refreshment, 
that they might be the more vigorous in the ensuing 
engagement. This however was against the opinion 
of Timoleon, who entreated them to advance as fast 
as possible, and to attack the enemy before they 
were put in order ; it being probable, now they were 
just come off their march, that they were employed 
in pitching their tents and preparing their supper. 
He had no sooner given this direction, than he took 
his buckler and placed himself at the head of them, 
as leading them on to undoubted victory. 

His men thus encouraged followed him most 
cheerfully, being now not quite thirty furlongs 
from Adranum. As soon as they came up, they 
fell upon the enemy, who were in great cotifusion 
and ready to fly at their first approach. For this 
reason not many more than three hundred were 
killed, but twice as many were made prisoners, and 
the camp was taken. 

»9 This deity, by his insignia subsequently mentioned, must have 
been Mars. His temple was guarded by a hundred dogs. (L.) He 
is represented on an Athenian medal in Pelerin's MedaiUes des 
peupUs et des villes^ iii. p. 97. The city itself is situated below 
JEtnsLf upon a river of the same name, which flows from that 
mountain.* 
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Upon this, flie people of Adraimni opened tlieiV 
gates to Timoleon, and joined his party ; declaring 
with terror and astonishment, that during the battle 
the sacred doors of the temple had opened of their 
own accord, the spear of their god had been seen to 
shake to the very point, and his face to run down 
■with sweat. These things did not foreshow that 
victory only, but the future successes, to which this 
dispute was a Jbrtunate prelude. For several cities, 
by their embassadors, ininiediatcly joined in alliance 
with Timoleon ; and Mamercus "" sovereign of 
Catana, a warlike and wealthy prince, entered into 
the confederacy. But (what was still more material) 
Dionysius himself, having renounced all hope and 
being unable to bold out much longer, despising 
Icetes who was so shamefully beaten, and admiring 
the bravery of Timoleon, cifered lo deliver up to 
Iiim and the Corinthians both himself and the 
citadel. 

Timoleon accepted of this good fortune so supe- 
rior to his hopes, and sent Euclides and Telema- 
chus, two Corinthian officers, into the citadel ; as 
he did four hundred men besides, not ail together 
nor openly (for that would have been impossible, 
because the enemy were upon their guard) but 
by stealth, and a few at a time. This corps then 
took possession of tlie citadel and the tyrant's move- 
ables, with whatever he had provided for carrying 
on the war; namely, a great number of horses, all 
kinds of engines, and a vast quantity of darts. 
They found also arms for seventy thousand men, 
which had been laid up of old, and two thousand 
soldiers with Dionysius. whom he delivered along 
with tite stores to Timoleon. But the tyrant re- 
served his money to himself, and having embarked 
on board a ship sailed with a few of his friends, 
without being perceived by Icetes, and reached the 
camp of Timoleon. 



■" Marcus, Wj'e Diod Sic. ib. 
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Then it was, that he first appeared in the humble 
%ure of a private man'^^ and as such was sent 
with one ship and a very moderate sum of money 
to Corinth ; he, who had been born in a splendid 
court, and educated as heir to the most absolute 
monarchy that ever existed. He held it for ten 
years *^ J and for twelve more, from the time that 
Dion took np arms against him, he was exercised 
t;ontinualIv in wars and troubles : insomuch, that 
the mischiefs caused by his tyranny were more than 
recompensed upon his own head in what he suffered. 
He saw his sons die in their youth, his daughters 
deflowered, and his sister, who was also his wife^, 
defiled by the brutal lusts of his enemies, and then 
(as we have related more particularly, in the Life 
of Dion) slaughtered with her children, and thrown 
into the sea. 

When Dionysius arrived at Corinth, there was 
hardly a man in Greece, who was not desirous to 
see and to discourse with him. Some, hating the 
man, and rejoicing at his misfortunes, came for the 
pleasure of insulting him in his present distress: 
others, whose sentiments with respect to him were 
somewhat changed, and who were touched with 
compassion for his fate, plainly traced the great 
influenee of an invisible and divine power displayed 
in the affairs of feeble mortals. For neither nature 
nor art'^^ produced in those times any thing so 

>' Dionpius was bom to absolute power, whereas roost other 
tyrants (Dionysius the Elder, for instance) had raised themselves 
to it, and soma from a mean condition. 

^2 For he began his reign Ol. ciii. 1., A. C. 368. Dion took 
lip arms against him Ol. cv. 4., and he delivered the citadel to 
Timoleon, and was sent to Corinth, Ol. cix. 1* (L.) See Diod. 
Sic. XV. 73., xvi. 9. It is said, that he there subsisted by teachiii|r 
school, usque eb imperio carere non poterat : Cic. Tusc. Quaest. ii|. 
12., Ep. ram. ix. 18., ad. Alt. ix. 9., and this his extraordinary 
change of situation passed into a proverb. To some insolent 
menaces of Philip of Macedon the Spartans, with their usual 
laconism, hinted a possible reveree ol fortune : « Dionysius at 
Corinth.' » 

^3 Saphrosyiie» tlie daughter of his Other's wife Aristomaohe.* 

24 Plutarch adds * nor art;' implying that the tragic poelSy who 
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remarkable :is that work of fortune, which exhibited 
the man, lately the sovereign of Sicily, now holding 
conversation in a victualler's shop at Corinth, or 
sitting whole days in a perfumer's, or drinking the 
adulterated wine of taverns, or squabbling in the 
streets with women who subsisted by their beauty ; 
or directing female musicians in their singing, and 
disputing with them seriously about the harmony of 
certain airs, that-^verc sung in the theatre. 

Some were of opinion, that he fell into these un- 
worthy amusements, as being naturally idle, efi'emi- 
nate, and dissolute: but others thought it was a 
stroke of policy, and that he rendered himself despi- 
cable, in order to prevent his being feared by the 
Corinthians j affecting that meanness and stupidity, 
contrary to his nature, lest they should imagine that 
the change of his circumstances sat heavy upon him, 
and that he aimed at re-establishing himself. 

Nevertheless, some sayings of his are recorded, by 
which it should seem that he did not bear his mis- 
fortunes in an abject manner. When he arrived at 
Leucas, which was a Corinthian colony as well as 
Syracuse, he said, " He found himself in a situation 
" like that of young men, who had been guilty of 
*' some misdemeanor. For as they slill converse 
** cheerfully with their brothers, but are abashed at 
" the thought of coming before their fathers, so he 
" was ashamed of going to live in the mother city, 
" and could pass his days with the Leucadians much 
" more to his satisfaction," Another time, when a 
certain stranger rudely derided him at Corinth for 
having in the midst of his power taken pleasure in 
the discourses of pliilosophcrs, and at last asked him, 
*' What he had gotten by the wisdom of Plato''*?" 
** Do vou think," said he, '* that we have reaped 
" no advantage from Plato, when we can thus bear 

iIimI largL'ty in the miiifiiTUinea of priacM, had no when repre- 
tiTitcd ao (igtial a catactroplie. 

'* Tlie different voyages made liy thin philosopher at Dionyuut' 
•ntreaty to Svr«cuM, ana tlieir coasequencvB, an deUiled Bt Irogth 
la the Life ol' Dion.* 
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** such a change of fortune?" Aristoxenus the mu- 
sician, and some others, having inquired, " What 
^< was the ground of his displeasure against Plato ? " 
he answered, " That absolute power abounded in- 
*^ deed with evils ; but that it had this great infeli- 
*^ city above all the rest, that among the number of 
^^ those, who call themselves the friends of an arbi- 
trary prince, there is not one who will speak his 
mind to him freely ; and that by such he had been 
" deprived of the friendship of Plato." 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to 
make merry with Dionysius, shook his robe wiien he 
entered his apartment, as is usual when persons ap- 
proach a tyrant ^^ ; and he, quickly returning the jest, 
bade him ^^ Do the same when he went out, that he 
** might not carry off any of the moveables.*' 

One day over their cups Philip of Macedon, with 
a kind of sneer, introduced some discourse aboat 
the odes ^ and tragedies, which Dionysius the Elder 
lefl behind him, and pretended to doubt how he 

^7 To show, that they have no dagger concealed in their gar-- 
ments.* 

^ Dionysius the Elder valued himself upon his poetry, though 
he has been censured as the worst poet in the world. I^iloxenus 
himself, an excellent poet, attempted to undeceive him in the 
^vourable opinion which he had ot his own abilities, but was sent 
to the quarries for his presumption. The next day however he was 
restored to £ivour, ana Dionysius repeated to him some venes with 
which he had taken extraordmary pains, expecting his approbatioii* 
But the poet, instead of giving it, looked round to the guards, and 
said to them very h u mo ro ia d y, * Take me back to ine qoarriei.' 
Notwithstanding all this, Dionystns disputed the prize of poetrj at 
the Olympic games ; but there he was iiissed, and the rich psviiion 
which he nad sent thither was torn in pieces. He had better suc- 
cess, however, at AtJiens ; for be gained the prize of poetry by • 
gro&sly-partial adjudication, at the ccJebrated feast of Bacchns. 
Upon this occasion he was in such raptures, that he drank to excess, 
and the debauch threw him into violent pains : to aJlay these, be 
asked for a soporific ; and his physicians gave him one that pro- 
duced a deep, oat of whkh he nearer awaked, (h.) An orade had 
foretold, that 'he thinild die, ^srhenfirer he overcame tiMse whc 
were better than himd^tf ;' this he had aiwars applied to the Cm^ 
thagimans, and had therefofe never exerted aiuinst them his ahslr 
strength. See Died* Sc. mr. Kfj^ %w. ^* 
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could find leisure for such works. To this Dionysius 
smardj replied, " They were written in the time 
*< which you, and I, and all other jolly fellows^ spend 
** over the bowl." 

Plato did not see Dionysius in Corinth, for he 
had now been dead some time. But Diogenes of 
Sinope, when he first met him, addressed him as 
follows; " How little dost thou deserve to live!'* 
To which Dionysius answered, " It is kind in you 
** to sympathise with me in my misfortunes ! " " Dost 
** thou think then," said Diogenes, " that I have 
" any pity for thee ; and that I am not rather vexed 
^' that such a slave as thou art, and so fit to grow 
^* old and die like thy father on a tyrant's uneasy 
*^ throne, should instead of that live with us here in 
" mirth and pleasure?** So that, when I compare 
irith these words of the philosopher the expressions 
of Philistus, in which he bewails the fate of the 
daughters of Leptines^^ " That from the splendid 
** enjoyments of absolute power they were reduced 
"to a humble station;'* they appear to me the 
lamentations of a woman, who regrets her perfumes, 
her purple robes, and her golden trinkets. This 
account of the sayings of Dionysius seems to me 
neither foreign from biography, nor without it's 
utility to such readers as are not in a hurry, or 
absorbed in other concerns. 

If the ilUfortune of Dionysius was surprising, the 
success of Timolcon was not less wonderful. For 
within fifly days after his landing in Sicily, he had 
made himself master of the citadel of Syracuse, and 
despatched Dionysius to Peloponnesus. The Corin* 
thiansj encouraged by these advantages^ sent him 

** l«t^>tuivm at nientioiuHl bclow^ was tyrant of Apolloniii, a city 
of 8ic4tY near capo IWhviuuu Philwtus wrote tl)o llUtory of 
l^vpt in twolvo* of Sicily in clcven» and oC the reign of Dionysius 
in ti>c tH>ok«, i>f thcitc the last w accounteii the best by Cicero, 
wlio t\\Mn hi« haxin^ luaile Thucviiiilos hi> model in composition 
(Uo l>rm« lu IS.K calU him fteni jfmiiiHs Thuci^idcs, (l£p. ad 
Q. l>atr. ii« !;« ) ^v aUo \ os^. do llklL Ur. u 6. 
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a reinforcement of two thousand foot and two 
hundred horse. These advanced on their way as 
far as Thurium : but finding it impracticable to gain 
a passage thence, because the sea was beset with a 
numerous fleet of Carthaginians, they were forced 
to stop there and watcii their opportunity* They 
employed their time, however, in a xtry wAne 
undertaking. For the 1i;urian<», marching out of 
thdr city to uar a^ain-t t:;e iiruttiarj*, left it in 
charge vfth tliesc: Corinthian %triri;zc;i, who de- 
fended it Tx.:::i a.- cixcr* ':.o::rAir Sisd ir-U:gr;ty a% if tt 
had been tLeir oirri. 

la t:*e niear* t:c:e I'^.^: car::e/i c* 'S^ %>ar? erf' 
the ciisdel Tiitr. ^ei.: ' -i"--:. i-'/i i^vrxju^'t :t Jt^ W 

it for the Corzritr-iari 2i.-7i.Kjt1. H* t.'rvi/lA-l ii» 
two =i:ir.^=r? v^ t».=*a.Li::u:* Tl ---.., lr*r,r^ i.-yt lewt 

cer.oe :."_ tJ:*L: z'jz. T'i*» ii^£:sttii«L iiu;r>»n:;ifr W 
he^ :!LL.t i»t vi: xvi-tr '*% "uS^ acrrir^^ v^aft 
ixuo ti-* ^»'zin'-'* T'n- -.n^r vjiuru ir.rj^ ^m^ 
clones- LiJi ti^iitjr T?r:i .in«* % ui f.xx -\n :/t r;ue 

re ;-.tT ?".cir -^ ji'*^ ^sm vLJ*r ::/*: :«p5a 'A 

ci ZZj^ 'Jist.'^ zv\.\ i^TiK i:.- *-s::r/i .:*t ..»^Y:>*r v fit 
iii ii^uri IT. : ': i^as/t. f*-r' .-. . ,-. /r, v < 
j^wi; HXii '" "1 -"«rr.^ -;«;.! :. . : /; . «-'-*r ; 
Z3»r I'lHiii**::!. M :':;5r-': .. :r^-. -ir *./:/•. . '•. : <* ; 
oiiCiv»r»fi -.1* % :*-jyt i-iTi-r ->v : v v^s t 

tilt iitryifL ▼ ::t ...' t^fss:. i-'-r- 

iil inn^ 
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JDg that proclamation and that day as the surest 
commencement of their liberty ; and not only de- 
molished the citadel, but levelled with the ground 
both the palaces and the monuments of the tyrants. 
Having soon cleared the place, he erected upon it 
a common-hall for the seat of judicature, at once to 
gratify the citizens, and to show that a popular 
government should be raised upon the ruins of ty- 
ranny. 

The city, thus taken, was found comparatively 
destitute of inhabitants. Many had been slain in 
the wars and intestine broils, and many more had 
fled fh>m the rage of the tyrants. Nay, so little fire- 
quented was the market-place of Syracuse, that it 
produced rank grass enough for the horses to pasture 
upoHt and for Uie grooms to repose themselves by 

eir sides. The other cities, except a very few, 
Wtre entire deserts foil of deer and wild boars, and 
ittdi as had leisure for it often hunted them in the 
•uburibA and about the walk : while none of those, 
who had po ssess e d the ms elve s of castles and strong- 
lioMs, could be persuaded to quit them, or retom 
to tfie city ; regiraiiMt die tribunals and other seats 
of foverameiit, with hatted and horror, as so icanT 
nurseries of tyrants* TiMoleon and the STTscosaiis 
therefore thoi^t proper to write to the CcKintfaiam, 
to send ihem a good number from Greece to people 
Sytnctt^e^ because the land must othenrise lie tm- 
cuhirmted^ and because they e xp ec ted a more !or- 
saidaMe wnr fVom Africa ;* kaviiur been !«!^y^^ 
llnA Mi^ had killed hi«»elt; and^ti^ t^ 0.-.ir;». 
MMMk priMTx'iked at k» awcondixt ia ^ f ^LT^^f:^ 
tiMk had crn dn ed h» hpdr. ^ad were *»-ecrr^ s- 
forces for Ae invmaLwi dTSecSr at :i< e-:s^r:ri 
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Imew. They did not however hastily seize the prof^ 
fered advantage, or appropriate the city to them- 
aelves ; but first sent to the sacred games and the 
other great assemblies of Greece, and caused procla- 
mation to be made by their heralds j ** That the 
*• Corinthians having abolished arbitrary power in 
Syracuse, and expelled the tyrant, invited all Sy- 
racusans and other Sicilians to people that city, 
^' where they should enjoy their liberties and privi- 
^' leges, and have the lands divided by just and 
*' equal lots among them.^ They then despatched 
envoys into Asia and the islands, in which they were 
told the chief part of the fugitives had dispersed 
themselves, to exhort them all to come to Corinth; 
where they should be provided with vessels, com- 
bianders, and a convoy at the expense of the Co- 
rinthians, to conduct them safe to Syracuse. Their 
intentions thus' published, the Corinthians enjoyed 
the most deserved and distinguished glory of having 
delivered a Grecian city from tyrants, preserved it 
irom the barbarians^ and restored the citizens to 
their country. But the persons who met upon this 
occasion at Corinth, not being sufficient in number, 
desired that they might take others along with them 
from Corinth and the rest of Greece, as new colo- 
nists ; and having thus completed their number to 
ten thousand, they sailed to Syracuse. Ere this 
time, great multitudes from Italy and Sicily had 
flocked in to Timoleon; who, nnding them (as 
Athanis reports) amount to sixty thousand, freely 
divided the lands among them, but sold the houses 
for a thousand talents. By this contrivance he both 
left it in the power of the ancient inhabitants to re- 
deem their own, and took occasion also to raise a 
stock for the community ; who had been so poor in 
all respects, and so little able to furnish the supplies 
for the war, that they had sold the very statues, after 
having formed a judicial process, and lodged accusa- 
tions against them as if they had been so many cul* 

s 2 




dressed those who served under Icetcs : " And tfan 
*' you, who are Greeks"*^, readily consent to reduce 
" this city, so spacious in itself, and biest with so 
" many advantages, into the power of the barbarians, 
*' and to bring the Cartiiaginians, the most deceitful 
*' and bloody of them all, into our neiglibourhood ; 
" when you ouglit to wish, that between them and . 
" Greece there were many Sicilies ? Or can yonM 
" think that tliey have brought an armed force from" 
*' the Pillars of Hercules and the Atlantic ocean. 
*' and braved the hazards of war, merely to erect a 
*' principality for Icetes ; who, if he iiad had the 
" prudence which becomes a general, would never 
" have driven out the founders, to call into his 
"' country the worst of it's enemies, when he might 
'* have obtained of the Corinthians and Timoleon 
" every proper degree of honour and power?" 

The soldiers in Icetes' pay, repeating these dis- 
courses often in their camp, gave Mago, who had 
long sought a pretence to be gone, reason to suspect 
that he was betrayed. Accordingly, though Icetes 
entreated him to stay, and remonstrated upon their 
great superiority to the enemy, he weighed anchor 
and sailed back to Africa, shamefully and unaccount- 
ably suffering Sicily to slip out of his hands. 

Next day, Timoleon drew up his army in order 
of battle before the place; but when he and his 
Corinthians were told that Mago was fled, and saw 
the harbour empty, tbey could not Ibrbear laughing 
at his cowardice : and by way of mockery caused 
proclamation to be made about the city, promising 
a reward to any one that could give information 
whither the Carthaginian fleet was gone to hide 
itself. Icetes however Iiad still the spirit to stand a 
farther shock, and would not let go his hold ; but 
vigorously defended those quarters of the city which 
he occupied, and which appeared almost impreg- 
nable. Timoleon therefore divided his forces into 
three parts, and himself with one of them made Iiis 



I (he army of tliat priuctt * 
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retus into the Carthaginian province; who drew 
several cities from the Punic interest, and not only 
lived in abundance themselves, but also raised money 
from the plunder for carrying on the war. While 
these matters were transacting, the Carthaginians ar^^ 
rived at Lilybaeum with seventy thousand land-forces^ 
two hundred galleys, and a thousand other vessels 
carrying machines of war, chariots, vast quantities olT 
provisions, and all other store? ; as if they were now 
determined not to carry on the war by piecemeal^ 
but to drive the Greeks entirely out of Sicily. For 
their force was sufficient to effect this, even if the 
Sicilians had not been disunited and harassed by 
mutual animosities* When the Carthaginians there- 
fore found that their Sicilian territories^ were laj4 
waste, they marched under the command of Asdrvv- 
bal and Uamilcar io great fury against the Cq- 
rinthians* 

Information of this being brought directly to 
Syracuse, the inhabitants were struck with such ter- 
ror by that prodigious armament, that scarcely t^r^ 
thousand out of ten times that number took up arms, 
and ventured to follow Timoleon. The mercenariei3 
were in number four thousand, and of them about ft 
thousand gave way to their fears when upon their 
march, and turned back, crying out ; ^^ That 1|- 
^^ moleon must be mad or in his dotage, to advanqs 

against an army of seventy thousand men with 

only five thousand foot and a thousand horse, anff 
^^ to lead his handful of men too eight dajrs', marc^ 
" from Syracuse ; by which means there could be 
'* neither refuge for those who fled^ nor burial %: 
" those who fell in battle.*' 

Timoleon considered it as an advantage, that thes^ 
cowards had discovered themselves before thd ie^« 
gagement; and, having encouraged the rest» ied 
them hastily to the banks of the Crimesus ^% where 

^9 A Siciiian riyer; tke name of which Bocbarl deriy^s fr#m,a 
word ni^ufym^ « smaUage, or parsley/ a herb produced. abi|ii4- 
antly in it*8 neighbourhood ; for the same reason, tQO» a sniall CiJijQr 
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he was told the Carthaginians were drawn together. 
But as he was ascending a hill, at the top or which 
the enemy's camp and all their vast forces would be 
ID sight, he met some mules loaded with parsley. 
This his men regarded as a bad omen, because with 
parsley we usually crown sepulchres; whence the 
proverb, with respect to one who is dangerously ill, 
" He has need of nothing but parsley." To deliver 
them from this superstition, and to remove their 
despondency, Timoleon ordered the troops to halt ; 
and making a speech suitable to the occasion, ob- 
served among other things, " That crowns were 
"brought to them before the victory, and oifered 
" themselves of their own accord." For the Corin- 
thians, having from all antiquity considered a wreath 
of parsley as sacred, crowned the victors with it at 
the Isthmian games; in Timoleon's time it was still 
in use at those games, as it is now at the Nemean, 
and the pine-branch has but lately taken it's place. 
Having thus addressed his army, the general took 
a chaplet of parsley, and crowned himself with it 
first, after which his officers and the common sol- 
diers did the same. At that instant the soothsayers 
observing two eagles flying toward them, one of 
which bore a serpent with his talons, while the other 
advanced with a loud and animating noise, pointed 
them out to the army, who all betook themselves to 
prayer and invocation of the gods. 

The summer was now begun, and the end of the 
month Thargelion*" brought on the solstice. The 

at it's mouth was called by the Greeks SelinoDtium, and » rivulet 
near it SelinuB. At ihe head of tlie above-mentioned iofiuitouB 
band of deserters was ThniGiug, a princi|ial accomplice fiflcen years 
before in the sacrilegious expedition of the Phoceusiaiu against the 
temple of Delphi, Such is the heroism of infidelity !• 

*" Herevre see the uncertaiiHy of ihu Grecian months. The 
writers upon tW subject, Dion. Halic, c. g. (Eom. Ant. 1.). take 
Thargelion to be ' April.' And yet here we are told, that the end 
of that month was near the solstice. Hence it is, thai Dacicr ven- 
tures ill this place to translate it ' June,' the wlsticc ceruiniy being 
in ihat nionth. 
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river then sending up a thick mist, the field was at 
first covered with it, so that nothing in the enemy^s 
camp was discernible : only an inarticulate and coo* 
fused noise, which reached the summit of the hill, 
showed that a great army lay at some distance. But 
when the Corinthians had reached the top, and laid 
down their shields to take breath, the sun had raised 
the vapours higher ; so that the fog, being collected 
upon the summits, covered them alone, while the 
places below were all visible. The river Crimesus 
appeared clearly, and the enemy were seen crossing' 
it, first with chariots drawn by four horses, and 
formidably provided for the combat ; behind which 
there marched ten thousand men with white buck* 
lers. . These they conjectured to be Carthaginians,' 
from the brightness of their armour, and the slow- 
ness and good order in which they moved. Then 
followed the troops of other nations, advancing in 
a.confused and tumultuous manner. 

Timoleon, observing that the river put it in bis 
power to engage with what number of the enemy he 
pleased, . bade his men take notice how the main 
body was divided by the« stream, part having already 
passed and part preparing to pass it ; and ordered 
Demaretus with the cavalry to attack the Car* 
thaginians, and throw them into confusion, be- 
fore they had time to range themselves in order of 
battle. He himself then, descending into the plain 
with the infantry, formed the wings out of other 
Sicilians, intermingling a few strangers with them $ 
but the natives of Syracuse and the most warlike of 
the mercenaries he placed about himself in the cen- 
tre, and waited a while to observe the success of the 
horse. When he saw that they could not come up 
to grapple with the Carthaginans, on acQOunt of the 
chariots that ran to and fro before their army, and 
that they were obliged often to wheel about to avoid 
the danger of having their ranks broken, and theii 
to rally a^ain and return frequently to the charge ; 
he took his buckler, and called to the foot to folfow 
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hiiB and be of good courage, with an aoceat thak 
seemed more than human, so Biuch was it above has 
usual pitch ; whether it were exalted by iiis ardou» 
and enlhiisiasm, or whether (as many were of opi. 
nioo) it was assisted by the voice of some god. HU 
troops anawering him with a loud shout, and press* 
ing him to lead them on without delay, he scut o&> 
ders to the cavalry to get beyond the line of cbd* 
riots, ami to take the eaeniy in ilank ; wlule bs 
himself thickening his first ranks, so as to joiq 
buckler to buckler, and causing the trumpet to 
Sound, bore down npon the Carthaginians. Tbe 
first shock they sustained with great spirit : for being 
ifirtiSed with breast-plutes of iron and helmets of 
brass, and covering themselves with large shields* 
they coold easily repel the spcav<; and javelins. Biit 
when the bnsiness came to a decision by the sword* 
where art ia not less requiitite than strength, alt on A 
sudden there broke out dreadful thundei'S from the 
mountain*, mingled with long trails of lightning ; 
after which the black clouds, descending from tbo 
lops of the hilJs, fell upon the two armies ia a stornj 
of rain, wind, and hail. This tcni|icst was on thd 
backs of th« Greeks, but beat upon the faces of the 
barbarians, and almost blinded them with the sleety 
showers and the fire continually streaming from the 
clouds. 

These things extremely incommoded the enemy, 
particularly such of them as were not veterans. The 
chief inconvenience seems to have been the roaring 
of the thunder, and the clattering of the rain and 
hail u|»on their arms, which prevented them from 
hearing the orders of their officers. Besides, the 
Carthaginians not being light but heavy-armed, as I 
staled above, the dirt was troublesome to them : 
and 88 the bosoms of their tunics were filled with 
water, they were very nnwieldly f" the combat, so 
tlial the Greeks could overturn them with case; and 
when they were down, it was impossible for them, 
encumbered as they were with arms, to get up again 
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oufi ci^ the mire. For the river Crimesus swollea 
pattly with the rains, aod partly having it's course 
stopped by the vast numbers that were crossing it» 
had overflowed it's banks. The adjacent field like«- 
wtse5 having many cavities and low places in it, vu 
filled with water which settled there ; and the Caiv 
thagitiians, falling into them could, not disengage 
themselves without extreme difficulty. In short, l£e 
storm continued to beat upon them with great via* 
fence, and the Greeks having cut to pieces foul' 
hundred men who composed their first ranks, their 
whole body was put to flight. Vast numbers were 
overtaken in the field, and put to the sword ; many 
rushed into the river, and jostlitig with those tluU 
liirere yet crossing it, were carried down and drown- 
ed. The larger part, who endeavoured to gain the 
hills^ were stof^ed by the light-armed soldiers and 
slain. Among the ten thousand that were killed, it 
is said, there were three thousand ^^ natives of Car- 
thage ; a heavy loss to that city : as none of it's 
citizens were superior to these either in birth, in for« 
tune, or in character. Neither have we any account, 
that so many CarChaginians ever fell before in one 
battle ; for generally making use of Lybians, Spa* 
Qiards, and Numidians in their wars, if they sus« 
tained a defeat, it was chiefly at the expense of the 
blood of strangers. 

The Greeks discovered by the spoils the quality 
of the slain. Those who stripped the dead set no 
value upon brass or iron, such was the abundance 
of silver and gold : for th^ passed the river, a&d 
made themselves masters of the camp and baggage* 
Many of the prisoners were clandestinely sold by the 
soldiers, but five thousand were delivered in upon 
the public account, and two hundred chariots alstf 
were taken. The tent of Timoleon afforded the 
most beautiful and magnificent spectacle. In it were 
piled all kinds of spoils, among which a thousand 
breast-plates of exquisite workmanship and ten tbou« 

*' 2,500, tajB Diod. Sic. rri. 80."^ 
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sand bucklers were exposed to view. As there was but 
a small number to collect the plunder of audi a uiul- 
titude, and tliey found such immense riches, it was 
the third day after tiie Itattle before they could erect 
the trophy. AV'ith the first news of the victory, Ti- 
moleon sent to Corinth the most splendid of the 
arms whicli he had taken ; desirous that the world 
might admire and emulate his native city, when 
they saw the fairest temples adorned — not %vitli 
Grecian spoils, nor with the unpleasing monuments 
of kindred blood and domestic ruin — but with the 
spoils of barbarians, which bore this honourable in- 
scriptiou, declaring the justice as well as the valour 
of the conquerors ; " That the people of Corintli 
** and Timoleon their general, having delivered the 
*' Greeks who dwelt in Sicily from the Carthaginian 
"yoke, made this ofTering, as a grateful acknow- 
" ledgment to the gods." 

After this, Timoleon left the mercenaries to Jay 
waste the Carthaginian province, and returned to 
Syracuse. By an edict there published he banished 
from Sicily the thousand hired soldiers, who had de- 
serted him before the battle, and obliged them to 
quit Syracuse before sun-set. These wretches passed 
over into Italy, where they were treacherously slain 
by the Bruttians. Such was the vengeance, which 
heaven took of their perfidy. 

Nevertheless Maniercus prince of Catana, and 
Icetes, either moved with envy at the success of 
Timoleon or dreading him as an implacable enemy, 
who thought no faith was to be kept with tyrants, 
entered into a league with the Carthaginians, and 
desired them to send over a new army and general, 
if they wished not wholly to lose Sicily. Upon which, 
Cisco came with a fleet of seventy ships, and a body 
of Greeks whom he had taken into pay. The Car- 
thaginians had not employed any Greeks before, but 
now they considered them as the bravest and most 
invincible of men. 

Upon this occasion, the inhabitants of Messene 
rising with one consent slew lour hundred of the 
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foreign soldiers, whom Timoleon had sent to their 
assistance ; and within the dependencies of Carthage 
the mercenaries, commanded by Euthymus the Leu* 
cadian, were cut off by an ambush at a place called 
Hierae ^\ Hence the good fortune of Timoleon be- 
came still more illustrious : for these were some of 
the men who, with Philodemus of Fhocis and Oiu>» 
marchus, had broken into the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, and were partakers with them in the sacri- 
lege ^. Shunned as execrable upon this account; 
they wandered about Peloponnesus, when Timoleoh 
being in great want of men took them into pay; 
When they came into Sicily, they were victorious 
in all the battles where he commanded in person : 
but after the great struggles of the war were over^ 
being sent upon service where succours were r^ 
quired, they were totally cut off, not all at once, but 

** We do not find that there was any place in Sicily called 
' Hierae: ' in all probability, therefore, it should be ' Hietas; * fiir 
jSteph. (de Urb;) mentions a castle in Sicily of that name. (Lubin^ 
who thinks it is ho(L Lato in the value of Mazara, 30 miles S. of 
Palermo.) 

4' The Sacred War, which lasted from Ol. cy. 4. to Ql. cviiL 1«, 
commenced upon this occasion. The Amphictyons having oob^ 
demned the people of Fhocis in a heavy fine, for plundering iStm 
country of Cyrrha which was dedicated to Apollo, and that pecqde 
being unable to pay it, their whole country was adjudged foneit t6 
the cod. Upon which Philomelus (not * Philodemus ') called the 
people together, and advised them to seize the treasures in the 
temple of Delphi, to enable them to hire forces to defend them- 
selves. This brought on a war of six years ; in the course of whidi, 
most of the sacrilegious persons miserably perished* (L.) See 
Diod. Sic. xvL 26, 27, 60. Philomelus himself fell headlong down 
a precipice : Onomarchus, his successor in the command, was as- 
sassinated by his own soldiers, and exposed on a cross; and 
Phayllus, his brother, died of a sudden consumption. Even the 
wives, who had pro&nely worn the ornaments of the temple, shaied 
in the miseries of their husbands. The most sacrilegious Gredaa 
chiefs, Ajax, Oileus, &c. expiated their crimes by proportionably- 
heavy inflictions. The sacred plate of the Jewish temple was oil 
the table of Belshazzar, when the Invisible Hand traced nis destiny 
upon the wall. Thus fabulous and sacred history exclaim, 

DiscUejustiiiam monUiy ei non temnere Dioot. 

(Viig. vi. 6ao.)« 
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by fittle and little. In this, avenging justice seems 
to have been wiUing to use the prosperity of Titno- 
leon as an apology for it's delay ; taking care, as it 
didj that no harm might happen to the good from 
the punishment of the wicked : insomuch, that the 
&vour of the gods toward that great man was not 
less discerned and admired in his very losses, than 
in his most brilliant successes. 

Upon any of these paltry advantages, the tyrants 
took occasion to ridicule the Syracusans, at which 
they were highly incensed. Mamercus for instance, 
who valued himself on his poeoss and tragedies, 
talked in a pompous manner of the victor)', which 
he had gained over the mercenaries ; and ordered 
the following insolent inscription to be put upon the 
shields, which he dedicated to the gods : ■ 

These buckler 
The day to ou 

Subsequently, when Timoleon was laying siege to 
Calauria, Icetes took the opportunity of making an 
inroad into the territories of Syracuse, where he met 
with considerable booty ; and having caused great 
havock and mischief, he marched back by Ca- 
lauria itself, in contempt of Timoleon and the 
slender force which he had with him. Timoleon 
suBered him to pass, and then followed him with 
his cavalry and light-armed foot. When Jcetes 
saw that he was pursued, he crossed the Damyrias ", 
and waited in a posture to receive the enemy on the 
other side. What emboldened him to do this, was 
the difficulty of the passage, and the steepness of 
both the banks. But a strange dispute of jealousy 
and honour, which arose among Timoleou's officers, 
a while delayed the combat ; not one of them con- 
senting to go after another, but each wishing to be 

*' They were shields, which had beun uken out of Uw temple at 
Delphi. 

" Or the Lamyrias, the diflbrenoe between ihe Greek A aud A 
being M> slight, as. to render »uch a miitake not improbable* 
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foremost in the attack : so that their fording was 
likely to be very tumultuous and disorderly by their 
jostling one another, and pressing forward for pre^ 
cedeocy. To remedy this, Timoleon ordered them 
to decide the matter by lot, and that each of theih 
£6r this purpose should give him his ring. These he 
shook in the skirt of hk robe ; and the first which 
came up happening to have a trophy for the seal, tht 
young officers received it with joy, and crying out 
that they would not wait for any other lot, made 
their way as fast as possible through the river, and 
fell upon the enemy; who unable to sustain the 
shock soon fled, throwing away their arms, and leav* 
iog a thousand of tbeir men dead upon the spot 

A few days after this, Timoleon marehed into the 
territory of the Leontines, where he took Icetea 
alive ; and his son Eupolemus, and Eutiiymus hik 
general of the horse, were brought to him bound by 
the soldiers. Icetes and his son were capitally pu^ 
tiiahed, as tyrants and traitors to their country ( 
neither did Euthymus find mercy, though remark* 
ably brave: and bold in action, because he was ac- 
cused of a Severe sarcasm against the Corinthians. 
He had said ([it seems) in a speech which he made 
to the Leontines, upcm the Corinthians taking the 
field ^9 ^^ That it was no formidable matter, if tht 
'^ Corinthian dames were gone out to take the air**' 
Thus the generality of men are more apt to resent a 
contemptuous word than an unjust action, and can 
bear any injury better than disgrace. Every hostile 
deed is imputed to the necessity of war, but satirir 
cal expressions are considered as the overflowings of 
hatred or malignity. 

«^ A verse in Uie Medea of Euripides (216.), quite altered im its 
meaning by the difoent punctuation. Medea there says, 

M« ^M( n ftft f ^ ^ ^H C . X, r. >« 

Instead of wUdi, Eothjmas pronounced it thus : 

Ktfm^tm ywrntti j <f)(Pi5«r /•/**»• 
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When Timoleon was returned, the mvea^ 
(laughters of Icetes were brought by the Syracusans 
to a public trial, condemned, and executed. This 
seems to have been the most exceptionable part of 
Timoleon's conduct : for, if he had interposed, the 
women would not have suffered. But he appears to 
have connived at it, and to have given them up to 
the resentment of a people ansious to make some sa- 
tisfaction to the manes of Dion, who had expelled 
Dionvsius. For Icetes was the man who, as we have 
related in the Life of Dion *\ threw Arete the wife 
of Dion, bis sister Aristomache, and his son (yet a 
child) alive into the sea. 

Timoleon then marched to Catana against Ma- 
mercus, who waited for him in order of battle upon 
the banks of the Abolus"; and defeated and put 
him to flight, with the loss of above two thousand 
men, no small part of which consisted of the Punic 
succours sent by Gisco. Upon this, the Carthagi- 
nians desired him to grant them peace, which he did 
on the following conditions : " That they should 
*' hold only the lands within the Lycus"; that they 
*' should permit all who desired it, to remove out of 
" their province with their families and goods, and 
" to settle at Syracuse ; and that they should re- 
*' nounce all alliance with the tyrants." Mamercns, 
reduced by this treaty to despair, set sail for Italy, 

*' From this passage, and another before, it seems ae if the Ufe 
of Dion had been written before this. And ytt at the concliuion 
of the Life of Dion Plutarch expresses himself, as if this had been 
written first : For tlicrc he mentions some circumstances. ' of which 
(he adds) I have made more particular mention in the Life of 1'imo- 
leon.* In one of them therefore, if not in both, those references 
must have been made bj* tlie trnnscribers, according to the different 
order in which the Lives were placed. 

** Ptolemy and others call tnis river Alabug, Alabis, or Alnbon, 
It is near Hybia, between Catana and Syracuse. See Diod. Sic. iv. 
58., and Steph. de Urb. 

*» Pluturcli probably took the name of this river, as he found it 
in Diod. Sic. xvi. 6'i.; but other historians call it the Ilalycus. 
The Carthaginians, indeed, might pomibly give it the oriental 
aspirate ha, which signifies only Uio particle' " 
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"with an intent to bring the Lucanians against Timo* 
leon and the Syracusans. But the crews tacking 
about with the galleys, and returning to Sicily, de- 
livered up Catana to Timoleon; which obliged 
Mamercus to take refuge at Messina with Hippo, 
the prince of tliat city. Timoleon coming upon them 
and investing the place both by sea and land, Hippo 
got on board a ship, and attempted to make bis 
escape, but was taken by the Messenians themselves, 
who exposed him in the theatre ; and calling their 
children out of the schools, as to the finest spectacle 
in the world, the punishment of a tyrant, first 
scourged him and then put him to death. 

Upon this, Mamercus surrendered himself to 
Timoleon, agreeing to take his trial at Syracuse, on 
condition that Timoleon himself should not be his 
accuser. Being conducted to Syracuse, and brought 
before the people, he attempted to pronounce a 
speech, which he had composed long before for 
such an occasion ; but as he was received with cla- 
mour, and saw that the assembly were determined to 
show him no fiivour, he threw off his upper garment, 
ran through the theatre, and dashed bis head vio- 
lently against one of the steps, with a design to kill 
himself: failing however in his attempt, he was 
taken up alive, and suffered the punishment of 
thieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny 
from among the Sicilians, and put a period to their 
wars. He found the whole island turned almost 
wild and savage with it's misfortunes, so that it's 
very inhabitants could scarcely endure it ; and yet 
he so civilised it again, and rendered it so desirable, 
that strangers came to settle in the country, from 
which it's own people had lately fled ; the large 
cities of Agrigentum and Gela, which after the 
Athenian war had been sacked and left desolate by 
the Carthaginians, were now repeopled ; the former 
by Megellus and Pheristus from Elca, and the latter 
by Gorgus from the isle of Ceos, who also col 
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and brought a.]ong with him some of the old citizens; 
Timoleon not only assured them of his protection, 
and of peaceful days to settle ia after tlie tempests 
of such a war ; but cordially entered into their 
necesi'iities, and supplied thera with every thing, so 
that he was even beloved by them, as if he had been 
their founder. Nay, to such a degree did he enjoy 
the affections of the Sicilians in general, that no war 
seemed concluded, no laws enacted, no lands divided, 
no political regulation made in a proper manner, 
except it was revised and retouched by him : he was 
the raaster-buihler, who put the last hand to the 
work, and bestowed upon it a happy elegance ami 
perfection. Though at that time Greece boasted a 
number of illustrious men, whose achievements were 
highly distinguished, Timotheus (for instance), Age- 
silaus, Pelopidas, and Epaminondas, with the last of 
whom Timoleon principally vied in the course of 
glory ; yet we may discern in their actions a certain 
labour and clfort, which diminishes their lustre, and 
some of them have afforded room for censure, and 
been followed with repentance ; whereas there is 
not a single action of Timoleon (if we except the 
extremities, resorted to, in the case of his brother) 
to which we may not, with TiniEeus, apply that 
passage of Sophocles ; 

Wti.n[ Love, what Venua, by tlieirsoft control 
Bound the fnir parts in this linriiiotLiuvis h hole ? 

For, as the poetry of Antimachus*" and the por- 
traits of Dionysius '' (both of tlicm Colophonians) 

*" Antiinachus wu an epic poet of Colophon, a city in Ionia, 
who 6ounshed in the ilays of Socrates ana Plato. He wrote a 
pot-tn called ' the Thcbiiid,' Cjuiiitilian (x. 1 .) says, he pouesscd a 
great decree of force and solidity, together with u conHderable ele- 
vation ol style, and had the Kccond place auigned him by the eram- 
innriaiu, after Hviner ; but na Iti- failed in the paMiooa, in the iliepo- 
tition of his fable, and in thu case and ulegoncu ofmauaer, though 
he wa« second, he WM fnr from coiTiing near the first. 

<' Dionysiua was a port rait -painter, and ihenToTe called Anihro- 
pognpAiu. (PItn. H. N. xaxv, 10.) 
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with all the nerves and strength, which one finds 
in them, appear to be too much forced and laboured; 
whereas the paintings of Nicomachus" and the 
verses of Homer beside their other excellences and 
graces, seem to have been struck off with freedom 
and readiness ^ : so if we compare the exploits of 
Epaminondas and Agesilaus, performed witn in6nite 
pains and difficulty, to those of Timoleon, which 
glorious as they were had in them a ^eat deal of 
ease, when we deeply and justly consider the case, 
we shall conclude the latter not to have been the 
work of fortune indeed, but the effects of fortunate 
virtue. 

He himself, it is true, ascribed all Lis successes 
to Fortune. For in writing to his friends at Corinth, 
or addressing the S3rracusans, he often said that he 
was highly indebted to that goddess, uhen «he was 
resolved to save Sicily, for having done it under his 
name. In his house he built a chapel and o&red 
sacrifices to Chance ^, and dedicated the hoiiK hbtli 



'* * NioaaadHSv* m Plizrr isfonns «. ' TtL-T'jtiQ -wtjl ft p*^:. m 
well as mastcrij haad ; sad kU ficectA Mdd 2cr m Biwsi. m t t-.nra 
was worth.* \€C Jtdt mlxiu m arU ^>::;,vr«-.' Jcmi tf i^i-^Ti.^ 



iDg agreed with loin for a pieioe of vonc viucd: Kseni^ •a, r«;uur» 
a coDSHieTable lioiep NiooaMtt;<» djid vj: ^f^fta^ i-l vnzui t 'I«rw 
flays of that, on wicch 1^ \ac ^^r*^ \'j f.'.-hi t^ I >ul tun. z^inc 

rut talked oTposadbacg lass : 'jm k. "^vut firw ^> iie *j:v:x'^jgi 
thiog BXMt adBBEnhlr, aad csearei-r ^^'j iis wta^x^i'jL^ 
•'} Surelr, as has beca' eteerred bc^art sifc, t msic rKf^tabvt : 




SperH idem^ mda imiktm Jrwertfm icf^vref. 



Wdl as Quznd&aB woHid ^ hm fam^jrit ul Hvatff wjci ' T~: 
■i^^' xil Tf fi TVti^ei ir^* mis «aauatac. pmuij^cn, «« /4C«x, ^ 

<« WhcD the csi=ac98s aacdbed asj evfar u Fvtou. tii!7 dii 
not mean to deanr die jyiu nViu vi iut ZMx.j a r. iiu: :z:i.7 i: ^ . 
dade all baBHs' tmtcrwcuLt wad ysfm^ A-ii^ xl %-• ir.n4 lr-.-jrh»s£ 
to Chance, ilKf nfle pfMBcr lusn. ^e tt.u.-ast uk t^^ir- *j-' jd 
ratiopalhfiay/wte&g ggam tr feafc 1. TiiSr dt:T*r!raui2 if 
Sicfly was Ae w«:k tf Fae^s^ sc ^uedng w Trrxjt^jz u- 
Plntarch); k'sidpmoe 'ifj luiAaui sif '.^s^r^-^. ?:j 

VOL. n. T 
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Having then confessedly performed greater things 
than any Grecian of his time, and being the only 
man who had realised those glorious achievements^ 
to which the orators of Greece were constantly ex- 
horting their countrymen in the general assemblies 
of the states, Fortune happily placed him at a dis- 
tance from the calamities in which the mother-country 
was involved, and kept his hands unstained with it's 
blood. He made his courage and conduct appear 
in his dealings with the barl^rians and with tyrants, 
as well as his justice and moderation wherever the 
Greeks or their friends were concerned. Very few 
of his trophies cost his fellow-citizcns a tear or put 
any of them in mourning ^^ ; and yet, in less than 
eight years, he delivered Sicily from it's intestine 
miseries and distempers, and restored it to the native 
inhabitants. 

After so much prosperity, when he was well 
advanced in years, his eyes began* to fail him, and 
the defect increased so fast that he entirely lost his 
sight. Not that he had done any thing to occasion 
it, nor was it imputable to the caprice of Fortune ^^; 
but it seems to have been owing to a family-weakness 
and disorder, which operated together with the 
course of time. For several of his relations are said 
to have lost their sight in the same manner, having 
had it gradually impaired by years. But Athanis 
informs us, notwithstanding, that during the war 
with Hippo and Mamercus, and while he lay before 
Myllse, a white speck appeared on his eye, which 
was a plain indication that blindness was coming on. 
This did not hinder him, however, from continuing 

^s This was the proud boast of Pericles on hiB death-bed, but it 
must be confined to his domestic administration ; as it could never 
be predicated with justice, in an unlimited sense, of the author of 
the Peloponnesian war.* 

5^ Plutarch here hints at an opinion, which was very prevalent 
among the Pagans, that if any person was signally fieivoured with 
success, some misfortune would inevitably happen to counterbalance 
it. This they imputed to the envy of a malignant demon. 

T 2 
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rating with length of years *^ Some time being 
granted to the Syracusans to prepare for his funeral, 
and for the neighbouring inhabitants and strangers 
to assemble, the whole was conducted with the 
utmost magnificence. The bier sumptuously adorn- 
ed was carried by young men, selected by the 
people, over the ground where the palace and 
castle of the tyrants had stood prior to their de- 
molition. It was followed by many thousands of 
men and women, in procession not unlike that of a 
public festival, crowned with garlands and clothed 
m white. The lamentations and tears, mingled 
with the praises of the deceased, showed that the 
honour now paid him was not a matter of course, 
or mere compliance with a duty enjoined, but the 
testimony of real sorrow and sincere affection. At 
last the bier being placed upon the funeral pile, 
Demetrius, who had the loudest voice of all their 
heralds, was directed to make proclamation as 
follows : " The people of Syracuse inter Timoleon 
^^ the Corinthian, the son of Timodemus, at the 
** expense of two hundred mine : they honour him 
** moreover with annual games for ever, to be cele- 
^^ brated with performances in music, horse-racing, 
*^ and wrestling ; as the man who destroyed tyrants, 
^' subdued barbarians, repeopled great cities which 
^* lay desolate, and restored to the Sicilians their 
« laws." 

The body was interred and a monument erected 
for him in the market-place, which they afterward 
surrounded with porticoes and other buildings suit- 
able to the purpose, and then made it a place of 
exercise for their youth, under the name of Timo- 
leonteum. And they themselves continued to make 
use of the form of government and the laws^^ 

« He died 01. ex. 4., B. C. 337., after having governed Sicily 
eight years. (Diod. Sic. xvi. 90.) ♦ 

i^ Of their laws, which had originally heen framed by Diodes, 
he left some — those, in particular, relative to wills and contracts — 
unaltered ; but such of their civil regulations, as had been changed 
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established by him, which insured their happin 
for a long course of* years '•'. 

or subverted by the tvrants, he corrected or restored. In i 
department, he availed liimiself of the assistance of Cepha: 
(Diod. Sic. xvi.82.)* 

^^ 'lliis prosperity was interrupted, about thirty years aflen^j 
by the cruelties of Agathoclcs, who made himself tyrant of S) 
cusc. (Id. xix. 7; ^c.) 
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SUMMARY. 



Plutarch's motives in writing the Lives of ittustrious men. Nohk 
extraction of Paulus ^milius. His hirih^ first offices^ and esH 
ploits. His marriages ; "war in Liguria, and4astejbr the sdencetm 
War tvith Perseus ^ king ofMacedon, Origin of the Roman toar 
xmth that country. Paulus Mmilius is elected consul a second time^ 
and appointed to the management of the Macedonian %oar. He 
harangues the people , and sets off', Perseus*^ avarice ; anfi JEnn- 
lius* judicious conduct. Different opinions about springs and 
fountains, JEmilius enters Macedon by mount Olympus. Height 
of thai mountain, Scipip crosses it. Perseus* consternation ; and 
the prudent measures qfJ^inilius, Eclipse qf the moon. Plan qf 
the battle. Perseus retreats. Vigorous resistance of the Macedo* 
nian phalanx ; tohich^ however, is at last broken. A^lmiliiu gaime 
a complete victory : is alarmed for his son. Perseus fiies^ and 
carries off his treasures to Samothrace. Mmilius in tooo days takes 
possession of the xuhole of Macedon. Despatch toith tuhich the in-' 
telligence is conveyed to Rome. Other instances of the speedy cir^ 
culation of news. Perseus is taken^ and kindly treated by JSmi- 
tius. His abject behaviour. JEmilius* speech to his soldiers upon 
the vicissitudes of human affairs. He travels in Greece, and in" 
troduces there many judicious regulations. His great satisfaction 
in that country. He passes into Epirus ; and returns to Italy 
Servius Galba endeavours to deprive him of the honour of a trv- 
umph. Servilius addresses t/ie people in his fovour. A triumph 
is decreed to him. It's extraordinary magnificence. Perseus is lei 
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up in it, nnth his children. jEmilius' personal splendour. He 
loses his two sons ; but supports his misfortune xoith great mag^ 
nammUy. Death of Perseus^ and fate of his children. Taxes 
abolished at Rome, Difference qfJEmilius* conduct from that of 
his son Scipio. He is elected censor : dies, Honoura paid him^ 
lie leaves behind him very inconsiderable property. 



When I first applied myself to the writing of 
these Uvest it was for the sake of others : but I 
pursue, and persevere in, that study for my own; 
availing myself of history, as of a mirror^, from 
which I learn to adjust and regulate my conduct. 
For it is like living and conversing with these illus- 
trious men, when I invite as it were and receive 
them, one afler another, under my roof ^ when I 
consider 

^ow great and wonderful they were ', 

and select ftoxa tlieir actiops the most memorable 
lu^d glorioqs ; 

' This Lift it by die modem editors of Amyot, and by M. Ri- 
^ard, judiciously made to precede that of Timoleon as the preface 
clearly indicates it ought to be ; in opposition to most of the edi- 
tors if Plutarch, who seem to have thought, without sufficient 
foundation, that the Greek should always go before his Roman 
parallel.* 
* So Terence, 

Denigue 
Insptcere^ tanquam in specuhmiy in vitas omnium 
Juleaf aique ex aliis sumere exemplum sibi. (Adelph. iii. 4.) 

Andlify, 

Hoc iUmd est pradpu^ in co^itione rerum salubre ac frugiferum^ 
cmnis te exom/ii documenta tn illustri posita monumento intueri : 
inde tibit tn^eque reif^f quod imitere capias ; indefoedum inceptu, 
fcedum exitu, auod vttes. (Praef.)* 

3 irrf fur m«( ?■■ Hom. II. xxiv. 629., where the phrase 

is applied to t^riam's admiration of Achilles. These allusions at 
once prove the fulneis of Plutarch*s mind, and set off his com- 
pgsitiwBS.* 
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What greater bliss ! What medicine, of our manners 
More powerfully corrective ! 

Democritus has a position in his philosophy *, ut« 
terly false indeed and leading to endless superstitions, 
that there are phantasms or images continually float- 
ing in the air, some propitious and some unlucky ; 
and advises us to pray, that such may strike upon 
our senses as are agreeable to and perfective of our 
nature, and not such as have a tendency to vice and 
error. For my part, instead of this, I fill my mind 
with the sublime images of the best and greatest 
men, by attention to history and biography ; and if 
I contract any blemish, any ill custom or ungenerous 
feeling from other company in which I am unavoid- 
ably engaged, I correct and expel them, by calmly 
and dispassionately turning my thoughts to these 
excellent examples. For the same purpose, I now 
put into your^ hands the Life of Timoleon the Co* 
rinthian and that of ^milius Paulus, men celebrated 
not only for their pursuits, but for their virtues ; in- 
somuch that they have left room to doubt, whether 
their great achievements were not more owing to 
their good fortune, than to their prudence. 

Most writers agree, that the iEmilian family wa» 
one of the most ancient among the Roman nobility : 
and it is asserted that the founder of it, who afso 

4 Democritus held that visible objects produced their image in 
the ambient air, which image produced a second, and the second a 
third still less than the former, and so on till the last produced it*8 
counterpart in the eye. This he supposed to be the process of die 
^t of vision, and called if»9 tt»l* fi^«A«v tfjkwrttmt. But he went on 
to what is infinitely more absurd* He maintained that thought waa 
formed, accordingly as those images struck upon the imagination ; 
that of these there were some good, and some evil ; that the good 
produced virtuous thoughts in us, and the evil the contrary. (L.) 
Plutarch, however, has made a fine use of this whimsical theory, 
Lucretius has amplified the notion of images (simulacra) in tb^ 
beginning of his fourth book, ver. 34., &c. For an account of 
Democritus, see Diog. Laert. ix. 34.'^ 

^ Viz. those of Sessius Senecio. See nqt. (3.) at the beginning 
of the Life of Theseus** 
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left it bis suruaoie, was Mameicus *• the son of Py tfia- 
goras the philosoplier ", wlio for the peculiar charnis 
und gracefulness of his elocution was called j£mi- 
iios ' ; such at least is the opinion of those, who say 
ihal Nuraa was educated under Pythagoras. 

Those of this family, who distinguished them- 
selves ', found their attachment to virtue generally | 
blessed with success. And notwithstanding the iU' , 
fortune of Lucius Pauliis at Cann.'c, he displayed' i 
upon that occasion both his prudence and his valouw ] 
For when he could not dissuade his collegue from'^J 
fighting, he joined him in the combat, though mucbri 
against his will, but did not partake with him in hi» I 
flight : on the contrary, when he who had plungeiJ 
them into danger deserted the field, Paulus stood hit^V 
gi'ound, and felt bravely amidst the enemy with hwl 
sword in his hand '". -r 

This Paulus had a daughter named jEniilia, who' i 
was married to Scipio the Great, and a son called 
Paulus, whose history I am now writing. 

At the time, in which he made his appearance 
in the world, Rome abounded with men celebrated 
ftr their virtues [and other excellent accomplish- 
ments " ; and even among these .^Emilius made a 
distinguished figure, without having pursued the 
same studies, or set out in the same track, with the i 
young nobility of that age. For he did not exercis# 
himself in pleading causes, neither could he stoop to 
salute, and solicit, and caress the people, which was ' 
the method adopted by most of the candidates for 

* See the Life of Noma, Vol. I. 

' He is enlled PylJiagorM the philo«ophrr, to dislinguifiti him 
from Pythagoras ihe wrestler. 
» From ttie Greek mii-v>.tf.* 

•> From Liiciiw ,'Emilius, who was (-onsul A. U. C. S70. nnd 
overcame the VoUci, to Lucius Paulus, who wa» father lo Pnulua 
I Xmil'mh and fell at Canrue, A. U. C. .538., tliere w crc many of those 
[ JEinilii renowned for their victorica and triuinplu. 

• See the Life of Fabius Maxh»u«, p. 89. 
I In that period we lind the Sempronii, the Albini, the Fabii 

f Sllisinu. tJ'c Marcplli, tho Scipionce, the Fulvii, the Sulpitii, the 
Cethcgi, the Metclli, Arc Sic. 1 ! 
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popularity. Not that he had been denied talents 
from nature to acquit himself well in either of these 
respects, but he reckoned the honour that flows from 
bravery, justice, and probity, preferable to both; 
and in these virtues he soon surpassed all the young 
men of his time. 

The jSrst of the high oflSces of state, for which he 
was a candidate, was that of ^^ile ; and he carried 
it against twelve competitors, who (we are told) 
were all subsequently consuls. And when he was 
appointed one of the priests called Augurs, whom 
the Romans employ in the inspection and care of 
divination by the flight of birds and by prodigies in 
the air, he studied so attentively the usages of his 
country, and acquainted himself so perfectly with 
the ancient ceremonies of religion, that what before 
was only considered as an honour, and courted 09 
account of the authority annexed to it '^, appeared 
in his hands to be one of the principal arts. Thus he 
confirmed the definition, which is given by some 
philosophers, " That religion is the science of wor- 
** shipping the gods "/' He did every thing with 
skill and application; he laid aside all other con- 
cerns while he attended to this, and made not the 
least omission or innovation ; but disputed with his 
collegues about the minutest article, and insisted 
that though the Deity might be deemed merciful, 
and willing to overlook some neglect, yet it was 
dangerous fi^r the state to connive at and pass by 
such things. For no man ever began his attempti 
against government with an enormous crime ^% and 
relaxing in the smallest matters breaks down the 
fences of the greatest. 

'* Under pretence that the at2spiccs were favourable or odier« 
^^. . i_ • -- - .. f . . obfitructtni 

college mot^ 
state.«m^ 

".vert adr::;t:cd merr*b<T«. 

'» See Plato's Et:th\-phron.* 

** Thus n^nmo r^rp^ntr Juit turpittimia, in PiUtarch't opinioi^ Ik 
appears), was a* tme of political, as of moral turpitade,* ^ 
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Neither was he less exact in requiring, and ob- 
/wg, the military discipline of his country. He 
lid not study to be popular in command, iior en- 
ivour like the generality to make one commission 
be foundation for another, by humouring and in- 
'ging the soldiery '^ : but, as a priest instructs the 
JBitiated with care in the sacred ceremonies, so he 
ptplained to those who were under him the rules 
ind customs of war; and being inexorable, at (Ite 
igme time, to those who transgressed them, he re-esta- 
led his country in it's former glory. With him in- 
l the beating of an enemy was a matter of much 
MS account, than the bringing of his countrymen 
I strict discipline ; the first seeming to be the ne- 
tssary consequence of the latter. 
During the war, in which the Romans were en- 
iged with Antiochus the Great '* in the east, and 
riii which their most experienced officers were em- 
ployed, another broke out in the west. There was 
a general revolt in Spain '^ ; and thither jEmilius 
■was sent, not with six lictors only like other prtetors, 
but with twice the number, which seemed to raise 
his dignity to an equality with the consular. He 
beat the barbarians in two pitched battles '*, and 
■.killed thirty thousand of them : which success ap- 
I pears to have been owing to his generalship in choos- 
Jfog his ground, and attacking the enemy while they 
Jjere crossing a river ; for, by these means, his army 
ined an easy victory. He made himself master 
two hundred and &£ty cities, which voluntarily 

I The Roman soldiers were at the same time citizens, who had 
r votes for all the srcat civil and military emplo^Tnents. 
I "• The war with Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, began about 
I A. U. C. 562., twenty-four years after the battle of Canns. Thu 
I consul Glabrio was employed in it, and al\er him the two SjcipioK ; 
■ the elder of whom was content to serve as lieutenant under his 
fvrother. (Liv. xxxvU. 1.) 

'Spain, after having shaken off the Roman yoke during the 
funic wars, had been recovered by Scipio Nasica. 

" 1-ivy (ib. 57.) speaks only of one successful battle, in which 
Pkulus .limiliua forced thu entronchmcnt* of ttie Spaniards, killed 
Ightecn tttouMiiid of them, and made three hundred prisoners. 
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opened their gates to him : and having established 
peace throughout the province, and secured it's al^ 
legiance, he returned to Rome not a drachma richer 
than he went out. He never indeed was desirous 
to enrich himself, but lived in a generous manner 
upon his own estate ; which however was so far from 
being large, that after his death it was hardly suffi- 
cient to answer his wife*s dowry. 

His first wife was Papiria, the daughter of Papi« 
rius Maso, a man of consular dignity. After he 
had lived with her a long time in wedlock, he di- 
vorced her, though she had brought him very fine 
children ; for she was mother to the illustrious Sci- 
pio, and to Fabius Maximus. The reason of this 
separation history does not record ; but with respect 
to divorces in general, the account which a certain 
Roman, who put away his wife, gave of his own 
case seems to have been a just one. When his 
friends remonstrated, and asked him, *^ Was she not 
" chaste ? Was she not fair ? Was she not fruitful ?* 
he held out his shoe, and said, *^ Is it not handsome ? 
'^ Is it not new ? Yet none knows where it pinches, 
** but he that wears it.** It is certain, that men usu- 
ally repudiate their wives for great and visible faults ; 
yet sometimes also a peevishness of temper or in- 
congruity of manners, small and frequent distastes 
though not discerned by the world, produce the 
most incurable aversions in a married life '^ 

• 

'^ M. Ricard, with some otbert, thinks it not improbable Aat 
the author o£ this observation was Paulas ^mHius nimsdf. Hie 
very ingenious Dr. Robertson mentions this firequencT^of divoroes, 
as one of the necessary reasons for introdudng the Christian rA 
gion at that precise period of time, when it was published to Ae 
world. ' Divorces on very slidu pretences were permitted boA 
by the Greek and Roman le^iators. And, thou^ the pure mm^ 
ners of those republics restrained for some time the operation of 
such a pernicious institution, though the virtue of private penoDs 
seldom abused the indulccpce that the legislator allowed thcni; yet 
no sooner had the estsiblishment of ar b i t rary power and the pro- 
gress of luxury vitiated the taste of men, than thalaw with regard 
to divorces was found to be among the worst comtptioiis that pne- 
vailed in that abandoned age. T&iaciHty of separadoos rendered 

7 
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^niiiius, thus separated from Fapiria, married a 
second wife, by whom he had also two sons. These 
he brought up in his own house; the sons of Papiria 
being adopted into the greatest and most noble fa- 
milies in Rome, the elder '^ by the Fabius Maxim us 
who was five times consul, and the younger by his 
cousin-german the son of Scipio Africanus, who gave 
him the name of Scipio. One of his daughters was 
married to the son of Cato, and the other to ^lius 
Tubero, a man of superior integrity, and who of all 
the Romans knew best how to bear poverty. There 
were not fewer than sixteen of the JElian family and 
name, who had only a small house and one farm 
among them '^^ *, and in this house they all lived, with 
their wives and many children. Here dwelt the 
daughter of iEmilius, who had been twice consul, 
and had triumphed twice ; not ashamed of her hus- 
band's poverty, but admiring that virtue which kept 
him poor. Very different is the behaviour of bro- 
thers, and other near relations in these days ; who^ 
if tlieir possessions be not separated by large tracts 
q£ land, rivers, and fortresses, are perpetually at 

named p€!rsonp careless of practising or obtaining tliose virtues, 
which render domestic lite easy and delightful. The education of 
their children, as the parents were not mutually endeared or inse- 
parably connected, was generally disregarded ; each parent con^i- 
oering it but a partial care, which might with equal justice devolve 
on the other. ^larriage, instead of restraining, added to the vio- 
lence of irregular^ desire, and under a legal title became the vilest 
and most shamekss prostitution. From all these causes the mar- 
riage-state fell into disreputation and contempt, and it became ue- 
cessaiy to force men by penal laws into a society, where they ex- 
pected no secure or lastinc happiness. Among the Romans domestic 
corruption grew of a sudden to an incredible height. And per- 
haps, in the lustor}' of mankind, we can iind no parallel to the un- 
di^uised impurity and licentiousness of that age. It was in good 
time therefore, &c. &c.' 

" Who took the name of Q. Fabius iEmilianus, and was fatlier 
to the celebrated orator Q. Fabius. His brother likewise', iho ce- 
lebrated Africanus Minor, or the second, who deslro} cd (.'iirthage 
A. U. C. 60v<^., took tho na:ne of -F-milianiLs* 

*• See Val. Max. (iv. I.) who addj?. ^ninns midtjs cu!i ••n dc^iidc* 
rant, qj:at7i dowinoii habci^t." 

G 
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variance about them. So much instruction does 
history suggest to the consideration of those, who 
are willing to profit by it I 

When jEmilius was created consul ^\ he went 
upon an expedition against the Ligurians, whose 
country lies at the foot of the Alps, and who are 
also by some called ^ Ligustines :' a bold and mar- 
tial people, who by their vicinity to the Romans had 
learned from them the art of war. For they dwelt 
in the extremities of Italy, bordering upon that part 
of the Alps which is washed by the Tuscan sea, just 
opposite to Africa, and were mixed with the Gauls 
and Spaniards who inhabited the coast. At that 
time they had likewise some strength at sea, and 
their corsairs plundered and destroyed the merchant- 
siiips as far as the pillars of Hercules. They had an 
army of forty thousand men to receive ^milius, who 
came but with eight thousand at the most. He en- 
gaged them however, though five times his number, 
entirely routed them, and having shut them up within 
their walled towns, offered them reasonable and mo* 
derate terms. For the Romans did not choose ut- 
terly to cut off* the people of Liguria, whom they 
considered as a bulwark against the Gauls, a people 
always hovering over Italy. The Ligurians, con- 
fiding in jEmilius, delivered up their ships and Uieir 
towns. He only rased the fortifications, and then 
re-delivered to them the cities: but he carried off 
their shipping, not leaving them a vessel bigger than 
those with three banks of oars ; and he set at liberty 
a number of prisoners, as well Romans as strangers, 
whom they had captured both at sea and land ^. 

Such were the memorable actions of his first con- 
sulship. After which, he often expressed his desire 
of being appointed again to the same high office, 
and even stood candidate for it } but, meeting with 

^^ It was in the year following, that he went against the TJyy. 
riang. (Liv. xl. 25.) 

^) ^Emilius' conduct upon this occasioni as it appears ffOB» 
I^iv. xl. 25 — ^28., deserved an ampler detail.* 
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a repulse, he solicited it no more. Instead of thrt/"-! 
lie applied himself to the discharge of his fimction a» i 
siigur, and to the education of his sons ; not in such i' 
arts alone as had been taught in Kome, and those i 
which he had himself acquired, but also in the po- J 
liter arts of Greece. I'or this purpose he not only i 
kept masters who could teach them grammar, logiCf 
and rhetoric, but sculpture also and painting; togeJ'l 
tlicr with such as were skilled in breaking and irainingf J 
Iiorses and dogs, and were to instruct them in riding J 
and hunting. When no public affairs preveoted I 
htm, he himself always attended their studies and i 
exercises. In short] he was the most indulgent pa- 
rent in Rome. 

As to public affairs, the Romans were then en- J 
gaged in a war with Perseus'", king of Maccdoi 
and to the incapacity or the cowardice of their ge- 
nerals" they imputed it, that the advantage was on 
tJie enemy's side. For they, who had forced An. J 
tiochus the Great to quit the rest of Asia^, driven J 
him beyond mount Taurus, confined him to Syria, 
and made him deem himself l!;ippy in purchasing 
his peace with fifteen thousand talents'*'; who had , 
lately vanquished king Philip in Thessaly''^ and de-', 
livered the Greeks from the Macedonian yoke ; 
short, who had subdued Annibal, a chieftain supe- I 
rior to all kings both in valnur and power — thought j 
it an intolerable thing to be obliged to contend for ( 
a long time with Perseus upon equal terms, as if they 1 



ivur wilh PerscuE began A. U. C 



** Ttiij second Maccdciiinn t 
£S3,, B. C. 171. 

'i Those generals were P. Licinius Crassus, after lii'm A. Hosil- 
liuB ManciDus, and Uien Q. Martius Philipptis, who dragged the 
war heavily on during the three years of tht^ir consulship. 

"' Seveuteen years before. 

'' Livy says twelve thousaml, which were to be paid in twelve 
ycara, by instalments of a thousand talents a year, (xxsviit. 38.) 

'.'.This serviM was performed by T. Q, Ftwniniua, who defeated 
Philip in Thegialy, killed eight thousand of his mm upon the spot, 
took fivi! thouNand prisoners, and after his vit^tory caused pruclm- 
nation to be muile by a herald at the Isthmian games that CJrccce 
W06 free. .See hi^ Life. 
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v^ere competently matched by one, who only brought 
into the field the poor remains of his fiither's routed 
forces. Here, however, the Romans were deceiv- 
ed ; for they knew not that Philip, after his defeat^ 
had raised a much more numerous and better disci- 

E lined army, than he had before. This it may not 
e amiss to explain in a few words, from the very 
beginning. Antigonus^, the most powerful amoi^ 
the generals and successors of Alexander, having 
gained for himself and hisdescendents the title of king, 
had a son named Demetrius, who was father to Anti- 
gonus surnamed Gonatas. Gonatas had a son named 
Demetrius, who after a short reign left a young son 
named Philip. The Macedonian nobility, dreadingthe 
confusion often consequent upon a minority, set up 
Antigonus, cousin* to the deceased king, and gave 
him his widow, the mother of Philip, to wife. At first 
they made him only regent and general, but afterward 
finding that he was a moderate and public-spirited man, 
they declared him king. He it was that had the name 

^ This AntiMDug killed Eumenet, and took BabyloD from Se* 
leucus; and when his son Demetrius had orertfarown Plolenij^s 
fleet at Cyprus, first (of all Alexander's succeisors) prenmed to 
wear a diadem, and assumed the title of king. 

Philip, of the race of the Temenid* 

Antigonus I. Demetrius 
m. Stratonice 

Demetrius I. (Poliorcetes) 
m. l.Phila 

Antigonus 11. (Gonatas) 

Deoietrius IL AlcjaoeaB (natmal chad) 



Philip 



Antigonas IIL (Douo) Echecrates 



Petaens, last kii^ of Macedon Dcnetrios 



Philip Alexander a daxxdliter, who aD died at Rome. 

See the Life of I>cmccriitt» VoL V. not. res ) 
• Or t«Acr Dtphew. 

VOL. U. U 
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of Doson^^, because he was always promising, but 
Derer performed what he promised. After him, 
Philip mounted the throne, and though yet but a 
vouth soon showed himself equal to the greatest of 
Kings ; so that it was believed, he would restore the 
crown of Macedon to it*s ancient dignity, and be 
the only man capable of stopping the progress of the 
Roman power, which was now extending itself over 
the whole world. Being beaten however at Scotusa^^ 
by Titus Flaminius, his courage for the present 
sunk; and, engaging to receive sucli terms as the 
Romans should impose, he was glad to come off 
with a moderate nne. But, recollecting himself 
afterward, he could not brook the dishonour. To 
reign by the courtesy of the Romans appeared to 
him more suitable to a slave, who minds nothing 
but his pleasures, than to a man who has any dignity 
of sentiment ; and he therefi)re turned his thoughts 
to war, but made his preparations with the utmost 
privacy and caution. For suffering the towns that 
were near the great roads and by the sea to run ta 
decay, and to become half desolate, in order that 
he might be held in ccHitempt by the enemy, he col- 
lected an immense force in the higher provinces ; 
and filling the inland places, the cities and castles, 
with arms, money, and men fit for service, without 
making any parade of war, he had his troops (like 
so many wrestlers, trained and exercised in secret) 
always in readiness for it. For he had in his arsenal 
arms for thirty thousand men, in his garrisons eight 
millions of measures of wheat, and money in his 
coffers to defray the charge of maintaining ten thou- 
sand mercenaries for ten years, to defend his coun- 
try. But he had not the satisfaction of carrying these 
designs into execution ; for be died of grief and a 
broken heart, upon discovering that tie had unjustly 

*^ Doton signifies * will-give.* 

** For an account of this engagement, tee the Life of Flaminius, 
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put Demetrius his more worthy son to death ^% in 
consequence of an accusation preferred by his other 
son Perseus. 

Perseus, who survived him, inherited with the 
crown his father's hostility to Kome ; but he was 
not equal to such a burthen, on account of the hV 
tleness of his capacity and the meanness of his man- 
ners ; avarice being tlie principal of the many 
passions, which reigned in his distempered heart, 
it is even said, that he was not Philip's son ; but 
that the wife of that prince took him, as soon as he 
was bom., from his mother (a sempstress of Argos, 
named Gnathaenia^) and imposed him upon her 
husband as her own. And the chief reason of his 
compassing the death of Demetrius seemed to have 
been his fear that the royal house, having a lawful 
heir, might prove him to be supposititious. But 
though he was of such an abject and ungenerous 
disposition, yet elated with the prosperous situation 
of his affairs, he engaged in war with the Romans, 
and long maintained the conflict ; repulsing several 
of their fleets and armies commanded by men of 
consular dignity, and even beating some of them. 
Publius Licinius, who first invaded Macedon, he 
defeated in an engagement of the cavalry^, killed 

3^ This story is finely embellished in Dr. Young's tragedy of' *^« 
Brother;' for a great part of which, however, that author 
indebted (it appears) to a French tragedy, called ' Ptrsee ei ju^^ 
metrius.** 

33 Or Gnathsenium (see the Life of Aratus, near the conclosioii. 
Vol. VI.) a termination not unusual in the names of ancient cow- 
tesans. See also the Life of L^curgus, VoL L* 

34 Livy has given us a description of this action, at the end of his 
forty-second book. Perseus ottered peace to those, whom he had 
beaten, upon as easy conditions as if he himself had been over- 
thrown, Imt the Romans refused it ; they made it a rule, indeed 
never to make peace when defeated. (L.) Jta time mag erti^ 
^versis jndium tecundajortmne gerere^ moderari aniaum in 
(ib. GS.) lis nejirent jamais la ptdx que vahtqtieurs^ says l. 
Grand, et IMcad.drc. The rule proved a wise one fiw tlHt 
but can never be universally adopted* E^hmm immm m m 
sa3rs Polybiiis very judiciously upon iSbe arcwrion, ami 

V 2 
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told them, ^' That he had applied for his former 
consulship, because he wanted a command ; but 
in this they had applied to him, because they 
wanted a commander : and therefore, at present, 
he did not hold himself obliged to them. If they 
could have the war better directed by another, 
he would readily quit the employment ; but if 
*^ they placed their confidence in him, he expected 
<< that tiiey would not interfere with his orders, or 
propagate idle reports, but provide in silence what 
was necessary for the war : for, if they wished to 
command their commanders, their expeditions 
^^ would be more ridiculous than ever^/' It is not 
easy to express how much reverence this speech 
procured him from the citizens, and what high ex* 
pectations it prodnced of the event. They rejoiced, 
that they had passed by the smooth-tongued candi- 
dates, and made choiae of a general, who had so 
much ireedom of speech, and such dignity of man- 
ner. Thus the Romans submitted like servants to 
reason and \*irtoe, in order that they might one day 
rule and become the maaton of the world* 

That Paulus ^milius, when he went upon the 
Macedonian expedition, had a prosperous voyage 
and journey, and arrived with speed and safety in 
the camp, I impute to his good fortune ; but when 
I consider how the war was conducted, and observe 
that the greatness of his courage, the excellence 
of his counsels, the attachment of his friends, his 
presence ot^ mind and dexterity of expedients in 
limes ot^ danger all contributed to his success^ I 
caanoi plwe his glorious and distinguished actions 
to anv avxtHint but his own* The a\-arice of Perseus, 

•♦ S^^e tto haraapie mncwlMl diftraitly imported in Livy. 
IW iWw fi^vdfaifr Tww iMdl mmIM llie Ronvit with too much 
%s>c»M^ tRy in Jh ^ amh vtih AnrMMnli; sad it had now nearly 
|tf\»^w luio A lu^it w;ih throk .Smlitti. bow«Ter, does not whoUV 
nwKH;«xv th<w .janshiK-tKitt ?— * V*. tmmi$^fmimom exinimen admo- 
a*%*A» ^*,.v^ ^>.s, , ,«^-. ^^ ^ ^ jpj^jj ^ggg^ stmimtid omnia PTct, 
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indeed, may possibly be considered as a fortunate 
circumstance for ^milius; since it blasted and 
ruined the immense preparations and elevated liopei 
of the Macedonians, by a mean regard to money. 
For the Bastams had come at his request, with a 
body of ten thousand horse ^, each of which harl a 
foot-soldier by his side, and they all fought for hire: 
they were men who knew not how U} tilltlie {^round^ 
to feed cattle, or to navigate ship"; ; but th«;ir Mie 
profession and employment was to iight^ and to <yoti^ 
quer. When these f/itched their tent>i irj Medica*' 
and mirgled with the kind's ioicef - » rio beheld them 
taZ] iu iht'iT persons. r€:5xdy beyofjd expre^ioti at 
Uieir crcrciset, iar.y itL i full kA zutuwyth a>?aiii»l tJie 
esemT, ibe Placed ciLi&Lfc were irjiiprlred wuij ittiA 
courage. 2;.ad a ciJL&dciil opiukif< t.iUL'. tij^ KotxitM 
wo^ild ifCC i/e aiiue Vj i;iari':: a^uxint tMSL, tmt be 
terrifiei mil V» izh-I- >^Vi.i ktic vr tzjoj r^afti^e 



••• 



a :i«:«:.saxii iien-n ir xnui " 7ir r" tr^ ^JSltj^ •- uiC 
the ixi:*xiciii2 u: lai^mr Trn^ -i/::; » «xiii aeutiiMt 
turiiec HE imzi. iniL n xitt Li-smiA ifisjt .'^ ai. -i-^afift 
he refu&ei r^ aui irri>:*-i rf la -^iiiainr* ^ : ^.^ 






maorfMRwifC fc«ir iw.-» ▼*::< t^ ^n«^. ai. «-«^ «:' -i^ ^.« '>«'-. 
were uiihor«ec Un-* lumiru^i. jut »::» it^ \»» zmiMm 

Tbe reiise: l ejui n lorrt^ MiamiM trmtm lor •iMRA'f^^r. ^ 

in till, se'.-obc i'uui'. wx '^l- .v&i^ . ^^a- i' ^^ mh^ 
■criptioc^^ 

As hkm: a:- •'^rjHr'jt ^^tf ....-•Si'yr-'i ^s- ♦ '-•► -«^-^ s**, • 

Ciondicil^ msiK a-JM*"*. ' ^ *...- rtfu. ±^ur .-.r .'>r . r 

fivthcr witioou: av* :>*' *«..:- — tr» i ^ •«-? '^ t 

Ne&»ai or Nesuib.'* 
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vfco was to give an exact account of his 
wkssit expcnces to those, against whom be was 
At die same time^ the example of the 
IT pouLted out to him better things ; for, beside 
Aar ocacT preparations thejhad a hundred thou- 
suKi men collected and ready for their use: and 
sdSI he haxing to oppose so considerable a force, 
an tfBfeiBKm maintained at such an extraor* 

counted his gold and sealed his 
modi to touch them as if they had 
bcfewed w another. Tet he was not descended 
fioci a LjAui or Fluenician merchant, but allied ^^ 
to Akxaader and Fhil^ whose maxim it was to 

bjr monej, and not money by em- 
aad wiv^ pmmii*g that maxim conquered the 
wwldL For it was a common saying, ^^ That it 
^ was wot Fbilipt but Philip's gold, which took 
*^ die cities or Greece/' As ibr Alexander, when 
lie went upon the Indnin expedition, and saw the 
jJaceJotwins dragging after them a heavy and un* 
wJeUir kttd of Fnsian wealth, he first set fire to 
die royal carnages, and then persuaded the rest to 
do the same to thdrs, that they might move forward 
to the war Ught and unencumbered : whereas Per- 
«eus» though he and his children and his kingdom 
orerdowed with wealth, would not purchase his 

M Wc wee villi die editor of die old Enclish tnnslation, that 
AiK iKwiftii bert » cjlUimwJ j commled* and xery difficult to be 
MUmd; and iImii it aeeMi ifli(Hobdble, the Romans should have an 
anaj ofa hoAdrad iIioimiwI men in Macedoo. See Ury xliv. 21. 
BM^lhe w iy r i nb ajb il i t T lencm* if v« consider that Pkulus iflmilius 
affKed iMa ikis ocoanoii to die allies* especially the Achaeans, 
fir vIha ravvs dwT could spare; and if we include those, which 
acted oa boaid dK> Roman fleet. jEmilius indeed, just before the 
ImmrVw expmsMslus appreiienMns from the enemy's superiority 
«f Miaybef^; andi it is tiue, that lie had none to depend upon but the 
R<«ur«s^ wlw wne comparatirelj lew. In his Grecian allies he 
tfxHiid wit plan BMicb confldence, bcouase it was their interest 
tkM the kia^Bdoca of Macrdon should f tand ; and in fact, when that 
ftsL «r«vfl>r tTibaaak wvte set up in Greece, and it*s remaining 
>.V*v-o«r ^xt* JrK rty wm kwt. 

' ^ As he prvfcndcd at least.* 
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preservation by the expenditure of a small part of it; 
but was carried a wealthy captive to Rome, and 
showed that people, what immense sums he had 
saved and laid up for their use. 

Nay, he not only deceived and sent away the 
Gauls, but also imposed upon Gentius king of the 
Illyrians, whom he had persuaded to join him in the 
war by a subsidy of three hundred talents. He 
even went so far, as to order the money to be 
counted before that prince's envoys, and suffered 
them to put their seal upon it. Gentius, thinking 
his demands complied with, in violation of the laws 
of honour and justice, seized and imprisoned the 
Roman embassadors who were then at his court 
Perseus now concluded that there was no need of 
money to draw his ally into the war, since he had 
unavoidably plunged himself into it by an open in- 
stance of violence, and an inexcusable act of hostility; 
and therefore he defrauded the unhappy man of toe 
three hundred talents, and without the least concern 
beheld him, his wife, and his children shortly after- 
ward dragged from his kingdom (as out of their nest) 
by the praetor Lucius Anicius, who was sent against 
him at the head of an army^. 

^milius, advancing against such an adversary as 
Perseus, despised indeed the man, yet could not but 
admire his preparations and his strength. For he 
had four thousand horse, and nearly forty thousand 
foot who composed the Phalanx: and being en* 
camped by the sea- side at the foot of mount Olym- 
pus, in a place perfectly inaccessible and strength- 
ened on every part with fortifications of wood, h^ 
lay free from all apprehensions, persuaded that he 
should wear out the consul by protracting the time, 

*^ See Livy xliv. 30, 31. The expeditioo only lasted thirty dm, 
^d the news of the event reached Rome, before intelligence of the 
undertaking had transpired. From this Gentius the herb Gentian 
had it's name, as he first discovered it s useful bitterness, Plin. IL M» 
xxvii. 17. For the clear underbtanding of this whole passage^ dit 
reader should consult Livy, xhv. 17., and Polyb. Le«it« 77%* 
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and extiausting his treasures. But jEmilius, alway^' 
\-igtiant aud attentive, weighed every expedient and 
method of attack : and perceiving that the soldiers 
through want of discipline in time past were impa- 
tient of delay, and ready to dictate to their general 
things impossible to be executed, he reproved them 
with the utmost severity; ordering them not to inter- 
meddle or attend to any thing but their own persons 
and their arms, that they might be in readiness to 
use their swords as became Romans, when their 
commander should give them an opportunity. He 
ordered also the sentinels to keep watch without 
their pikes", that they might guard the belter against 
sleep, when they were sensible that they had nothing 
to defend themselves with against the enemy, who 
might attack them in the night. 

But bis men complained the most of want of water ; 
for only a little, and that but indifferent, flowed or 
rather came drop by drop from some .springs near 
the sea. In this extremity j^milius, seeing before 
him mount Olympus very high and covered with 
trees, conjectured from their verdure that there must 
be springs in it, which would discharge themselves 
at the bottom, and therefore caused several pits and 
wells to be dug at the foot of it*. These were soon 
filled with clear water, which ran into them with 
the greater force and rapidity, because it had been 
previously confined. 

Some however deny, that there are any hidden 
sources constantly provided with water in the places 
from which it flows, neither will they allow the dis- 
charge to l>e owing to the opening of a vein ; but 
assert, that the water is formed instantaneously from 

** Livy, who gives us )iis harangue upon tlie occuion (xli*. 34.), 
says, ' without their shields ; ' the reason of which was, that the 
Roman shieldn being long, they might rest their heads upon thcni 
and sleep standing, ^ntiliue. nowever, made one order m favour 
of the aotdiers upon guard ; for he directed them to be reh'eved at 
noon, whereas before they used to he upon duty the whole day- 

* Ser. for a ximilar instance of successful sagacity, the Life of 
Pompcy IV. I65." 
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the condensation of vapours, and that by the cold-* 
ness and pressure of the earth a moist vapour is 
rendered fluid. For as the breasts of women are not) 
like vessels, stored with milk always ready to flow; 
but prepare and change the nutriment which is in 
them into milk ; so the cold and springy places of 
the ground have not a quantity of water hid withiii 
them, which, as from reservoirs perpetually fiiH:, cati 
suffice to supply large streams and rivers ; but, by 
compressing and condensing the vapours and the 
air, convert them into water. And such ^ placel 
being opened afford that element freely, just as the 
breasts of women supply milk from their being sucked, 
by compressing and liquefying the vapour ; whereaa 
the eartli, which remains idle and undug, cannot pr^ 
duce any water, because it wants that motion wbkdk 
alone is the true cause of it * 

But those, who teach this doctridO) cive occasion 
to the sceptical to observe that by parity of reasooi 
there is no blood in animals, but that the wound 
produces it by a change in the flesh and spirit^ 
which that impression renders fluid. It is likewilMr 
refuted by those who^ digging deep in the earth t^ 
undermine some fortification or to search for metals^ 
meet with deep rivers, not collected by little anft 
little (which would be the case, if they were pro- 
duced at the instant the earth was opened) but 
rushing upon them at cmce in great abundance; 
And it oflen happens, upon the breaking of a huge 
rock, that a quantity of water suddenly gushes out^, 
and as suddenly ceases. So much upon this auh-i 
ject (of springs). 

iEmilius sat still for some days, and it is said &$t' 
there never were two large armies so near each, 

^ A singular illustralion of ifais, it it said, iMXurred a few yeut^, 
ago to some workmen* who were digging a wdl for earl SpeBoaT} 
at Wimbledon in Surrey. UfXm piercing the last stratum oTstoiM^ 
the water gushed out with great vehemence, and instantly rose, 
several feet. See this topic more amply discussed by Sen. Onseat. 
Nat,, and in the Encycbp. M^hodique, Art. GSographU Phy$iqm0 
by M. Demarest, from whom M. Ricai4 abstracts a long note upon 
the subject.* 
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other, which remained so quiet. But exploring and 
weighing every thing, he got inlbrmation '" that 
there was only cue way left unguarded, which lay 
through Perrhaebia by Pythium and Petra ; and 
conceiving stronger hope from the defenceless con- 
dition of the place, than iear from it's rugged and 
difficult appearance, he ordered the matter to be 
discussed in council. 

Scipio surnamed Nasica, son-in-law of Scipio 
Africanus, who was subseq uently a leading man in 
the senate, was the tirst that offered to head the 
troops in taking this circuit to come at the enemy. 
And after him Fabius Maximus, the eldest son of 
iEmilius, though he was yet but a youth, expressed 
his readiness to join in the enterprise, j^milius, 
delighted with this circumstance, gave thera a de- 
tachment ; not so large indeed as Polybius records, 
but to the amount mentioned by Nasica in a short 
letter, in which he describes this action to a certain 
king *°. They had three thousand Italians, who 
were not Romans, and five thousand men besides, 
■who composed the left wing. To these Nasica added 
a hundred and twenty horse, and two hundred 
Thracians and Cretans intermixed, who were of 
the troops of Harpalus. 

With this detachment he began to march toward 
the sea, and encamped at Heracleum*', as if he in- 
tended to sail round and fall upon the enemy's camp 



I 
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• From two merchants of Pcrrh«bia, a province of Theisaly, as 

!(xliv. 35.) infonns lu ; who however ndd*, ihat it was noi 
unguarded." Pytliiuin, or Pythoum, was a tity of .Mncedoii: 
and Petra, a fortress in the same country.* 

s° Neither the account of Polybiug, nor the letter of Nasica, arc 
now extant* 

" The consul gave out that lliey were to go on board ihc fleet, 
which under the command of Octaviui the praetor had been ordered 
•o lie off the coast, for the oatenslblv purpose of ravaging die mari- 
time parts of Macedon, but in rcaJity to draw Perseus from his 
c«mn. (Liv. xliv.SS.) (L) 
^ 1 hi« Heradeum, a name belonging to u: 

different partt or the ancient world, was j. ._ ... i.i,iL-tsu 

pjOTOjee of Macedon, not far from the \V. coa»l of the bai 



ward of forty cities in 
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behind ; but, when his soldiers had supped and night 
came on, he explained to the officers his real design, 
and directed them to follow a different route. Fur^ 
suing this without loss of time, he arrived at Pythium, 
where he ordered his men to take some rest. At 
this place Olympus is ten furlongs and ninet^-six 
feet in height, as it is signified in the inscription ^ 
made by Xenagoras the son of Eumelus, the man 
who measured it. The geometers indeed affirm, 
that there is no mountain in the world more than 
ten furlongs high, nor any sea more than that in 
depth ; yet it appears, that Xenagoras took the 
height not in a careless manner, but regularly and 
with proper instruments. 

There Nasica passed the night. Perseus, on his 
side, seeing ^milius lie quiet in his camp, had not 
the least thought of the danger which threatened 
him ; but a Cretan deserter, who had slipped from 
Scipio by the way, came and informed him of the 
circuit which the Romans were taking in order to 
surprise him. This intelligence threw him into great 
confusion, but he did not remove his camp ; he only 
despatched ten thousand foreign mercenaries and 
two thousand Macedonians under Milo, and gave 
them orders to possess themselves of the heights 

^^ A numerical inscription of six lines, in which the only notaUia 
want 'of precision consists in a jumble of hexameters and pentar 
meters, is given in the original, and preserved in some translationi, 
but judiciously omitted by Laughome. Plutarch in adding, firom 
the eeometers, that tliere is no mountain in the world more than 
ten turlongs high, is inaccurate. For a list of the loftiest see a 
paper, accompanied by an ingenious plate, in the Monthly Magiir 
zine 1798, II. 107. M. Ricani specifies, among others, the Pay di 
Dome, Le Plomb de Cantal, ana le Puy de Saincy du Mont aOr 
in the Pyrenees, de Buet and Mont Bfanc in the Alps, the PSke 
of Teneriffe, and Chimbora^o (the highest in the world) in Aft 
Andes or Cordilleras in S. America. And as to the floptli 
of the sea, it is determined by La Place from what he ilfmo 
minates, ' the oscillations of the second claas,' whidi ilryi niV 
chiefly on the rotation of the earth, and are the princtpel csnae oC 
the difference of the two tides in the same day, to wrttugm 
four leagues ! * 
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ing to their custom, made a great noise by striking 
upon vessels of brass, and held up lighted faggots 
and torches in the air, in order to recall her light ; 
but the Macedonians did no such thing ; horror and 
astonishment seized their whole camp, and a whisper 
passed among the multitude, that this appearance 
portended the fall of the king. As for jEmilius, he 
■was not entirely unacquainted with this matter ; he 
bad heard of tiie ecliptic inequalities, which bring 
the moon at certain periods into the shadow of the 
earth, and darken iier till she has passed that quarter 
of obscurity, and received light from the sun again. 
Nevertheless, as he was wont to ascribe most events 
to the Deity, and was a religious observer of sacri- 
fices and of the art of devination, he offered up to 
the moon eleven heifers, as soon as he saw her regain 
her former lustre. At break of day also he sacrificed 
oxen to Hercules, to tiie number of twenty, without 
any auspicious sign ; but iu the twenty-first the de- 
sired tokens appeared, and he announced victory to 
his troops, provided they stood upon the defensive^'. 
At the same time he vowed a hecatomb and solemn 
games in honour ot" that god, and then commanded 
the ofBcers to marshal the army in order of battle : 
waiting however till the sun should decline, and get 
round to the west, lest if they came to action in the 
morning, it should dazzle the eyes of his soldiers, he 
sat down the mean while in his tent, which was open 
to the field and to the enemy's camp. 

Some say, that toward evening he availed himself 



** Here we sec j^miUus avaUcd himself of augury, to bring his 
troops the more readily to comply with what he knew wa» most 
jirudcut. He was sensible of their impetuositv. but he was sensible 
at the EBme time that coolnese and ceJm valour were more neces- 
sary to be exerted against the Macedonian phalaox, which was not 
ioferior in courage and discipline to the Romans ; and therefore 
he told ibem, that the gods enjoined them to stand upon the 
defensive, if they desired to be victorious. Another reason why 
/Emilius deferretl ihe light was, as Plutarch state*, because tlw 
morning sun was full in ■ ih« eyes of his soldicn.' 
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of aD artifice, to make the enemy begin the fight. 
It seems he turned a horse loose without a bridle, 
and sent out some Romans to catch him, who were 
attacked while they were pursuing him, and so the 
engagement began. Others say that the Thracians, 
commanded by one Alexander, attacked a Roman 
convoy : that seven hundred Ligurians making up to 
it's assistance, a sharp skirmish ensued ; and that, 
larger reinforcements being sent to both parties, at' 
last the main bodies came into action* j^milius 
like a wise pilot, foreseeing by the agitation of both 
armies the violence of the impending storm, came 
out of his tent, passed through the ranks, and en* 
couraged his men. In the mean time Nasica, who 
had rode up to the place where the skirmish began^ 
saw the whole of the enemy's army advancing to the 
charge. 

First of all marched the Thracians, whose very 
aspect struck the beholders with terror. They were 
men of a prodigious size ; their shields were white 
and glistering; their vests were black, their legs 
armed with greaves ; and as they moved, their long 
pikes heavy-shod with iron shook on their right 
shoulders. Next came the mercenaries, variously 
armed, according to the manner of their respective 
countries : with these were mixed the Pseonians. In 
the third place advanced the battalions of Macedon^i 
the flower of it's youth and the bravest of it's sons : 
their new purple vests and gilded arms making a 
most splendid appearance. As these took their 
post, the Chalcaspides moved out of the camp ; the 
fields gleamed with the polished steel and the brazen 
shields which they bore, and the mduntains re-echoed 
to their cheers. In this order they marched forward, 
and that with so much boldness and speed, that the 
first of their slain ^^ fell only two furlongs from the 
Romanjosse. 

'^ The lieht-armed. It is to be regretted that this imperftc^ 
statement of the Macedonian order of oattle cannot be corrected 
VOL. II. X 
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with all possible expedition. Polybius states, that 
the Romans fell upon tJiem while they were asleep, 
but Nasica informs us, there was a sharp and dan- 
gerous conflict for the height ; that he himself" 
killed a Thracian mercenary, who engaged him, bv 
piercing him through the breast with his spear ; 
and that the enemy being routed, and Milo put to 
3 shamefiji flight with out Iiis arms and in his under- 
garment only, he pursued them without any sort of 
hazard, and led his party down into the plain. 
Perseus terrified at this disaster, and disappointed 
in his hopes, decamped and retired. Yet he was 
under a necessity of stopping before Pydn;i, and 
risking a battle, unless he had chosen to split his 
army into garrisons for his towns", and there ex- 
pect the enemy ; who, when once entered into his 
country, could not be driven out without much 
slaughter and bloodshed. 

His friends represented to liim, that his army 
was still superior in numbers ; and that they would 
fight with the utmost resolution in defence of their 
wives and children, and in sight of their king, who 
was a partner in tlieir danger. Encouraged by this 
representation, he fixed his camp there j prepared 
lor battle, viewed the country, and assigned to each 
officer his post, as intending to meet the Romans 
when they came off their march. The field where 
he encamped was fit for the phalanx, which re- 
quired plam and even ground to act in : near it was 
a chain of little hills, proper for the light-armed 
troops to retreat to, and from which they might 
wheel round and renew the attack : and through 
the middle ran the rivers vEson and Leucus, which 
though not very deep, because it was now the latter 

» Hi'sinoBt judicious frienditd^Ued him WgtrriionliisHroDgesl 
citieii « iih hi* besi troops, and to protract the ww ; cxperionce nuv- 
ii>g pniTud. that the MacedoniaiiB were better able to Aetcad cities, 
duiiitlic Komnna were to take thetn: but thii oniiiion the Lins 
B^scted, Iron) the cowardly ide^ that perhiip* tne town, wliicb 
he chOK fur his rcKideocc, might be the hrst btEit');e[l. 
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end of summer^ were likely to give the Romans 
some trouble. 

jEmilius, having joined Nasica, marched in good 
order against the enemy. But when he saw the 
disposition and number of their forces, he was 
astonished, and stood still to consider what was pro- 
per to be done. Upon this the young officers eager 
for the engagement, and particularly Nasica flushed 
with his success at mount Olympus, pressed op to 
him, and entreated him to lead them forward with- 
out delay. iEmilius only smiled, and said, ^^ My 
^' friend, if I were of your age, I should certainly do 
** so : but the many victories which I have gained, 
^' have made me observe the errors of the van- 
'^ quished, and forbid me to give battle immediately 
^' mer a march, to an army ivell drawn up and 
** every way prepared^*.** 

He then ordered the foremost ranks, who were 
in sight of the enemy, to present a front, as if they 
were ready to engage, and the rear in the mean time 
to mark out a camp and throw up intrenchments ; 
after which he made the battalions wheel off by de- 
grees, beginning with those next the soldiers at work, 
so that their disposition was insensibly changed, and 
the whole army encamped without noise. 

When they had supped and were thinking of 
nothing but going to rest, on a sudden the moon, 
which was then at full and very high, began to be 
darkened, and, after changing into various colours, 
was at last totally eclipsed ^^. The Romans, accord- 

^* See Nasica*s speech^ and .£miliu8' two replies (one ghren 
iimnediatel^, and one the next day) as well as other particulars of 
the action, in Liv. xliv. S& — 38.* 

J^ Livy informs us, that Sulpitius Callus one of the RomtD 
tribunes foretold this eclinse; first to the consul, and then with 
his leave to the army : ana thus that terror, which eclipses were 
wont to breed in ignorant minds, was entirely taken o^ and the 
soldiers more and more disposed to confide in officers of so anicii 
wisdom and general knowledge. Romanis militibus Gatti sqrientia 
prop^ divina videri, (ib.) 
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party, the Macedonians had only short swords to 
strike the long shields of the Ilomans that reached 
fi-om head to foot, and slight bucklcrH to oppose to 
the Roman swords, which from their weight and the 
force with which they were managed pierced throiiffh 
all their armour to the bodies ; so that they main- 
tained their ground with difficulty, and in the end 
were entirely routed. 

It was here, however, that the most strenuoud 
efibrts were made on \}oth sides ; and here MarciM 
the son of Cato and son^in-law of yKmiliiss, afUf 
surprising ^cts of valour unfortunately lr>st hi(i sword« 
As be was a vouth who tiad received all the a^lvari' 
tages of education, and who owe^l to U} illustrious % 
£ither extraordinary instances of viriuef he was per' 
suaded that he ha4 better die, than leave ^uch a 
spoil in the hands at' his enetrjies. He ih*rrtUn^. Hew 
tiiroogfa the ranks ^od wherrver be haf^Mrr^ U^ SM 
aoT of ius friends or acrjuainunce, UM Xit^m bis mit^ 
fortxroe ax>d iicpk^ed tiidr a^wttaoce. A uun^hef 
of brare rouri^ mtn were tlju% coIJectesd, wW^HAUm^ 
ing ibefr \t:kn/cj whh eauaj aidc^jr oojcklv t/aversed 
ti«ir crwTj amy- %zA feiJ uj#c/fi t.^ yUk/JcAfmvum, 
Arjer a K-irp c/>i.-3;ct txA drt^'A ^si^^rtu^^^ tit^ ^we^ 
srr vat cr:v*m bade. aziC ti^ ^^^siA ?>e;f>jr left Wk 
cart. ^Ve \ij/zxi\ v»jerit iof tie rword^ iriucxi widb 
zl:9ci d:±it:rJtT ir» i>'.^c^ u&der a httsap f4 arsM a«d 

£.^1: iTHi:* ^j^^'jL Kui TLoairjuxutsfi taue liflgfk:, viit ait 

riiit- luuts^^t^ iria dut i&afigncy- Tut fe*-: ^ui ^u^ 
«:■» XT lift Jiiia iwr* v^^a^ wxx tut Ott«C 
tic rr*r l^u^is- vTutn tut jLtmrtiut *r 

For r » aui* liar inr»#ic ^»^?ar;-it•.» :uvu: 
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discretioD or rather with a brutal fury had exposed 
themselves to wounds, and run upon certain death, 
were thrown down lieadlong. The first Hne thus 
cut in pieces, those who were behind were forced to 
give way, and though they did not fly, yet they re- 
treated toward mount Olocrus. jEmilius seeing 
this, as Posidonius relates, rent his clothes. He was 
reduced almost to despair, to rind that part of his 
men had retired, and that the rest declined the com- 
bat with a phalanx which, on account of the pikes 
defending it on all sides like a rampart, appeared 
impenetrable and invincible. But the unevenness 
of the ground and the large extent of the front not 
permitting their bucklers to be joined through the 
whole, he observed several interstices and openings 
in the Macedonian line (as it happens in large armies, 
according to the different efforts of the combatants) 
in one part pressing forward, and in another tbrced 
to give back. For this reason he divided his troops, 
with ail possible expedition, into platoons, which he 
ordered to throw themselves into the void spaces of 
the enemy's front '^'; and so not to engage with the 
whole at once, but to make many impressions at the 
same time in different parts. These orders being 
given by ^milius to the officers, and by the officers 
to the soldiers, they immediately made tlieir way be- 
tween the pikes, wheiever there was an opening j 
which was no sooner done, than some took the ene- 
my in flank, where they were quite exposed, while 
others by a circuit attacked them in the rear ; thus 
was the phalanx soon broken, and it's strength which 
depended upou one united effort was no more. When 
they came to fight man with man and party with 

hood of the Marai, were origirullv descended from the Sablnes. 
(Ov. FMt.iu.95.) The latter iuhabited a dUirict utuiUed on tiie 
Adriatic.* 

*' Tliit ^D«d tlte Roinaiw the victory. ■ /• Medio fecunda Irgia 
mmtttn diuipamt phaltingem i nefue tola nidenlior eauta viclorur, 
fit^n ^nhd Multa pamimt }trr»tia erant, ^Mie ^fiactuanlrm turbanait 
pmd, drill ditJKfrvnl jAalaHfrem.' ttv. (Liv. xliv. +!.)« 
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party, the Macedonians had only short swords to 
strike the long shields of the Romans that reached 
from head to foot, and slight bucklers to oppose to 
the Roman swords, which from their weight and the 
force with which they were managed pierced through 
all their armour to the bodies ; so that they main- 
tained their ground with difficulty, and in the end 
were entirely routed. 

It was here^ however^ that the most strenuous 
efforts were made on both sides ; and here Marcus 
the son of Cato and son-in-law of iEmilius, after 
surprising ^cts of valour unfortunately lost his sword. 
As he was a youth who had received all the advan- 
tages of education, and who owed to so illustrious a 
father extraordinary instances of virtue, he was per- 
suaded that he had better die, than leave such a 
spoil in the hands of bis enemies. He therefore flew 
through the ranks, and wherever be happened to see 
any of bis friends or acquaintance, told them his nM- 
fortune and implored their assistance. A number 
of brave young men were thus collected, who foUotr- 
ing their leader with equal ardour quickly traversed 
their own army, and fell upon the Macedoniana- 
Afler a sharp conflict and dreadful carnage, the 
my was driven back, and the ground being left 
cant, the Romans sought for the sword, which 
much difficulty was found under a heap of 
dead bodies. Transported with this soooen, 
charged those who remained unbroken wna : 
greater eagerness and shouts o[ trioDpfau T^e 
thousand Macedonians, who were aH 
kept their station and maintained 
last were entirely cat oflt The 
rible, indeed, was the slaughter. Tke sui Kui 
sides of the hills were covered vicb loe ^ ^ 
the river Leucus, which the 
day after the battle, was even Acs nra^ ▼■rr -ani 
For it is said, that about 
killed on the 
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matis, according to Posidonius, lost but one hundred j 
and according to Nasica, only fourscore **'• 

Tiiis great battle was soon decided, fur it began 
at the ninth hour", and victory declared herself be- 
fore the tenth. The remainder of the day was em- 
ployed in the pursuit, which was continued for the 
space of a hundred and twenty furlongs, so that it 
was not far in the night when they returned. The 
servants went with torches to meet their masters, 
and conducted them with shouts of joy to their 
tents, which they had illuminated and adorned with 
crowns of ivy and laurel". 

But the general himself waa overwhelmed with 
grief For of his two sons then serving under him, 
the youngest, whom he most loved, and who of all 
the brothers was most happily formed for virtue, 
was not to be found. As he was naturally brave and 
ambitious of honour, and withal very young'*, he 
concluded that his inexperience had engaged him 
too far in the hottest of the battle, and that he was 
certainly killed. The whole army sympathised in 
his suspense and distress i and leaving their supper, 
ran with torches, some to the general's tent, and 
some out of the trenches to seek him among the first 
of the slain. A profound melancholy reigned in tbe 
camp, while the field resounded with the cries of 
persons calling out, ' Scipio.' For so admirably had 
nature tempered him, that he was very early marked 
out by the world, as one beyond the rest of the 

*' Utterly impowiblc ! if the circumstances of the fight are con- 
Hclered : but Livy's Recount is dreadfully louittlated. 

*' i. e. tJiree id the uA«rnoon. 

*> The laurel wai sacred to Apollo, and the ivy to Bacchuf. 
Bacchue, who in sometiints supposed to be the same with Herculea, 
was a warrior, and we rood of his expedition into India. But the 
homan cuBtom, of adorning the tente of the victors with ivy, might 
ariw from a. mure simple cause : Ca»ar tays, that in Ponipey's camp 
he fouad the tent ol Lentulus and somu otiiers cnverea uith ivy ; 
e had they made themsclvi's of the victory. L. fliam Lealuti 

lonwllorum tabrmnetila jirntettn atrrd. (B. C. ili. 9(),) 

He wns at that time in his MfeDtrenth year. 
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youth likely to excel in the arts both of war and of 
civil government. 

It was now very late, and he was almost given up, 
when he returned from the pursuit with two or three 
friends, covered with the fresh blood of the foe, like 
a spirited young hound carried too far by the charms 
of the chace. This is that Scipio, who subsequently 
destroyed Carthage and Numautia, and was incom- 
parably the first, both in virtue and power, of the 
Romans of his time. Thus Fortune did not choose 
at present to make -ffimilius pay for the favour which 
she showed him, but defered it to another opportu- 
nity; and, therefore, he enjoyed this victory with 
unqualified satisfaction. 

As for Perseus, he fled from Pydna to Pella with 
his cavalry, which had suffered no loss. When the 
foot overtook them, they reproached them as cowards 
and traitors, nulled them offtheir horses, and wound- 
ed several or them ; so that the king, dreading the 
consequences of the tumult, turned his horse out of 
the common road, and lest he should be known, 
wrapped up his purple robe and placed it b^nre 
him : he also took off his diadem, and carried it in 
his hand; and, that he might converse the more 
conveniently with his friends, alighted from his horse 
and led him. But they all slunk away from him faj 
degrees ; one under pretence of tving his shoe, aa* 
other of watering his hors^ and a third oi being him- 
self thirsty : not that they were so mndi afraid of 
the enemy, as of the cruelty of Perseus ; who, exas- 
perated with his misfiirtunes, sought to lay the hbaaac 
of his miscarriage upon any body rather than faiaiir 
self. He entered Pella in the n^t, where lie killed 
with his poignard Euctus and Eudsms two of Ins 
treasurers ; who when they waited upon bim, fiMmd 
£iult with some of his prooeedii^ and pravok-^ 
ed him by an unseasonable Uber^ of admomlioii. 
Upon which, every body forsook him^ but £vaodar 
the Cretan, Arcbedamus the ^^ttirfian^ aod Xeon 
Boeotian: neither did any of bissoMicrs Allow 
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except the Cretans, who were attached aotiol 
person but to his money, as bees are to the honey- 
comb. For he carried much treasures along with 
him, and suffered them to take out of" it cups and 
bowls, and other vessels of gold and silver^', to the 
value of fifty talents. But when he came to Amphi- 
polis and thence to Alepsus "*, his fears a little abat- 
ing, he sunk again into his old and inborn distemper 
of avarice J lamented to his friends, that he had in- 
advertently given up to the Cretans some of the gold 
plate of Alexander the Great ; and applied to those 
■who had it, and even entreated them with tears to 
return it to him for the value in money. Those, who 
knew him well, easily discovered that he was ' play- 
ing the Cretan with the Cretans ^ ; ' but such as 
■were prevailed upon to give up the plate, lost all, 
for he never paid the money. Thus he got thirty 
talents from his fi'iends, wliicli were soon afterward 
to come into the hands of his enemies, and with these 
he sailed to Samothrace, where he took refuge at 
the altar of Castor and Pollux'". 

The Macedonians have always had the character 
of being lovers of their kings" ; but now, as if the 

^' He was afraid to give it them, len the Macedoniani out of 
i^te should seize all the rest. See Livy, ib. 43. 

M One MS. has it ■ Galepsus,' probably upoo the authoTity of 
Livy. ib. 

*» It was an ancient proverb, • The Cretans are always Itaw.' 
St. Paul {Tit i. 12.) has quoted it from Callimach. (L) Hyrao. 
in Jov. 8., or Epimenidea of Cnossus. As a proverb, indeed, it 
would naturally be in many mouths. (See a learned note by Wol- 
fiuB in loc.) In the present instance, by having professed for Per- 
seus" ^rson an attacnnient, which they only felt for his money, they 
fully justified the national character. This phrase is again quoted 
in a subsequent part of the work.* 

'" He carried with htm two thousand talents. 
^V^cn Perseus was at Aoiphipolis, being afraid that ihe^n- 
babitants would deliver him up to the Uvtnans, he came out with 
l^ilip, th« only child he luid with hiiu, and having mounted the 
tribunal began to speak ; but his tears flowed so Cut tlut after seve- 
ral trinti ho fbund it Ini practicable to procacd. Upon which, he re- 
<iue«ted Evnnder to supply his place; but the people who hated 
1MB wfittwl to hear hiin, crying out, ' Be gone, be gone ; wc wo 
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however found means privately to engage one Oran- 
des, a Cretan, to take him and his treasure into his 
vessel and carry them off. He like a true Cretan 
took on board the treasure, and advised Perseus to 
come in the night with his wife and children and ne- 
cessary attendants, to the port called Demetrium j 
but, before this, he had set sail. Miserable was the 
condition of Perseus, compelled as he was to escape 
through a narrow window, and to let himself down 
by the wall with his wife and children, who had 
liltle experienced such scrambling fatigue: but still 
more pitiable were his groans when, as he wandered 
by the shore, he was informed that Orandes had been 
seen a good way off at sea. By this time it was day, 
and destitute of all other hope he fled back to the 
■wall". He was not indeed undiscovered, but he 
reached the place of refuge, with his wife, before 
the Romans could take measures to prevent it. His 
children he put into the hands of Ion, who had been 
his minion, but was now his betrayer, for he deli- 
vered them up to the Romans ; and thus, by the 
strongest necessity with which nature can be bound, 
obliged him to yield himself, as beasts do when 
their young are taken, to those who had his offspring 
in their power. 

He had the highest confidence in Nasica, and for 
him he inquired ; but as he fvas not there, he be- 
wailed his fate, and sensible of the necessity of his 
situation, surrendered himself to Octavius. It then 
appeared more plainly than ever, that he laboured 
under a more despicable disease than avarice itself, 
I mean the fear of death; and this deprived him 
even of pity, tlie only consolation of which fortune 
does not rob the distressed. For when he desired 
to be conducted to .Emilias ^, the consul rose from 

'• Livy My»i he hid himGelf in an obscure corner of the temple of 
Castor sHd Pollux (xlv. 6.]* 

** Then at Araohipolig. Octariui, u toon at he hud the kbig in 
hi* paver, put him on board the admiral c^alli'y, and hB\nDe eni- 
barkcd also all hia ireuure which vaa lelt, immtdiutcly weighed 
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his seat, and accompanied by his friends went to re- 
ceive him with tears in his eyes, as a great man un- 
happily fallen through the displeasure of the gods. 
But Perseus behaved in the vilest manner ; he bowed 
down with his face to the earth, and embraced his 
knees ^^ : his expressions indeed were so mean, and 
his entreaties so abject, that JSmilius could not en- 
dure them ; but regarding him with an eye of regret 
and indignation, ^' Why dost thou, wretched man ! " 
said he, ^' acquit fortune of what might seem her 
'' principal crime by a behaviour, which makes it 
appear that thou deservest her frowns ; and that 
thou art not only now, but hast been long, un- 
worthy the protection of that goddess ? Why dost 
thou tarnish my laurels, and detract from my 
achievements, by showing thyself a mean adver* 
sary and un& to cope with a Roman ? Courage 
in the unfortunate is highly revered, even by aa 
enemy; and cowardice, though it meets with 
^ success, is ever held by the Romans in ccm- 
« tempt •»/* 

Notwithstanding this severe rebuke, he raised bim 
op, gave him his hand, and delivered him into the 
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custody of Tubero. Then taking his song, his sons- 
in-law, and the principal officers, particularly such 
as were the youngest, back with him into his tent, 
he sat a long time silent to the astonishment of the 
whole company. At last, he began to s^ieak of the 
vicissitudes of fortune^ and of human affairs : ** Is it 
" fit then (said he) that a mortal should be elated 
•* by prosperity, and plume himself upon the over- 
** turning of a city, or a kingdom ? Should we not 
*' rather attend to the instructions of ibrtune, who 
•* by such visible marks of her instability, and of 
** the weakness of human power, teaclies every one 
" that goes to war to expect from her nothing solid 
" and permanent ? What time for confidence can 
" there be to man, when in the very instant of vic- 
** tory he must necessarily dread the power of for- 
" tune; and the very joy of success must be mingled 
" with anxiety, in him that reflects upon the course 
** of unsparing fate, wliich humbles to-day one man, 
*• and to-morrow another ? When one short hour 
" has been sufficient lo overthrow the house of 
" Alexander, who arrived at such a pitch of glory, 
** and extended his empire over great part of the 
'* world i when you see princes, lately at the head 
" of immense armies, receive their provisions for 
*• the day from the hands of their enemies; shall 
*' you dare to flatter yourselves, that fortune lias 
•* firmly settled your prosperity, or that it is proof 
*' against the attacks of time? Shall you not rather, 
" my young friends, quit this elation of heart and 
" the vain raptures of victory, and humble your- 
*' selves in the thought of what may happen licre- 
" after, in the strong expectation that the gods will 
" send some misfortune to counterbalance the pre- 
" sent success?" ^niilius, we are told, having 
said a great deal to this purpose, dismissed the 
young men seasonably chastised by this grave dis- 
course, and restrained in their natural inclination to 
arrogance. 

When this was done, he distributed his army in 
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quartersy ^rfdle be went to lake m 

This pfogres wis attt 

hiBweM^ and advantage to the Gracb; 

dreflsed the people's gnevaDoes^ frfarBa 

governmoity and gave then gntaiuesi, to 

and to others oil, out of the roral 

such vast quantities are said to have 

that the number of those who aiked and 

was too small to exhaustthe whole, fnidia^ 

square pedestal of white marble at Delphi, 

for a golden statue of Peneus, he ofdered 

to be put upcm it^: obaervii^ it was bat joat, 

the conquered should give place to the 

At Olympia, we are told, be utter ed the oelefanlei 

saying, *^ This Jupiter ci Phidias^ is the vrrj Jw» 

piter of Homer/' 

Upon the arrival of the ten oomansBoocrs * fina 
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^ Hariw prevMNalT dmBtdbed Ui ssD Q. 
turn from SomCf aad JL. Fottiuaam to xtdaee 
still held out, and left die commaiid of hit Ibrces ta'C. 'ynJjkmm 
Galhis. (Lit. ib.27.)* 

*« TUs was not qnile to 
iqpon the viciMitndei of fiirtane. 

<3 This coloatal statue, the great oraaoMst of d»e 
temple consecrated to Jupiter Olympins Isee Pwiwt v. jl«^, 
of nrorj; and, as Liry states (zlr.SS.), mmtd erca JftmSim twr itfs 
majestyyasifhehadbecnintheTCfjpreaoKeoftheDttiqr. ffflaa 
a compliment then does this iwmim'um eamwtj to the pccS ifi. k 
528—530.), at well as to the scol|itor ; and how wdl docs it jasciiy 
the assertion, that Homer alone * wtm mid pannrtd the fmwm sf 
thegods!' But if hbaod ia Hmmr pniianr sadb ternbJe eitoi^ 
how much more dreadful is his fhaicey as described hj Hifidfctdii, 
iii. 6. See. wad how infinitdj superior is the prophet to the fott 1!* 

^ These ten legates were all men dtt a am br ik^^patj^ wno 
to assist ^milius in settlii^ a new fom of |;ofenM&efiS. 

For their names and iaslii'li<iiM, sec \jn, air* IT, 18. 
the latter should porticulari j be noted the rrgyations rebdreto 
die lectinf to ftrm of the pablic nines md me nmjk dtmemmt, 
which was wfaoUj sappressed: * wmm trngm nm fmmiom^ exnven 
posse : eif mki pMiatnmt est, iki mmi JmM jm kU cmm vamtmj tni Mrr* 
UAtm sotm nmilmm enr/ ' Similar o bject w have beco Biade to the 
old French sjsccm of fiuners^genenly aad to oar now wrft—ij 
excise.* 

The Maccdomaas were not modi cfaanncd widi Ikemmmt of 
liberty, hscame they CPaM not wdl cc a spwhsa d what thai Arrty 
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Rome for settling the aifeirs of Macedon, he de- 
clared the lands and cities of the Macedonians free, 
and ordered that they should be governed by their 
own laws ; only reserving a tribute to the Romans of 
a hundred talents, which was not half of what their 
kings had imposed. 

After this he exhibited various games and specta- 
cles, offered sacrifices to the gods, and made great 
entertainments; for all, which he found an abundant 
supply in the royal treasures. And he showed so 
accurate a discernment in the ordering, placing, 
and saluting of his guests, and in distinguishing what 
degree of civility was due to every man's rank and 
quality, that the Greeks were amazed at his know- 
ledge of matters of mere politeness, and that amidst 
his heroic actions even trifles did not escape his at- 
tention, but were conducted with the utmost deco- 
rum. That which afforded him the highest satis- 
faction was that, notwithstanding the magnificence 
and variety of his preparations, he himself gave the 
greatest pleasure to these whom he entertained. 
And to such as expressed their admiration of his ma- 
nagement upon these occasions he observed, " That 
*' it required the same genius to draw up an army, 
" and to order an entertainment ", so that the one 
" might be most formidable to the enemy, and the 
*' other most agreeable to the company," 

Among his other good qualities, his disinterested- 
ness and magnanimity stood foremost in the esteem 
of the world. For he would not so much as look 
upon the immense quantity of silver and gold col- 
was, especially a« coupled with a tribute of a hundred talents! They 
saw evident contradictious in the decree; which, though it spoke 
of leaving them under tlieir own laws, imposed many new ones, 
and threatened more. What most disturbed them was a division of 
their kingdom, by which their national union was dissolved. 

''' See Liv. xJf. 32., from whom it appears that the adniiratioa 
chiefly attached to the prudcntia in dandit tjstclaUuii*, ad giur rudei 
turn Romam erant* 

To these two particulars, of drawing up an army and ordering an 
cntertainmeiii, itenry the IVlh of France added— -making lo 
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lected out of the royal palaces, but delivered it to 
the quasstors to be carried into the public treasury. 
He reserved only the books of the king's library for 
his sons, who were men of letters ; and in distri- 
buting rewards to those, who had distinguished 
themselves in the battle, he gave a silver cup of five 
pounds weight to his son-in-law ./Elius Tubero* This 
is that Tubero who, as we have already mentioned, 
was one of the sixteen relations that lived together, 
and were all supported by one small farm : and this 
piece of plate, acquired by virtue and honour, is said 
to have been the first that was in the family of thfe 
^lians, neither they nor their wives having previ- 
ously used any vessels of silver or gold. 

After he had made every proper regulation", 
taken his leave of the Greeks, and exhorted the 
Macedonians to remember the liberty which the 
Romans had bestowed upon them % and to preserve 
it by good laws and general harmony, he marched 
into Epirus. The senate had made a decree, thiat 
the soldiers who had fought under him against Per- 
seus should have the spoils of the cities of Epirus. 
In order therefore that they might fall upon them 
unexpectedly, he sent for ten of the principal inha- 
bitants of each city, and fixed a day for them to 
bring in whatever silver and gold could be found in 
their houses and temples. With each of these he 

^ At the close of these proceedings, Andronicus the ^tolian 
and Neon the Boeotian, because they had always been friends to 
Perseus, and had not even now deserted him, were condemned and 
lost their heads. So unjust, amidst all the specious appearances of 
justice, were the conquerors ! 

^ This boasted favour of the Romans to the people of Macedon 
was certainly nothing extraordinary. Their country being now di- 
vided into four districts, it was declared unlawful for any person to 
intermarry, to carry on any trade, or to deal in land with any one» 
who was not an inhabitant of his own district. They were prohi* 
bited from importing salt, or sellinff ship-timber to the barbarian 
nations. All the nobility, and their children exceeding the age of 
fifteen, were <ftnmianded inmiediately to transport themselves into 
Italy : and the supreme power in Macedon was vested in certain 
Roman senators. 

VOL. II. Y 
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sent a centurion and a guard of soldiers, under pre- 
tence of searching for and receiving the precious 
metal, and as tor this purpose only. But when the 
day caine, tliey rushed upon all the inhabitants, and 
began to seize and plunder them. Thus in one hour 
an hundred and fifty thousand persons were made 
slaves, and seventy cities sacked. Yet, liom this 
general ruin and desolation, each soldier had no 
more than eleven drachmas to his share. So that all 
men shuddered at the wiuding up of the war, when 
they reflected upon the horror of such a complete 
destruction, for the sake of such a petty dividend of 
advantage ! 

jEmilius having exccutetl this commiBsion, so con- 
trary to his mildness and humanity, went down to 
Oricum*', where he embarked his forces and jMissed 
over into Italy. He sailed up the Tiber in the king's 
galley, which bad sixteen ranks of oars, and was 
richly adorned with arms taken from the enemy and 
with cloth of scarlet and purple ; and the banks of 
the river being covered with multitudes, who came 
to see the ship as it advanced slowly against the 
stream, the Romans in some measure anticipated bis 
triumph. 

But the soldiers, who looked with longing eyes 
on the wealth of Perseus, when they found their ex- 
pectations disappointed, indulged a secret resent- 
ment and were ill-affected to jilmllius. In public, 
however, they assigned another cause. They alleged 
that he had been severe and imperious in command, 
and therefore they did not meet his wishes for a tri- 
umph. Servlus Gali)a, who had served under him 
as a tribune, and who bore him a personal enmity, 
observing this pulled off the mask, and declared that 
no triumph ought to be allowed him. Having spread 
several calumnies against him among the soldiery, 
and sharpened the resentment which tliey had al- 
ready conceived, Galba requested anofhcr day of 
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the tribunes of the people ; because tbe remaimug 
four hours of the one then passing, he said^ wete 
insufficient for the intended impeachment. But as 
the tribunes ordered him to speak then, if he had 
any thing to say, he began a long harangue full of 
injurious and false allegations, and spun it out to the 
eqd of the day. When it was dark, the tribunes 
disn^issed the assembly. The soldiers, now more 
insolent than ever, thronged about Galba; and^ 
animating each other, before it was light took their 
stand again in the Capitol, where the tribunes had 
ordered the assembly to be held. 

As soon as day appeared, it was put to the v&te^ 
and the first tribe gave it against the triumph^. 
When this was communicated to the rest of the as- 
sembly and tbe senate, the commonalty expressed 
deep concern at the injury done toiEmilius, but 
their words bad no effect. The principal senators, 
however, insisted that it was an insufferable at- 
tempt; and encouraged each other to repress the 
bold and licentious spirit of the soldiers, wno would 
in time stick at no instance of injustice and vio- 
lence % if something were not done to prevent then: 
depriving Paulus iEmilius of the honours of his vic- 
tory. They pushed therefore through the crowd, 
and coming up in a body demanded that the trf- 
bunes should put a stop to the suffrages, until they 
had delivered what they had to say to the peop^ 
The poll being accordingly stopped and silence ob-* 
tained, Marcus Servilius a man of consular digni^, 
who had killed three and twenty enemies in single 
combat, stood up and spoke as follows: '^ I am 
" now sensible, more than ever, how illustrious a 
" general Paulus jEmilius is, when with an army 
" so mutinous and disorderly he has performed such 

9« Andyet a triumph was decreed, without any hesitation, to hb 
inferior officers Anicius and Octavius. For this inconsistency Livy 
assigns but too valid a reason: * Intacta invidia media sunt^ adsumnm 
Jerm^ icndit' (xlv. 35.)* 

9^ This was sadly verified in the times of the Boman emperoim* 

y2 
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" great and honourable achievements : but I am sur- 
" prised at the inconsistency of the Roman people, 
" if after rejoicing in triumphs over the lilyriaos 
" and Ligurians'", they envy themselves the plea- 
*' sure of seeing the king of Macedon brought alive, 
" and all the glory of Alexander and Philip led cap- 
*' tive by the Roman arms. For is it not most extra- 
" ordinary that you, who upon a slight rumour of 
" the victory brought hither some time ago offered 
" sacrifices, and made your requests to the gods, 
" that you might soon see that account verified ; 
*' now when the consul is returned with a real vic- 
*' tory, should rob those gods of their due honour 
*' and yourselves of the satisfection, as if you were 
" afraid to behold the greatness of the conquest, or 
" were willing to spare tlie king ? though, in fact, 
" it would be much better to refuse the triumph 
" out of mercy to him, than envy to your general. 
" But to such an excess is your malignity arrived, 
" that a man who never received a wound, a man 
" made sleek by ease and luxury and fattened in the 
" shade, dares discourse about the conduct of the 
*' war and the right to a triumph, to you who at the 
*' expense of so much blood have learned how to 
'* judge of the valour or misbehaviour of your com- 
" manders"'." 

At the same time baring his breast, he showed an 
incredible number of scars upon it, and then turning 
his back, uncovered some parts which it is reckoned 
indecent to expose; and addressing himself to 

•' Instead of AiPom, ' Lybiani ' f the common reading in the 
Greek), wu sliould undoubtedly, with the small alteration ol' one 
letter, read A>v>>iff> ' Ligurians.' For the Liguriaui had been 
conquered by ^milius. 

w Compare Livy, xW. 37 — 39. The exposure, mentioned below, 
which it would almost seem Plularch considired ai intentional 
(in order, perhaps, to thow that he hud received no wounds, from 
the etftm^ at least, H potteriari) that writpr represents u accidental ; 
' adapertuforti ^<t velanda crant, liimor ingiiiiitm prexlmis ritum 
movit,' Ac. 39. This passage has been niiauken by some of the 
iuiQOtators on Plutarcii.* 
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Galba said, ^' Thou laughest at this, but I glory in 
these marks before my fellow-citizens : for I got 
them by being on horseback, day and night, in 
their service. But go on to collect the votes ; I 
^' ^ill attend the whole business, and mark those 
cowardly and ungrateful men, who had rather 
have their own inclinations indulged in war, than 
be properly commanded/' This speech, we arc 
told, so humbled the soldiery, and effected such an 
alteration in them, that the triumph was voted to 
iEmilius by every tribe. 

It is said to have been conducted after the follow^ 
ing manner : In every theatre (or, as they call it. 
Circus) where equestrian games used to be held, in 
the Forum and other parts of the city, which were 
convenient for seeing the procession, the people 
erected scaffolds, and on the day of the triumph 
were all dressed in white. The temples were set 
open, adorned with garlands and smoking with 
incense. Many Hctors and other officers compelled 
the disorderly crowd to make way, and opened a 
clear passage. The triumph took up three dsys. 
On the first, which was scarcely sufficient for the 
show, were exhibited the images, paintings, and 
colossal statues taken from the enemy, and now 
carried in two hundred and fifty chariots. On the 
next, the richest and most beautiful of the Mace« 
donian arms were brought up in an immense number 
of waggons. These glittered with new-furbished 
brass and polished steel, and though they were piled 
with great art and judgement, yet seemed to be 
thrown together promiscuously; helmets being placed 
upon shields, breast-plates upon greaves, Cretan 
targets, Thracian bucklers, and quivers of arrows 
huddled among the horses' bits, with the points of 
naked swords and long pikes appearing through on 
every side. All these arms were tied together with 
such a proper liberty, that room was left for them to 
clatter as they were drawn along ; and the clank of 
them was so harsh and terrible^ that they were not 
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caused to be made of gold and adorned with precious 
stones; and those who exposed to view the cups 
denominated by the names of Antigonus, tScleucus, 
and Tliericles, together with the gold plate which 
had been used at Perseus' table. Immediately 
behind was to be seen the chariot of that prince9 
with his armour upon it, and upon that his diadem; 
at a httle distance were led captive his children, 
attended by a number of governors, masters, and 
preceptors, all in tears, who stretched out their 
liands by way of supplication to the spectators^ and 
taught the children to do the same. There were 
two sons and one daughter, but all so young, that 
they were not much affected with the heaviness of 
their misfortunes. This insensibility of theirs made 
the change of their condition more pitiable, inso- 
much that Perseus passed on almost without notice : 
so fixed were the eyes of the Romans upon the chiU 
dren from pity of their fate, that many of them 
shed tears, and none tasted the joy of the triumph 
without a mixture of pain, till they were gone by*''. 
Behind the children and their train walked Perseus 
himself^ clad all in black, and wearing sandals of the 
fashion of his country. He had the appearance of 
a man overwhelmed with terror, and whose reason 
almost 5ta::gered under tfie load of his misfortunes, 
lie wa:. foiiov. cd bv a great numlxir of fricnd-j and 
iavourites, whose countenances were oppressed with 
sorrow ; and v. jjo, by nxing their weef>ing eyes con* 
tiDuzUy upon their prince, testified to the 5|M:ctatcirs 



aacl O- > •, i.'-, t:.,- t^u ..T ckXi: fcv,»fc l'^) >««> '^i^^r l^iik 
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that it was his lot which they lamented, and that 
they were regardless of their own. He had sent 
indeed to j^Cmihus, to desire that he might be 
excused from being led in triumph, and being 
made a public spectacle ; but ^tnilius, despising 
his cowardice and attjichment to life, by way of 
derision it seems sent him word, " That it had been 
" in his power to prevent it, and still was, if he were 
" so disposed j" hinting, that he should prefer death 
to disgrace. But he had not the courage to strike 
the blow, and the vigour of his mind being destroyed 
by vain hopes, he became a part of his own spoils. 
Next were carried four hundred coronets of gold, 
which the cities had sent to ^milius along with their 
embassies, as compliments upon his victory. Then 
came the consul himself riding in a magnificent cha- 
riot, a man, exclusive of the pomp of power, worthy 
to be viewed with admiration ; but his good mien 
was now set off with a purple robe interwoven with 
jsold, and he held a branch of laurel in his right hand. 
The whole army likewise carried boughs of laurel, 
and divided into bands and companies followed the 
general's chariot ; some singing satirical songs usual 
at Rome upon such occasions'*, and some chanting 
odes of victory and the glorious exploits of jEmilius, 
who was looked up to and revered by ail, and whom 
no good man could envy. 

But, perhaps there is some superior Being, whose 
office it is to cast a shade upon any great and emi- 
nent prosperity, and so to mingle the lot of human 
life, that it may never be perfectly free from cala- 
mity; but that those, as Homer eays% may think 

'' Of these, as sung at Cxsar'a triumph over the Gaul*, Suctoiiiii» 
has preserved tojne Kttniplcs, id his Life of dial emperor, sect. '19.' 
«t Plutarch here refers to a passage, in the speech of AchlUes to 
Priam {II. xxiv. 526-), which is thus (ranBlated by Pope: 
Two umi by Jove's high throac have ever stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of good. 
From thence the cup of mortal nian be fills. 
Blessings to these, to ttuM dialribules ill* : 
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themselves most happy, to whom fortune gives 
equal share of good and evil. For ^milius having 
four sons, two (namely, Scipio and Fabius, as has 
been mentioned above) adopted into other families^ 
and two by his second, wife, as yet but young, whom 
he brought up in his own house ; one of these died 
at fourteen years of age, five days before his father's 
triumph, and the other at twelve, three days after it 
There was not a man among the Romans, who did 
not sympathise with him in ^is affliction. All were 
shocked at the severity of Fortune ^% which thas 
scrupled not to introduce such deep distress into a 
house full of pleasure, of joy, and of festal sacrifices, 
and to mix the songs of victory and triumph with 
the tears and mournful dirges of death. 

ifimilius however, rightly considering that man- 
kind have need of courage and fortitude, not only 
against swords and spears but against every attack 
of fortune, so tempered and qualified the present 
emergencies, as to over-balance the evil by the good^ 
and his private misfortunes by the public prosperity; 
that nothing might appear to lessen the importance 

To most he mingles both : the wretch decreed 
To taste the bad unmii^'d, is cursed indeed. 
The happiest taste not happiness sincere, 
But find the cordial draught is dash'd with care. 

Plato has censured it as an impiety to say, that God fives eviL 
God is not the author of evil. Moral evil is the result or the abuse 
of free agency : natural evH is the consequence of the imperfeGdon 
of matter : and the Deity stands justified in his creating beings 
liable to both, because natural imperfection was necessary to a pro- 
gressive existence, moral imperfection was necessary to virtue, and 
virtue was necessary to happiness. Homer's allegory, however, 
seems borrowed from the eastern manner of speaking : Thus in the 
Psalms, ' In the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and he poureth 
out of the same ; as for the dregs thereof, all the ungodly of the 
earth shall drink them.' (Ixxv. 8.) 

*^ Or, more probably, the just and visible interposition of Pro* 
vidence ; to pumsh in some measure that general havock of the hu- 
man species, which the Roman pride and avarice had so recently 
made in Greece. For, though God is not the author of evil, it is 
no impeachment of his goodness to suppose, that by particular 
puniiDmenta he chajtises particular crimes. 
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or tarnish the glory, of his victory. For, soon after 
the burial of the first of his sons, he made (as we 
liave stated) his triumphal entry; and, upon the 
death of the second soon after the triumph, he as- 
sembled the people of Rome, and made a speech to 
them, not like a man who himself stood in need of 
consolation, but like one able to alleviate the grief 
irhich his fbllow-citizens felt for his misfortunes : 

" Though I have never,'* said he, " feared any 
^ thing human, yet among things divine I have 
^ always had a dread of Fortune, as the most faith- 
^ less and variable of beings ; and, because in the 
** course of this war she prospered every measure 
^ of mine, the rather did I expect that some tem- 
pest would follow so favourable a gale. For in one 
day I passed the Ionian sea, from Brundusium to 
** Corcyra : thence in five days I reached Delphi, 
^ and sacrificed to Apollo. Within five days more, 
^ I took upon me the command of the army in 
^ Macedon ; >and as soon as I had offered the 
^ usual sacrifices for purifying it, I proceeded to 
^ action^ and in .the space of fifteen days from that 
** time put a glorious period to the war. Distrust- 
^^ ing the fickle goddess on account of such a flow 
^^ of success, and being now secure and free from 
•* all danger with respect to the enemy, I was most 
" apprehensive of a change of fortune in my pas- 
<< sage home ; having such a large and victonous 
.^ army to conduct, together with the spoils and 
^ royal prisoners. Nay, when I arrived safe among 
•• my countrymen, and beheld the city full of joy, 
^^ festivity, and gratitude, still I suspected Fortune ; 
^ knowing that slie grants us no considerable favour 
•• without some mixture of uneasiness, or infliction 
•• of pain. Thus full of anxious thoughts for what 
^^ might happen to the commonwealth, my fears 
** did not quit me, till this calamity visited my 
" house, and I had my two promising sons, tlie 
" only heirs whom I had lefl myself, to bury one 
^^ ailer the other, on the very days sacred to triumph. 
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*' Now therefore I am secure as to the greatest da]> 
*^ ger» and I trust and am fiilly persuaded that For- 
^^ tune will continue kind and constant to us, since 
** she has taken sufficient retribution for her favours 
*' of me and mine ; for the man who led the triumph' 
** is as striking an instance of the weakness of human 
•* power, as he that was led captive ; with this dif- 
•' ference alone, that the sons of Perseus who were 
** vanquished are alive, and those of -^milius who 
•* conquered are no more ^^\" Such was the gene- 
rous and high-souled speech, which iErailius made to 
the people, from a spirit of magnanimity perfect!/ 
honest and free from artifice. 

Though he pitied the fate of Perseus, and was 
well inclined to serve hibn, yet all he could do for 
him was to get him removed from the common 
prison to a cleaner apartment and better diet. In 
that confinement, according to most writers, he 
starved himself to death. But some writers of the 
time say, the manner of his death was very strange 
and peculiar. The soldiers (they inform us) who 
were his keepers, being on some account provoked 
at him and determined to wreak their malice, when 
they could find no other means of effecting it, kept 
him from sleep; taking turns to watch him, and 
using such extreme diligence to keep him from rest» 

'<*» A speech surely, as Livy observes, in his preface to it (xly.40i») 
* memorabUisy et Romano jyrindpe digruu* As reported by ih$tL 
historian, it abundantly deserves perusal : and, toward it's con- 
clusion in particular, must forcibly remind the reader of the elo- 
quent pathos, with which the admirable Burke deplores the lois 
of his only son, in his ' Letter to the Duke of Bedford,' &c*; 
as well as of the simpler, but perhaps not less affecting, lamenta- 
tion of Logan, the Indian, described in Morse's America, p. 18. 
Paulli in domo^ prteter se, nemo sttperest^ &c. The spirit of the 
savage however, as might be expected, is more in harmony with 
that of the Roman chieflain, than that of the christian parent. Ib 
the two former, the advantages accruing to their respective coun- 
tries form their consolation ; the latter * prostrate on the earth, 
most unfeignedly recognises the divine justice, and in some decree 
submits to it,' &c. But the whole passage is pathetic beyondDiy 
commendatioo.^ 
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tliat at last he was quite wearied out and died '"", 
Two of his sons also died: and the third, named 
Alexander, is said to have been distinguished for his 
art in turning and other small work; and, having 

fierfectly learned to speak and write the Roman 
anguage, was employed by the magistrates as a 
clerk"", in which capacity lie showed himself very 
serviceable and ingenious. 

Of the acts of jEmilius, with regard to Macedon, 
the most acceptable to the Romans was, his bringing 
them so much money into the public treasury, that 
the people had no occasion to pay any taxes till the 
times of Hirtius and Pansa, who were consuls in the 
first war between Antony and Ca;sar '°*. jEmilius 
had also the uncommon and peculiar happiness to 
be highly honoured and caressed by the people, at 
the same time that he remained attached to the pa- 
trician party, and did nothing to ingratiate himself 
with the commonalty, but uniformly acted in con- 
cert with men of the first rank in matters of govern- 
ment. This conduct of his was subsequently ad- 
duced, as a reproach to Scipio Africanus (the 
Younger) by Appius. These two, being then the 
most considerable men in Rome, stood ibr the cen- 
sorship ; the one having the senate and the nobility 
on his side, for the Appian family were always in 
that interest, and the other not only great in himself, 
but ever greatly in favour with the people. When 
therefore Appius saw Scipio come into the Forum 

'" ThiB account we have from Diod. Sic. xtvi. (ap. Phot. 
Biblioth.) Pbilip is said to have died before his father, but bow or 
where cannot be collected, because the books of Livy und Diodorus 
SiculuB, which treat of tbo&e times, are lost. 

"> Here was a remarkable instance of tbe pride of the Ronian 
•enate, to have the son of a vant^uished king for their clerk ; while 
Nicomedcs, the son of Prusas king of Bitliynia. wac educated by 
them with all iniaeinable poni{i and splendour, bec&use the fatlier 
had placed him under the care of the republic. 

'"' U^on the amount of these sums, whitli thus exonerated the 
people from impoita for upward of a hundred and twenty yciirs, 
authors widely differ. See and compare Liv. xliv. 40., Veil, 
Patcrc. i, v.. I'lin. 11. N. iLxxiii.3., &c.* 
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attended by a crowd of mean persons^ and many 
irho had been slaves but who were able to cabal, to 
influence the multitude, and to carry all before them 
either by solicitation or clamour, he cried out, " O 
'^ Paulus jfEmilius ! groan, groan from beneath the 
*' earth, to think that -^milius the crier and Licin- 
** nius the rioter conduct thy son to the censorship !•• 
It is no subject of wonder, however, that the cause 
of Scipio was espoused by the people, since he was 
continually heaping kindnesses upon them. But 
^milius, though he ranged himself on the side of 
the nobility, was as much beloved by the populace 
as the most insinuating of their demagogues. Thi9 
appeared in their bestowing upon him among other 
honours that of the censorship '^^ which is the most 
sacred of all offices, and which has high authority 
annexed to it in many respects, but particularly in 
the power of inquiring into the morals of the citizens. 
For the censors could expel from the senate any 
member who had acted in a manner unworthy of 
his station, and enroll any man of character in that 
body; and they could disgrace anyone of the eques- 
trian order, who had behaved licentiously, by tAing 
away his horse. They also took account of the 
value of each man's estate, and registered the num« 
ber of the people. The number of citizens, which 
^milius took, was three hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand four hundred and fifty-two. He declared 
Marcus ^milius Lepidus first senator, who had 
already four times arrived at that dignity. He ex- 
pelled only three senators, who were men of no note ; 
and both he and his collegue Marcius Philippus 
behaved with equal moderation, in examining the 
conduct of the knights. 

Having settled many important affairs while he 
bore this office, he fell into a distemper which at first 



^°^ He was chosen censor with Q. Marcius Philippus, four 
after his second consulship. Livy, in relating the mstittttton, has 
well detailed the extent, of this authoritatire office* (ir. 8.) It 
established A. U. C. 311.; A. C. 44S.* 
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while the aged followed it, calling iEmilius their 
bene&ctor and the preserver of their countries. For 
he not only, at the time when he conquered them, 
had gained the character of humanity ; but continued 
likewise to do them services, and to take care of 
them, as if they had been his friends and relations. 

The estate, which he left behind him, scarcely 
amounted to the sum of three hundred and seventy 
thousand denarii, of which he appointed his sons 
joint-heirs : but Scipio the younger who had been 
adopted into the opulent house of African us, gave 
up his part to his brother ^^. Such is the account, 
which we have, of the life and character of I^&ulus 
JEmilus "°. 



TIMOLEON AND PAULUS iEMILIUS 

COMPARED. 



IF we consider these two great men, as history 
has represented them, we shall^find no striking dit 
ference between them in the comparison. Both 
waged wars with very respectable enemies, the one 
with the Macedonians, the other with the Cartha- 
ginians ; and both with extraordinary success. Out 
of them conquered Macedon, and crushed the houstf 
ofAntigonus, which had flourished in a succession 

*°9 Scipio had previously distinguished himself by several noblfe 
donations to his mother and other connexions. He appears indeed 
to hare been a most generous man, and worthy of his disinterested 
father. Plutarch, it should be obser\'ed, is rather at variance with 
himself in what he here states about /Bmilius* property, as referred 
to his former statement on the same subject, p. *2S5.* 

*'° A saying of his to his son Scipio is worth mentioning: * A 
good general never gives battle but when he is led to it eittiert)v 
the last necessity, or by a very favourable occasion.* It is rccowU 
ed b^ Sempronms Asellio, who served as military tribune undet 
Scipio, at the siege of Numantia. 
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a prey to sorrow and rMwrse, ibr the space 
af tweatjr jears, he oonld not ao mveh as look upon 
tke place where the pttUic business was transacted, 
asuMtt leas take a part in it. A anan should, indeed, 
be afiraid and ashamed of what is really shameful ; 
hot to shrink oader ereiy reflection upon his charac- 
tar> though it imfrfies an ingenoasness and delicacy 
of tea^KT, has noching in it of true greatness of 
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Hii tUthitreitedness puts ike other generali to the 6iiuk, He 

marches a tecond time against Alexander: and Jaiis in battle. 
AffiUion of the arrai/. Alagnificeace of his interment. Regions 
upon vAat constitutes the real grandeur of generali. The li/rant 
of Pherte is compelled to submit to the Thebans : perishes by a 

conspiracy. 



CaTO the Elder, hearing some one commend a 
man who was rashly and indiscreetly daring in war, 
made this just observation, that " there was a great 
" difference between a due regard to valour, and a 
" contempt of" life." To this purpose there is a 
story of one of the soldiers of Antigonus, who was 
astonishingly brave, but of an unhealthy complexion 
and bad habit of body. The king mquiiJng the 
cause of his paleness, he acknowledged that he had 
a private infirmity. He therefore gave his physi- 
cians a strict charge that, if any remedy could be 
found, they should apply it with the utmost care. 
Thus the man was cured \ after which he no longer 
courted danger, nor risked his person as before. 
Antigonus questioned him about it, and could not 
forbear to express Iiis wonder at the change. The 
soldier did not conceal the real cause ; " You, sire," 
said he, " have rendered me less bold by delivering 
" me from that misery, which made my life of no 
" account to me'." From the same mode of 
arguing it was, that a certain Sybarite said of the 
Spaitans ; " It was no matter of wonder, that they 
" ventured their lives freely in battle, since death 
" was a deliverance to them from such a train of 

orl-.^T""'"*!.**''*^'"' '" """^t^. »ct«l «nd sMwered tiis general 
I'lttistij, (,„ [jjp tMme principle : 

IbU eo quo viit gut tonam perdidil. 

Hor. Ell. II. ii. to.»^ 
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pctuosity, 3f» as to expose himself to needless hazards, 
□ot only endangers his own life, but those likewise 
of his whole army whose safety depends upon his. 
Callicratidas therefore, though otherwise an eminent 
man, did not judiciously answer the soothsayer, vho 
desired him not to expose himself to danger, be- 
cause the entrails of the victim threatened his life : 
" Sparta," said he, " is not bound up in one man." 
For in battle he was indeed but one, when acting 
under the orders of another, whether at sea or land ; 
but, when he had the command, he virtually com- 
prehended the whole force in himself; so that he 
was no longer a single person, as such members must 
perish with him. Much better was the saying of old 
Antigonus, when he was about to engage in a sea- 
fight near the isle of Andros. Somebody observed to 
him, that the enemy's fleet was considerably larger 
than his; "For how many ships then wilt thou reckon 
*' me ? " He represented the importance of the com- 
mander as great, which in fact it is, when he is a man 
of experience and valour ; and the first duty of such 
a one is to preserve him, who preserves tlie whole. 

Hence we must allow that Timotheus expressed 
himself happily, when Chares showed the Athenians 
the wounds which he had received as their general, 
and his shield pierced with a spear : " I for my part," 
said he, " was much ashamed, when at the siege of 
" Samos a javelin fell near me ; as if I had behaved 
" too much like a young man, and not in a manner 
" becoming the commander of so large an arma- 
** mcnt." For where the scale of the whole action 
turns upon the general's hazarding liis own person, 
there he is to stand the combat and to brave the 
most imminent danger, without regarding those who 
say that a good general should die of old age, or at 
least iin old man : but wlien the advantage to be 
reaped from his personal bravery is only small, and 
alt is iiist in case of a miscarriage, no one then ex- 
pects the exploits of the soldier to be achieved by the 
risk of the general. 
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Thus much I thought proper to premise before 
the Lives of Pelopidas and Marcelhis, who were botk 
great men, and both perished by their rashness. Both 
were excellent soldiers, both did honour to their 
country by their exquisite generalship, and both had 
the most formidable adversaries to deal with; for the 
one defeated Annibal, till that time invincible, and 
the other conquered the Lacedaemonians, who were 
masters both by sea and land ; and yet at last they 
both threw away their lives, and spilled their blood 
without any sort of discretion, when the times m&st 
required such men and such generals. From this 
resemblance between them, we have composed theit 
Lives as parallels to each other. 

Pelopidas, the son of Hippoclus, was of an illl]9« 
trious &mily in Thebes, as was also Epaminondaii 
Brought up in affluence, and coming in his youth to 
a large estate, he applied himself to relieve suott 
necessitous persons as deserved his bounty, to shoW 
that he was really the master of his riches, and not 
their slave. For most men, as Aristotle says, either 
through covetousness make no use of their wealtH^ 
or else abuse it through prodigality ; and these live 
in perpetual slavery to pleasure, as those do to cease« 
less toil. The Thebans, with grateful hearts, enjoy* 
ed the liberality and munificence of Pelopidas : £0*^^ 
minondas alone could not be persuaded to share in 
it. Pelopidas however partook in the poverty of hjs 
friend, glorying in a plainness of dress and slender-i 
ness of diet, indefatigable in labour, and plain and 
open in his military conduct. In short, he was like 
Capaneus in Euripides, 

Whose opulence was great, and jet his heart 
Not therefore proud. 

He looked upon it, indeed, a a disgrace to expend 
more upon his own person, than the poorest Theban. 
As for Epaminondas, poverty was his inheritance, 
and consequenUy familiar to him ; but he made it 
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still more light and easy by philosophy, and hy the 
uniform simplicity of his lite. 

Pelopidas married into a noble family, and had 
several children ; but setting no higher value upon 
money than before, and devoting all his time to the 
concerns of the commonwealth, he impaired Ins sub- 
stance- And when hia friends admonished him that 
" money, which he neglected, was a very necessary 
" thing;" ■' It is necessary indeed,'' said he, " for 
" Nicodcmus there," pointing to a man that was lame 
and blind^. 

Epaminondas and he were both equally inclined to 
every virtue, but Pelopidas delighted more in the 
exercises of the body, and Epaminondas in the im- 
provement of the mind ; and the one diverted himself 
in the wrestling-ring or in hunting, while the other 
spent his hours of leisure in hearing or reading some- 
thing in philosophy. Among the many things re- 
flecting glory upon both, there was nothing which 
men of sense so much admired, as the stiict and 
inviolable friendship that subsisted between them 
from 6rst to last, in all their high stations, military 
and civil. For if we consider the administration of 
Ariatides and Themistocles, of Cimon and Pericles, 
of Nicias and Alcibiades, how much the common 
interest was injured by their dissensions, their envy 
and jealousy of each other ; and then cast our eyes 
upon the mutual kindness and esteem, which Pelo- 
pidas and Epaminondas inviolably preserved ; we 
may fairly and justly call these collegues in civil 
government and military command, not those, whose 
study it was to gel the better of each other rather 
than of the enemy. The true cause of the difference 
was the virtue of these Thebnns, which led them not 
to seek in any of their measures their own honour 

• This may be very heroical : but itis surely notjustifiiible in the 
aJBueDt, to waste the property comniitied (o their stewardship. How 
much more correct u Cicero's estimate of the great nwn's duty ; 
fi/'ihil kabct nee Jorluna tua majus ^uni't Ht potsU, nec nalura t VB 
mdiiii i/uam ut velis, eoiiserx'or* i)uam^rimot.* ■ I' '^ : J^iS 
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and wealth, pursuits always attended with envy and 
strife : but, being both inspired from the first with a 
divine ardour to raise their country to the summit of 
glory, for this purpose they availed themselves of the 
achievements of each other, as if they had been their 
own. 

Many however arc of opinion that their extraor- 
dinary friendship took it's rise from the campaign 
which they made at Mantinea^, among the succours 
sent by the Thebans to the Lacedasmonians, who as 
yet were their friends and allies. For being placed 
together in the heavy-armed infantry, and engaged 
with the Arcadians, that wing of the Lacedasmonians 
in which they were stationed gave way and was 
broken : upon . which Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
locked their shields together, and repulsed all that 
attacked them ; till at last Pelopidas, having received 
seven deep wounds, fell upotr a heap of friends and 
enemies who lay dead together. Epaminondas, 
though he thought there was no life in him, yet stood 
forward to defend his body and his arms, and being 
determined to die rather than leave his companion 
in the power of his enemies, engaged with numbers 
at once. He was now in extreme danger, being 
wounded in the breast with a spear and in the arm 
with a sword, when Agesipolis king of the Lacedas* 
monians brought succours from the other wing, and 
beyond all expectation rescued them both. 

After this, the Spartans in appearance continued 
to treat the Thebans as friends and allies^ but in 



* We must take care not to confound this with the famous battle 
at Mantinea, in which Epaminondas was slain. For that battle wa* 
fought against the Lacedsmonians, and this for them. The action 
here spc^en of was probably about Ol. xcviiL S. (See Diod. Sic. 
XV. 5.) 

^ During the whole Peloponnesian war» Sparta found a very 
faithful ally in the Thebans : and, under the countenance of Sparta» 
the Thebans recovered the government of Boeotia, of which thej 
had been deprived on account of their defection to the Penians* 
At length however they grew so powerful and headstrong, that 
when we Peace of Antalcidas came to be subscribed to, they, ra- 

3 
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reality they were suspicious of their spirit and their 
power ; more particularly they hated the party of 
Isineiiias and Androclides, in which Pelopidas had 
ranged himself, as attached to liberty and a popular 
government. Archias, Leontidas, and Philip there- 
tore, men inclined to an oligarchy and rich withal 
and ambitious, persuaded Phoebidas the Lacedae- 
monian, who was marching by Thebes with a body 
of troops', to seize the castle called Cadnica, to 
drive the opposite party out of the city, niul to place 
the administration in the hands of tlie nobility, sub- 
ject to the inspection of the Lacedaemonians. PhoB- 
bidas listened to the proposal, and coming upon the 
Thebans unexpectedly during the feast of the Thea- 
mophoria", made himself master of the citadel, and 
having seized Ismenias carried him to Laccdaemon, 
where he was shortly afterward put to death. Pelo- 
pidas, Pherenicus, and Androclides, with many 
others that ded, were sentenced to banishment. But 
Epaminondas remained upon the spot, being despised 
for his philosophy as a man who would not inter- 
meddle with affairs, and for his poverty as a man of 
no power. 

Though the Lacedasmonians took the command 
of the army from Phoebidas, and fined him a hun- 
dred thousand drachmas, they nevertheless kept a 



fused their concurrence, and -were with no graall difficulty over- 
awed and forced into it by the confederates. We )eara indeed 
from PolybiuB, iJiat tliou^h th« Lacedicmonians at that peace de- 
clared all the Grecian cities free, they did not uitlidrau- tlieir gar" 
risons from any one of them. 

' Phoebidas was marching agaltiU Olynthus, at that time be- 
•eiged by the Lacediemooiani under hia brother Eudomidai, whea 
Leuiitidas or Leontiade« ( Xenoph. Ileiien. v , whom lee) one of the 
two poleniarcht, betrayed to hiiti the town and citadel of Thebce. 
IsinenlHe wus tJic other polemarch. 

• The women were celebrating this feast in the Cadmea. (L.) 
It wa« ilw chief of those intiilutcd in honour of Ceres, and coui- 
mumoratetl si once those two grestiEt of himuin blessings, the 
««tubli8hmcnt of laws, and the introduction of Kgricuhiire. About 
it's institution, authors widely difllr ; but tor it's ceremonies see 
Meursius, Oricc. Fer. iv., & M. du I'heil, Acad. dt'» Ii»scripl. xxxix.* 
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garrison in the Cadmea. All the rest of Greece was 
surprised at this absurdity of theirs, in punishing the 
actor and yet authorising the action ^. As for the 
Thebans, who had lost their ancient form of govern- 
ment, and were brought into subjection by Archias 
and Leontidas, there was no room for them to hope 
to be delivered from the new tyranny ; which was 
so effectually supported by the power of the Spartans, 
that it could not be pulled down without subverting 
their dominion both by sea and land. 

Leontidas nevertheless, having received intelli- 
gence that the exiles were at Athens, and that they 
were treated there with great regard by the people 
and not less respected by the nobility, formed secret 
designs against their lives. For this purpose he em- 
ployed certain unknown assassins, who took off An- 
droolides ; but all the rest escaped. Letters were 
also sent to the Athenians from Sparta, insisting that 
they should not harbour or encourage the exiles, but 
drive them out as persons declared by the confe- 
derates to be common enemies : but the Athenians, 
agreeably to their usual and natural humanity, as 
well as in gratitude to the city of Thebes, would not 
suffer the smallest injury to be done to them. For 
the Thebans had strenuously assisted in restoring the 
democracy at Athens, having made a decree that if 
any Athenian should march armed through Boeotia 
against the tyrants, he should not meet with the 
slightest hindrance or molestation in that country. 

Pelopidas, though he was one of the youngest**^, 

' Polybius, in his fourth book, speaking of an equally atrocious 
piece of conduct in the Etolians, has painted this foul action of the 
Laoedsemonians in it's tme colours. * To shut it's eyes, in oidec 
to hinder others frona seeing it,' in the ostrich indee4 ^s merely 
foolish ; but in man it is at least as profligate q» it is foolish, anfijpl 
generally as fataL See also Diod. sic. xv. 205. What mockery 
was it then in Agesilaus, who hypocritically asked, * In what tlia 
king of Persia was greater than himself, if he were not niofc just?* 
to stand up as Phoebidas' apologist ! * 

*^ Xenophon, in the account which he gives of this transaction^ 
does not so much as mention Pelopidas. His siiemcein this vespecc 
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applied to each exile in particular, as well as Iia- 
rangued liiem in a body ; urging, " That it was bolh 
" dishonourable and impious to leave their native 
" city enslaved and garrisoned by an enemy, and 
" meanly contented with their own lives and safety 
" to wait for the decrees of the Athenians and to 
" pay their court to the popular orators : and that 
" they ought to run every hazard in so glorious a 
" cause, imitating the courage and patriotism of 
" Thrasybulus i lor, as he advanced from Thebes 
" to crush the tyrants in Athens, so should they 
" march from Athens to deliver Thebes." 

Thus persuaded to adopt his proposal, they sent 
privately to their friends who were left behind in 
Thebes to acquaint them with their resolution, which 
was highly approved; and Charon, a person of the 
first rank, offered bis house for their reception, 
FhiJidas found means to be appointed secretary to 
Archias and Philip, who were tlien polemarchs ; and, 
as for Epaminondas ", he had taken pains all along 
to inspire the youth with sentiments of bravery. For 
he desired them in the public execiscs, to try the 
Lacediemonians at wrestling ; and when he saw 
them elated with success, he used to tell them by 
way of reproof, " That they should rather be 
'* ashamed of their meanness of spirit in remaining 
*' subject to those, to whom in strength they were 
** so much superior." 

A day being fixed for carrying their design into 
execution, it was agreed among the exiles that Phe- 
renicus with the rest should stay at Thn'asium '\ 



was probably owiiie to hia partiality for his hero Agefiilau^, whose 
glory he niight think would be eclipsed by that of Pelopidos and his 
collegue Epuminondas ; i'ur of the talter, also, he speaks very 
sparingly. 

" lliia is all the part, which Plutarch assigns to Epaminondas ia 
tbis enterprise. His excust; for not t-nga^ing farther in it wa^, that 
' he would not dip his hunds in the blood of his ftl low- citizens.' 
This is more fuUy stuled in our author's Treatise ii[iun tlii: Genius 
of Socmtes.* 

'* A town near mount Ciihtertm." 
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while a few of the youngest should first attempt to 
get entrance into the city ; and that, if these hap- 
pened to be surprised oy the enemy, the others 
should take care to provide for their children and 
tiieir parents. Felopidas was the first who offered 
to be of this party ; and after him Melon, Demo- 
elides, and Theopompus, all men of noble blood, 
united to each other by the most faithful friendship, 
and who never had had any contest but which should 
be foremost in the race of glory and valour. These 
adventurers to the number of twelve, having em-^ 
braced those who stayed behind, and sent a raessen- 
ger before them to Charon, set out in* their under* 
garments with dogs and huntings poles : that none 
who met them might have any suspicion of what 
th^y were about, and that they might seem to be 
only hunters beating about for game. 

When their messenger came to Charon, and ac- 
quanted him that they were on the way to Thebes, 
the .near approach of danger made not the least 
change in his resolution ; he behaved like a man of 
honour, and prepared to receive them. Hippostheni- 
das, who was also in ' the secret, was not by any 
means a bad man,, but rather a firiend to his country 
and to the exiles ; yet he wanted that firmness, 
which the present emergency and the hazardous 
point of execution required. He grew giddy, as it 
were^ at the thought of the great danger, into which 
they were about to plunge ; and at last opened his 
eyes enough to see, that they were attempting to 
shake the Lacedaemonian government, and to free 
themselves from that power, without any other de- 
pendence than that of a few indigent persons and 
exiles ^^. He therefore went to his own house with- 



>s It was not mere giddiness, which tnrned him roond. It oe> 
curred to him that the gfirrison of fifteen hundred men would over- 
match them, even if they should succeed in despatching the tjraots;. 
that two very excellent officers were to hd on guard that very night, 
and that the Thespian soldiers had been that day ordered uraer 
arms.* 
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out saying a word, and despatched one ofhin fi-ietids 
to Melon and Petopidas to desire them to defer their 
enterprise for the present, to return to Athens, and 
to wait till a more favourable opportunity should offer. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man sent 
upon this business, went home in all haste, took his 
horse out of the stable, and called for the bridle. 
His wife beitig at a loss, and not able to find it, said 
she had lent it to a neighbour. Upon this words 
arose, and mutual reproaches followed; tiie woman 
venting bitter imprecations, and wishing that the 
journey might be tatal both to him and to those that 
sent him. So that Chlidon having spent great part 
of the day in this squabble, and looking upon what 
had happened as ominous, laid aside all thoughts o^ 
the journey, and went elsewhere. So nearly was 
this noble and glorious undertaking disconcerted at 
the very outset. 

Pelopidas and his company, now in the dress of 
peasants, divided and entered the town at difierent 
quarters, while it was yet day. And as the cold 
weather was Getting in, there happened to be a sharp 
wind and a shower of snow, \vhich concealed them 
the better, most people retiring into their houses to 
avoid the inclemency of the weather. But those 
who were concerned in the affair received them as 
they came, and conducted them immediately to 
Charon's house ; the exiles and others making up 
the number of forty-eight. 

As for the affairs of the tyrants, they stood thus : 
PbilidaEi, their secretary, knew (as we have stated) 
the whole design of the exiles, and omitted nothing 
which might contribute to it's success. He had in- 
vited Archias and Philip some time before to an en- 
tertainment at his house on that day, and promised 
to introduce to them some women, in order that 
those who were to attack them ni^ht find them dis- 
solved in wine and pleasure ". They had not yet 



'* Perhapi at firet he really intended to introdiic 
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drunk very deeply, when a report reached them^ 
which though not fiilse seemed uncertain and ob^ 
seure, that the exiles were conceded somewhere in 
the city. And, though Philidas endeavoured to 
torn the discourse, Arc^ias sent an officer to Charon 
to command his immediate attendance* By this time 
it was grown dark, and Pelopidas and his companions 
were preparing for action, having already put oil 
their breast-plates and girded their swords, whAn 
suddenly there was a knocking at the door : upon 
which some one ran to it^ and asked what the p«w 
son's business wais ; and having learned from the 
officer, that he was sent by the polemarchs to fetdk^ 
Chaton, brought back the news in great confusion. 
They were unanimons in their opinion, that the afiois 
was discovered, and that they were all lost, before 
they had performed any thing which became their 
valour. Nevertheless, they thought it proper that 
ChsLron should obey th^ order, and go boldly to the 
tyrants. Charon was a man of the utmost intrepi- 
dity and courage in dangers, which threatened otlj 
him9elf; but he was at that time much affected on. ao^ 
count of his friends^ and afraid that he should incur 
some suspicion of treachery, if so many brave citi« 
zens should perish. As be was on the point there* 
fore of setting off, he took his son who was yet a 
child, but of a beauty and strength beyond his co- 
evals, out of the women's apartment, and put him 
into the hands of Pelopidas ; desiring, ^^ That if he 
^^ found him a traitor, he would treat that child tA 
^' an enemy, and not spare his life.** Many of them 
shed tears, when they saw the concern and mag- 
nanimity of Charon ; and all expressed their uneasi- 
ness at his thinking any of them so dastardly, and so 
much disconcerted with the present danger, as to be 
capable of suspecting or blaming him in the least 
They entreated him therefore not to leave his soli 

(or, as it is in the original, ytftum T*>f IfMififtff^ 'married women'), 
and the dressing up of the exiles in female habits was an after- 
thought. 
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small part of the company were persiiadcd^^l 
lidas not to intermeddle ; tlic rest engaged in (he 
combat, and stood up for the poleinarchs, but being 
disordered with wine, were easily despatched. 

Pelopidas and his party liad a more difficult affair 
of it ; for they had to do with Leontidas, a sober and 
valiant man. They foiind the door made fast, as he 
was gone to bed, and knocked a long time before 
any body heard. At last, a servant perceived it, 
and came down and removed the bar ; which he h-.ul 
no sooner done, than they pushed open the door, 
and rushing in threw the man down, and ran to the 
bed-chamber. Leontidas, conjecturing by the noise 
and trampling what the matter was, leaped from his 
bed and seized his sword ; but he forgot to put out 
the lamps, which had he done, it would have left 
them to fall foul on each other in the dark. Bein^ 
therefore fully exposed to view, he met them at the 
door, and with one stroke laid Cepliisodortis, the 
first man who attempted to enter, dead at his feet. 
He next encountered Pelopidas, and the narrow- 
ness of the door, togctlicr wiih the dead body oi" 
Cephisodorus lying in the way, made tlie dispute 
long and doubtful. At last Pelopidas prevailed, and 
having slain Leontidas, marched immediately with 
his little baud af^ainst Hypates. They got into his 
house in the same manner, as they had done into 
the other : but he quicfcly perceived them, and made 
his escape into a neighbour's house, whither they 
followed and despatched him. 

Their business being thus completely finished, 
they joined Melon, and sent for the exiles whom 
they had leti in Attica. They proclaimed liberty 
to all the Thebans'", and armed such as came over 
to their party, taking down the spoils that were 
suspended upon the porticos, and tlie arms out oi' 

" IVIouUIm aUo seiir riiili Jas lo all llir ^osi* i" ll'e cily. In r.-- 
le«»p Ihiifi,. brave ilieliaiw, wlioui llic I) r«nni«l Sparui* Iwd kc|>t 
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the shops of the armourers and {^word-cutlers. Epa^i 
ininondas and Gorgidas csitne to their assistances 
with a considerable body of young men, and a select; 
number of the old, whom they had collected ^^4 
armed. 

The whole city was now in the utmost terror an4 
confusion ; the houses were filled with lights, ap4 
the streets with men running to and fro. The pep-s 
pie, however, did not yet assemble ; but being astq-^ 
nished at what had happened) and knowing nothing 
with certainty, waited with impatience for the ^^y. 
It seems therefore to have been a great error in Ijl^e 
Spartan officers, that they did not immediately s^Hy 
out, and fall upon them ; for their garrison consistn 
ed of fifteen hundred men, and they were joincdi 
besides by many people from the city. But terrified 
by the shouts, the lights, the hurry, s^nd the unive^ 
sal confusion, they contented themselves with keep« 
ing possession of the citadel. 

As soon as it was day, the exiles from Attica came 
in armed : the people complied with the summons 
to assemble ; and Epaminondas and Gorgidas pre-» 
sented to them Pelopidas and his party, surrounded 
by the priests, who carried garlands in their hand^, 
and called upon the citizens to exert themselves for 
their gods and their country. Roused by this ap- 
pearance, the whole assembly stood up, and received 
them with loud acclamations as their bene&ctor^ 
and deliverers. 

Pelopidas, then elected governor of Boeotia, toge* 
thcr with Melon and Charon, immediately blocked 
up and attacked the citadel ; anxious to drive out 
the Lacedaemonians and to recover the Cadmea '% 

'^ As it is not probable that the regaining of so strong a place 
should be the work of a day, or have been effected with so small a 
force as Pelopidas then had, we must have recourse to Diod. Sic. 
(xvi. 25.) and Xenophon (Hellen. v.), who inform us that the 
Athenians, early the next morning after the seizing on the city, 
sent the Thcban general five thousand foot and two thousand horse 
under the command of Xenophon ; and that several other bodies 
of troops came in from the cities of Bccotia, to tlie number of about 

2 A 2 
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with them, but to send him out of the reach of what 
might possibly happen, to some place where, safe 
from the tyrants, he might be brought up to be an 
avenger of his country and his friends. But Charon 
refused to remove him ; " For what life," said he, 
" or what deliverance could I wish him, that would 
" be more glorious than his falling honourably with 
" his father and so many of his friends?" He then 
addressed himself in prayer to the gods, and having 
embraced and encouraged them all, went out ; en- 
deavouring by the way to compose himselt^ to ibrm 
his countenance, and to assume a tone of voice very 
different from the real state of his mind. 

When he was come to the door of the house, 
Archias and Philidas went out to him and said, 
" What persons are those, Charon, who (as we are 
*' told) have lately come into the town, and are 
" concealed and countenanced by some of the citi- 
" zens?" Charon was a little fluttered at first, but 
soon recovering himself asked, " Who the persons 
" they spoke of were, and by whom harboured? " 
And, finding that Archias had no clear account of 
the matter, he concluded thence that his information 
was not derived from any person privy to the design, 
and therelbre said ; " Pray do not disturb your- 
" selves with vain rumours ; I will make, however, 
*' the best inquiry I can ; for perhaps nothing of 
" this kind ought to be disregarded." Philidas, who 
was by, commended his prudence, and conducting 
Archias in again plied him strongly with liquor, and 
prolonged the carousal by keeping up their expecta- 
tion of the women. 

When Charon returned home, he found bis friends 
prepared, not to conquer or to preserve their lives, 
but to sell them dearly and to fall gloriously. To 
Pelopidas he told the truth, but he concealed it from 
the rest, pretending that Arcliias had discoursed 
with him about other nialters". 



There appcnra no necewity for this artifice ; anil PlulJirclt in- 
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The first storm was scarcely blown over them, 
when fortune raised a second. For there arrived an 
express from Athens with a letter from Archias^ 
high-priest there, to Archias his name-sake and par- 
ticular friend, not filled with vain and groundless 
surmises, but containing (as was subsequently dis- 
covered) a clear narrative of the whole affiur. The 
messenger being admitted to Archias now almost 
intoxicated, as he delivered the letter, said ; " The 
^' person, who sent this, desired that it might be 
^^ read immediately, for it contains business of great 
** importance." feut Archias, receiving it, taid 
smiling " Business to-morrow.'* He then put it 
under the bolster of his couch, and resumed the con- 
versation with Philidas. This saying ( ^ Business 
to-morrow' ) passed into a proverb, and so continues 
among the Greeks to this day. 

A good opportunity now offering for the execu« 
tion of their purpose, they divided themselves into 
two bodies, and sallied out. Pelopidas and Damo- 
clidas went against Leontidas and Hy pates ^% who 
were neighbours, and Charon and Melon against 
Archias and Philip. Charon and his company put 
women's clothes over their armour, and wore thick 
wreaths of pine and poplar upon their heads to 
shadow their faces. As soon as they came to the 
door of the room where the guests were, the com- 
pany shouted and clapped their hands, believing 
them to be the women, whom they had so long ex- 
pected. When the pretended women had looked 
round the room, and distinctly noted all the guests, 
they drew their swords ; and, assailing Archias and 
Philip across the table, showed who they were. A 



deed himself, in his Treatise upon the Genius of Socrates, says 
t}iat Charon came back to the little band of patriots with a pleasant 
countenance, and gave' them all an account of what had passed 
without the least disguise. 

^^ These had not been invited to the entertainment, because 
Archias, expecting to meet a woman of great distinction, did not 
choose that Leontidas should be there. 
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as far as Eleiisis*'. ITiere the hearts of hw soldiefs 
began to fail, and finding his design discovered Jie 
returned toThespi^, after he had thus invoivcd the 
Lacedajmonians in a long and dangerous war. For 
upon this the Athenians readily united with the 
Thebans, and having fitted out a large fleet sailed 
round Greece, engaging and receiving such as were 
inclined to shake off the Spartan yoke. 

In the mean time, the Thebans by themselves 
frequently came to action with the Lacedemonians 
in Boeotia, not in set battles indeed, but in such as 
were of considerable service and improvement to 
them; for their spirits were raised, their liodies 
inured to labour, and by being used to these ren- 
contrcs they gained both experience and courage. 
Hence it was, that Antalcidas the Spartan said to 
Agesilaus, when lie returned from Bo?otia wounded ; 
•' Truly you are well paid for the instruction, which 
*' you have given the Thebans, and for teaching 
*' them the art of war against tlicir will." Tlioup^li, 
to speak properly, Agesilaus was not their instructor, 
but those prudent generals who made choice of lit 
opportunities to let loose the Thebans, like so many 
young hounds, upon the enemy ; and when llicy 
had tasted of victory, satisfied witli the ardour 
•which they had shown, brought them off iigain safe. 
Of this, the chief honour was due to I'elopidas. 
For, from the time of his being first chosen general 
until his death, there was not a single year that he was 
ont of employment, either as captain of the Sacred 
Rand, or as governor of B<colia. And, in the course 
of these years, the Laccda;monians were several 



" Tliiy hoped to have reached llie Piraeus in the night, but 
found, when the day S|>]iCKred, that they had advanced no fanhor 
than Elcuas. Sphodriaa, perceiving that he wat discovered, in liis 
return plundered the Allifniun territories, 'ilie Lnccilw^ionianii 
reoutlcd Sphodriaa, and the Ephori proceeded ugainst hitn; but 
Agefi<)nua, influeneod hy hit uon who nm attnched lo the sou ol' 
Spbodrias, brought hiia olE (Xeuopk. HcUcn. «.) 
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times defeated by the Thebws ; partioularly at 
Platasas, at Thespise where Fboebid^s who had suik 
priaed the Cadmea was killed, and ^t Taoagra, where 
Pelopidas beat a conadderable body^ and slew with 
his owo. hand theif general Panthoides^. 

But these combats, though they served to animate 
and encourage the victors, did not quite dishearten 
the vanquished. For thev were not pitched battles, 
nor regular engagements; but rather advantages gain^ 
ed over the enemy by well-timed skirmishes, in which 
the Thebans sometimes pursued, and sometimes re* 
treated. 

But the battle of Tegyra^, which was a sort of 
prelude to that of Leuctra, raised the charater of 
relopidas very high ; for none of the other com- 
manders could lay claim to any share of the honour 
of that day, neither had the enemy any pretext to 
cover the shame of their defeat. 

He kept a strict eye upon the city of Orchome- 
nus ^% which had adopted the Spartan interest, and 
received two companies of foot for it's defence, and 
anxiously watched for an opportunity to make him* 
self master of it. Being at length informed that the 
garrison were gone upon an expedition into Locris, 
he hoped to take the town with ease, now that it 
was destitute of soldiers, and therefore hastened 
thither with the Sacred Band and a small party of 
horse. But finding, when he was near the town, 
that other troops were coming from Sparta to sup- 
ply the place of those which had marched out, he 
led his forces back again by Tegyrae along the sides 
of the mountains, the only way by which he could 
go : for all the flat country was overflowed by the 
river Melas, which from it's very source spreading 

^ Is this a patron3rmic ; as Xenophon, in his account of appa- 
rently the same action, names the general slain upon this occasion 
Al3rpetus ? ♦ 

^* This was one of the largest and most considerable towns h^ 
Boeotia, and still garrisoned by the Lacedaemonians. 

4 
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itself into marshes and 



navigable pieces of wafer* 
made the lower roads impassable ^\ 

A little below these marshes stands the tempfc ut' 
Apollo TegyrBBus, whose oracle there has not been 
long silent^. It flourished most in the Persian wars, 
while Echecrates was high-priest. Here, they it- 
port, Apollo was born s and at the foot of the neigh- 
bouring mountain, called Delos, the Melas returns 
into it's channel. Behind the temple rise two copious 
springs, whose waters are admirable for their c<joJ- 
ness and agreeable taste. The one is called ' Palm,' 
and the other ' OHvc,* to this day; so that Latona 
seems to have been delivered, not between two 
trees, but two fountains of that name. l*toum like- 
wise is close by, whence (it is said) a boar suddenly 
rushed out, and frightened her; and the stories of 
Python and Tityus, the scene of wliich lies here, 
iavour the opinion of tliose who maintain that Apotlo 
was bom in this place. The other proofs of this 
matter I omit. For tradition does not reckon this 
deity among those who were born mortal, and sub- 
sequeutly changed into derai-gods ; like Hercules 
and Bacchus, who by their virtues were raised from 
a frail and perishable being to immortality: but he 
is one of the Eternal and Unbegotten '", if wc may 
give credit to the ancient sages, who have treated 
upon these high points. 

The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus 
toward Tcgyra;, the Lacedaimoniuns who were rciuin- 

" This account of the Melat agrees exactly with that given by 
Strabo, who represents it, in his time, at lost citlitr in the luilluw$ 
or tl)e raBreheG near Haliartua (ix.)* 

'* See our author's Treatise on the Ceasing of Oracles. Tcpyrif 
was a city in Bceocia, and mount Ptoiini in it's neigh bourhooii wiu 
the seat of another temple of Apollo Ptoiis.* 

'7 This h a very remarkable paE&oce. The ancient sagCM (us 
Pythagoras, Plato, and others) believed tliot God had cbildrcti Uiai 
were Eternal, Unbegotten, and lilic himself. And tliis timion do- 
>cended lo tJicm from renmlc tradition, which made mciilinn of a 
Son of God, co-elemal with the Father, but which llicy had cor-i 
ru|>lcd by their vain and idle fancies ! 
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iog from Locris met them upon the road. As soon 
as they were perceived to be passing the straits, some 
one ran and said to Pelopidas, ^^ We are falling into 
"the enemy's hands:*' "And why not they (re- 
" pUed he) into our's ? " At the same time, he or- 
dered the cavalry to advance from the rear to the 
front, that they might be ready for the attack ; and 
the infantry, who were but three hundred^®, he 
drew up in a close body, hoping that wherever they 
charged they would break through the enemy, thougii 
superior in numbers. 

The Spartans had two battalions. Ephorus says, 
their battalion consisted of five hundred men ; but 
Callisthenes makes it seven, and Polybius and others 
nine hundred. Their polemarchs, Gorgoleon and 
Theopompus pushed boldly on against the Tho* 
bans. The shock began in the quarter, where the 
generals fought in person on both sides, and was 
\ery violent and furious. The Spartan commanders, 
who attacked Pelopidas, were among the first slain j; 
and all who were near them being either killed or 
put to flight, the whole army were so terrified, that 
they opened a lane for the Thebans, through which 
they might have passed safely, and continued their 
route if they had chosen it. But Pelopidas, disdain- 
ing to accept the opportunity ; charged those who 
yet stood their ground, and made such havock 
among them, that they fled in great confusion. The 
pursuit however was not continued very far, for the 
rhebans were afraid of the Orchomenians, who were 
near the place of battle, and of the forces just ar- 

*^ This small body was however the very flower of the Theban 
army, and was digmfied by the name of the ' Sacred Battalion/ and 
the ' Band of Lovers' (as mentioned below), being equally famed 
for their fidelity to the Theban state, and their anection for each 
other. Some fabulous things are related of them, from which we 
can only infer that they were a brave resolute set of young meii, 
who had vowed perpetual friendship to each other, and had bound 
themselves by the strongest ties to stand by one another to the last 
drop of their blood, and were therefore the fittest to be employed 
in such dangerous expeditions. (L.) See Plato's Sympos. on the 
effects of enthusiastic attachment in the breasts of virtuous youth* 
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ness and asperity, brought the flute into general 
voguo both in their studies and their sports, and 
gave it popularity and pre-eminence ; and at the 
same time instilled into them principles of generous 
attachment in their public exercises, in order thus 
to temper their youthful impetuosity. Agreeably 
to this, they made Harmony, who was said to be the 
daughter of Mars and Venus, the tutelar goddess of 
their city ; intimating that, wherever innate bravery 
and valour are united with the arts and graces of 
persuasion, there every thing being combined in per- 
fect harmony, the best modulated and most regular 
government must necessarily be found. 

But to return to the Sacred Band. Gorgidas, by 
disposing it's members here and there in the first 
ranks, and covering the front of his infantry with 
them, gave them but little opportunity to distinguisli 
themselves, or cflectualJy to serve the common cause, 
thus divided as they were, and mixed with other 
troops more in number and of inferior resolution. 
But when their valour appeared with so much lustre 
at Tcgyra;, where they fought together and close to 
the person of their general ; Pelopidas would never 
part them afterward, but kept them in a body, and 
constantly charged at their Iiead in the most danger- 
ous attacks. For as horses go faster when harnessed 
together in a chariot, than they do when driven 
single, not because their united force more easily 
breaks the air, but because their spirits are raised 
higher by emulation j so lie thought the courage of 
brave men would be most effective, when tliey were 
acting together, and contending with each other 
whicli should display the greatest excellence. 

But when the Lacedaemonians had made peace 
with the rest of the Greeks, and continued the war 
against the Thebans only, and when king Cleom- 
brotus had entered their country with ten thousand 
tout atid a thousand horse, they were not only threat- 
ened will) the common dangers of war as before, but 
even with total e.-itirpatiou ; which spread the utmost 
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tBiTor over all Borotia. Ah Polopidan upon Ihm oc- 
casion was departing for the army, his wife following 
him to the door, and beseeching him with tcarN to 
take care of himself, he said ; " My dear, private 
persons are to be advised to take care of them- 
selves, but persons in a public character to take 
" care of others.'* 

When he came to the army, and found the general 
officers differing in opinion, fie was the iWnt to «gro« 
to that of Etiaminondas, who nropoHcd that tlu^ 
should give the enemy battle* He was not itideml 
then one of those that commanded in cln'(5f^ but ho 
was captain of the Sacred Band ; and they hfu\ thai 
confidence in him due to a man, who ha^J given bin 
country such pledges of his regard for liberty* 

The resolution l>eing thus taken to hazard a batilCf 
and the two armies in sight at J>aiJCtra, JVIopidM 
had a dream which caused him exlrenie itoncAtm. \n 
that fiekl lie the bodies cf the daughterly r;f Hi'eA^ 
8I1S, who fixim the place d( their inU^miinii are trailed 
* Ijeoctridae/ For a rape havinfr been otmtm\^UA 
npoQ them by some Sfjartans, wixfjtn tliey bad iup$0 
jMtably received hrto U%w iK/uti^e, tli*:y h^ killed 
themselves, and were \nintA tJiere. I.'pori tliw^ ^imr 
fttber went to LacedttrrxK/fj^ taiA 4ei»aM^i ^h^, y»%^ 
tlct should be dr/a*: ity^ju tiy: ytr^^m^ wty/ Ji*d t/^j^ 
gu£iv of yrj drurvui>& zui atrocivut a c/itti^ ; ««^ 



tear *x ^tcta vii: fev amtttncv^t ^ 4v ^i*^ ♦♦^^r *• 
wui ssusnn^ vf -lift issni«»: i/*:jr ^A^sfSAA^i^v n K^^^'^^, 

saw tMK ^wag «rMU*:i ^itf^a^iMUr ^ tt^^ vimiv^^: 
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minondas. In the mean time, Pelopidas came hnskly 
up with his band of" three hundred ; and before 
Cieombrotus could extend his wing as he desired, 
or reduce it to it's former disposition, fell upon the 
Spartans, disordered as they were with the imperfect 
movement. And though the Spartans, who were ex- 
cellent masters in the art of war, laboured no point so 
much as to keep their men from confusion, and from 
dispersing when iheir ranks happened to be broken ; 
so that both privates and ofh'ccrs should be able to 
knit again with any commanders or followers who 
offered themselves, and to make a combined and 
strenuous effort, wherever any occasion of danger 
required : yet Epaminondas then attacking their 
right wing only, without stopping to contend with 
the other troops, and Pelopidas rushing upon them 
with incredible speed and bravery, broke their reso- 
lution and baffled tlteir art. The consequence was 
such a rout and slangliler, as had been never known 
before*. Hence Pelopidas, who had no share in the 
chief command, but was only captain of a small band, 
gained as much honour by this day's signal success 
as Epaminondas, who was governor of Ba-otia and 
commander of the whole army. 

Cut soon afterward they were appointed joint- 
governors of Bocotia, and entered Peloponnesus 

''' Tilt' Tlieban army tonsisted at most but of sjv tliousand men, 
wlicreas tiial of the fncmywasat least thricctliat number, reckoning 
the allies. But Epaminondas trusted most in his cavalry, in « hitli 
he had much the advantage, botli as to 'quality and good mannge- 
tnent ; the wealthy LaccuKmonians alone keeping horses at tiiai. 
time, which madethcir cavalry coiuiit chiefly of ill-fed uiidisciplinml 
litecds and uiukitfid riders: die rest he endcatoured to supply by 
the dieposititm of his men, who were drawn up My deep, whili.- 
the Spartans were but twelve. When the Thebans had eained tlio 
victory, and killed Cleonibrotus, the Spartaos renewed Ine light to 
recover the king's body; and in this object the llicbun general 
wisely chose to gratifv them, rather than hazard tlie succena of a 
second onset. The allietof the Spartant behaTcdill in ihU battle, 
whieli was fought, B. C'tVl., because they had cspecCcd to con- 
qnt-r without lighting ; m for tile Thebans, they hud iliin no iillii-s, 
(See Diod. Sic. xv. 55., who illustrates this postage, uud \euuiili. 
Hdicn. vi.) 
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together, where they caused several cities to revolt 
from the Lacedaemonians, and brought over to the 
Theban interest Elis, Argos^ the whole of Arcadia, 
aiid great part of Laconia itself! It was now the 
winter*solstice, and the latter end of the last month 
in the vear, so that they could retain their office 
only a few days longer : for new governors were to 
succeed upon the first day of the next month, and 
the old ones were to deliver up their charge under 
pain of death. 

The rest of their collegues, afraid of the law and 
disliking a winter-campaign, were for marching home 
without loss of time : but Pelopidas, joining with 
Epaminondas to oppose it, encouraged his fellow- 
citizens and led them against Sparta. Having passed 
the Eurotas, they took many of the Lacedaemonian 
towns, and ravaged the whole country to the very 
sea with an army of seventy thousand Greeks^ m 
which the Thebans did not compose the twelfth part 
But the character of those two illustrious men, with* 
out any public order or decree, made all the allies 
follow wherever they led, with silent approbation. 
For the first and supreme law, that of nature, seems 
to direct those who have need of protection to take 
him for their chief, who is most able to protect them. 
And as passengers, though in fine weather or in port 
they may behave insolently and brave the pilots, 
whenever a storm arises and danger appears, fix their 
eyes upon them, and rely wholly on their skill : so 
the Argives, the Eleans, and the Arcadians in their 
councils were against the Thebans, and contended 
with them for superiority of command ; but when 
the time of action came, and danger pressed hard, 
they followed the Theban generals of their own 
accord, and submitted to their orders. 

In this expedition they united the whole of Arca- 
dia into one body, drove out the Spartans who had 
settled in Messenia, and called home it's ancient 
inhabitants ; thev, likewise, repeopled Ithome. And 
in their return through Cenchreae they defeated the 
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Atheniaos% who had attacked them iri the straits; 
with a design to obstruct their passage. 

After such achievements, all the other Greeks 
were chamietl with their valour, and admired their 
good fortune : but the envy of their fellow-citizens, 
which grew up together with their glory, prepared 
for them a very unkind and unsuitable reception. 
For at their return they were both capitally tried, 
for not having delivered up their charge according 
to law in the hrst month which they call BoucatioD, 
but retained it ibur niontlis longer ; during which 
time they performed those great actions in Messenia, 
Arcadia, and Laconia. 

Pelopidas was tried first, and was therefore in 
most danger: they were both, however, acquitted. 
Epaminondas bore the accusations and attempts of 
malignity^" with the utmost patience, considering it 
as no small instance of fortitude and magnanimity, 
not to resent the injuries done by his fellow-citizens ; 
but Pelopidas, who was naturally of a warmer tem- 
per, and stimulated by his friends to revenge himself, 
laid hold on the following opportunity : Mencclidas, 
the orator, was one of those, who had met upon the 
noble enterprise in Charon's house. This man find- 
ing himself not held in the same honour with the rest 
of the deliverers of their country, and being a good 
speaker, though of bad principles and a malevolent 
disposition, indulged his natural turn by accusing 
and calumniating his superiors ; and this he con- 
tinned to do with respect to Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas, even after judgement bad been passed 

3' This happened lo ttre Athenians through tlie error of ttwit 
general Iphicrates, who (though otherwise- an able niaii) lur^t tliu 
pass ot Ctachreae, white he placed hia troops in loss couunodiou- 

i^ M. Ricard judiciocsly remarks that t>>e whole nf this prose- 
cution ought not to be set down to ' malignity,' a« the Thehaiis had 
the highest respect for their laws, which had certainly in thtj preouitC 
instance been wilfully, though beneficially violated ; and fur Eim- 
minonilits' onerous condact upon the occasion refers to Plutarch's 
Apophthegms, where the whole story is related more at britc," 
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in their favour. He Qven got Epatninondas de*** 
prived of the government of Boeotia, and managed 
a party against him for a long time with success : 
but his insinuations against Pelopidas were not^ lis- 
tened to by the people, and he therefore endea- 
voured to embroil him with Charon. It is the 
common consolation of envy, when a man cannot 
maintain the higher ground himself, to represent 
those by whom he is excelled as inferior to sdhie 
others. Hence it was, that Menedidas was ever 
extolling Charon's actions to the people, and lavish- 
ing encomiums upon his expeditions and victories^ 
Above all, he magnified his success in a battle fouffht 
by the cavalry under his command at Platsea^, berord 
the battle of Leuctra, and endeavoured to perpetuated 
the memory of it by some public monument. 

The occasion he took was this: Androcydes of 
Cyzicum had agreed with the Thebans for a picturd 
of some other battle ; which he worked at in the city 
of Thebes. But upon the revolt, and the war that 
ensued, he was obliged to quit that city and leavd 
the painting, now almost finished, with the Thebdds* 
This piece Meneclidas endeavoured to persuade tlM 
people to hang up in one of their temples, with an 
inscription signifying that it was one of Charon's 
battles, in order to cast a shade upon the glory of 
Pelopidas and £paminondas« It was indeed a pro- 
posal of absurd vanity to prefer one single engage- 
ment ^^ in which there fell only Gerandas (a Spartart 
of no note) with forty others, to so many and such 
important victories. Pelopidas therefore opposed 
the motion, insisting that it was contrary to the laws 
and usages of the Thebans to ascribe the honour of 

39 Xcnophon (Hellenic, v.) speaks slightly of Charon : he says, 
he exiles went to the house of one Charon.' (L.) 

Perhaps he was, in this instance, too easily influenced by his in- 
vidious encomiast ; but his concern and conduct in the conspiracy, 
by which Thebes was rescued from the Spartanvoke, prove him 
to have been no ordinary man. See also the Treatise upon the 
Genius of Soccates, where thai enterprise is detailed at great 
length.* 
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a victory to any one man in particular, and that their 
country ought to have the glory oi' it entire. As for | 
Charon, he was liheral in his praises of him tliroiigh- 
out his whole harangue, but he proved that Mene- 
clidas was an envious and malicious man ; and often 
inquired of the Thebans, whether they had never 
before done any thing that was great and excellent. ' 
Upon this, a heavy 6nc was laid on Meneclidas ; and, ' 
as he was not able to pay it, he endeavoured after- 1 
ward to disturb and overturn the government. lSucIi J 
particulars as these, though small, serve to give an I 
insight into the characters of men. j 

At that time Alexander *° the tyrant of Pherip, 
making open war against several cities of Thessaly, 
and secretly designing to bring the whole country 
into subjection, the Thessalians sent embassadors to 
Thebes, to entreat the favour of a general and some ' 
troops. Upon which Pdopidas, seeing Epaminond.is 
engaged in settling ihc aHairs of Peloponnesus, offered 
himself and Iiis services as commander in Thcssaly ; i 
for he was unwilling that his military talents an<I I 
skill sliould lie useless, and was well-satisfied witlml 
that, wherever Epaniinondas was, there was no need 
of any other general. He therefore marched with 
his forces into Thessaly, where he soon recovered 
Larissai and as Alexander came and made submis- 
sion, he endeavoured to soAen and humanise him, 
and instead of a tyrant to render him a just and good 
prince. But finding him incorrigible and brutal, and i 
receiving fresh complaints of his cruelty, his un- 
bridled lust, and his insatiable avarice, he thought ' 
it necessary to treat him with some severity ; upon 
which, he made his escape with the guards. i 

Having now secured the Thessalians against the I 

*" He liad lately poisoned his uncle Pulynliraii, and svt himEcIf ' 
up tyrant in Mb Ktead. Polyphran indt:cd tiuJ killed his own brDtticr t 
Polydonu, the Tiither of Al(;xander. All ihe«G wiih Jaxon (bruilict 
nf Folj-plironaiid Polydorus) were usurj>er« in TIimmiIv, wlilcli na« I 
previously a Iree stale, (Sec Diod, Sit. xv. 61., and Scooiili. Ud>,l 
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tyrant, and lefl them in a good understanding among 
themselves, he advanced into Macedon^^ Ptolemy 
had commenced hostilities against Alexander king 
of that country, and they had both sent for Pelopidas 
to be an arbitrator of their differences, and an as* 
distant to him who should appear to have been in- 
jured. H^ accordingly went and decided their dis- 
putes, recalled such ox the Macedonians as had been 
banished, and taking Philip the king's brother and 
thirty young men of the best families as hostages, 
brought them to Thebes ; that he might show the 
Greeks to what height theTheban commonwealth 
had risen by the reputation of it*s arms, and the con- 
fidence reposed in it's justice and integrity ^\ 

This was that Philip^, who subsequentiy made 
war upon Greece, to conquer and enslave it He 
was now a boy, and brought up at Thebes in the 
house of Pammenes. Hence he was believed to 
have proposed to himself Epaminondas for his pat- 
tern ; and he was perhaps attentive to that great 
man's activity and generalship in war, which was in 
truth the most inconsiderable part of his character : 
but as for the temperance, justice, magnanimity, 
and mildness, which constituted his true greatness, 
Philip had no share of them, either natural or 
acquired. 

After this, the Thessalians again complaining 
that Alexander of Pherse disturbed their peace, and 
formed designs upon their cities, Pelopidas and 
Ismcnias were deputed to attend them. But, hav- 
ing no expectation of a war, Pelopidas took no 
troops with him, and was therefore obliged by the 

4' Amyntas II. left three legitimate children, Alexander, Per- 
diccas, and Philip, and one natural son whose name was Ptolemy. 
This last made war against Alexander, slew him by treachery, and 
reigned three years. 

^^ About this time, the cause of liberty was in a great measure 
idesertcd by the other Grecian states. Thebes was now the only 
commonwealth, which retained any remains of patriotism and coq- 
cem for the injured and oppressed. (Diod. Sic. xv, 60.) , 

4^ The father of Alexander the Great** 



Urgenc/ of the occasion to niafce use of the ^^vl 
saliah forces. ''m 

At the same time, there were fresh commotions hn 
Maccdon ; for Ptolemy had assassinated the king;! 
ami assumed the sovereignty. Pelopidas, who vnkM 
^ called in by the friends ot the deceased, was desirouM 
I to undertake the cause; but, having no troops oB 
his own, he hastily raised some mercenarie;', aou 
STrtwediateJy marched with tfieni against Ptolemjij 
tIjKJn their approach, l*toIeniy bribed fhc mercfr-l 
TilftVies', and brought them over to his side : yet dread*- 1 
itig the Tery namo and reputation of Pclopidas, hftfl 
weilt to pay his respects to him as liis snperiOnJ 
endeavourt-d to pacify him M'ith entreaties, atin 
'sbjcmnly promised to keep the kingdom for the br oJB 
thers of tfie dead king, and to regard the eneraidfl 
nnd friends of the Thebans as his oivn. For tbfl 
•pcpforinance of these condilions he dehvered t|9 
Jitni his son Philoxcniis, and filly of hts conipaiiionst^ 
fls hostages. These Pelopidaa sent to Thebes. Buf 1 
being incensed at the treacherj- of the niercenarievj 
ahd having intelligence that they had lodged thM 
■best part of their effects together with their wiveW 
and children in Pharsalus, he thought by takiajn 
theat he might sufficiently revenge tlie affront. Upo^fl 
which, he assembled some 'i"hessalian troops, an^H 
Whrched against the tovm. He was no sooner afj 
riwd, than Alexander the tyrant appeared before iS 
With hi-i army. Pelopidas, concluding that he ml^ 
rotte to make an apology for his conduct, went toj 
trim"wilh Ismenias : not that they were ignorant what j 
an- abandoned and sanguinary man they had to deal 1 
with ; tut they imagined, that the dignity of Thebes I 
uad their own characters would protect them front \ 
violence. The tyrant however, when he saw them J 
alone and unarmed, immediately seized their per- ' 
.HftOs, and possessed himself of Pharsalus. This 
Alruck all nis subjects with horror and astonish> 
incut : for they were persuaded that, afler such a 
^agrant act of injustice, he would spare nobody. 
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but bebaVe upon all occabiokia and. fo all persons likb 
a man, who had desperately thrown off all regard to 
hia own safety* 

When the Tbebtos heard of this outrage, they 
were filled with indigoatian) and gave orders to 
their army to march directly into. Thessaly ; but» 
Epaminoudas then happening to lie .luider their dis* 
pleasure ^, they appointed other generals. 

As fbr;Pelopidas> the tyrant took him to Fherafi^ 
where at first he did not deny any one access t6 
hioiy imagining that he was deeply humbled by hit 
misfortune. But Felopidas, JKeing the Pherasani 
overwhelmed with sorrow, bade them be comforted^ 
because now vengeance was ready to fall upon tht 
tyrant ; and sent to tell him, '^ Tliat he acted very 

absurdly in daily torturing and putting to death 

so many of his iqnocentisubjects, and in the mean 
^* time sparing him, who (be might know) was detect 
^^ mined to punish him, when once out of his hands.** 
The tyrant surprised at his magnanimity and uncon* 
cern, answered, ^^ Why is Pelopidas in such haste to 
••die?" Which being reported to Pelopidas, he 
replied, '^ It is that thou, being more hated by the 
<< gods than ever, mayest the sooner come to a 
*• miserable end." 

From that time, Alexander allowed none access 
to him> except his keepers. Thebe however, the 
daughter of Jason, who was wife to the tyrant, havr 
ing an account from those keepers of his noble and 
intrepid behaviour, had a desire to see him, and tp 
have some discourse with him. When she came into 
the prison, ishe woman-like could not presently dis- 
tinguish the migestic turn of his person amidst such 
an appearance of distress ; yet supposing from the 

** They were displeased at him, because in* a late battle fought 
with the Laeedttnumiaitt near Corinth he had not (at they thougit) 
pursued his advantage to the utmost, and put more of the enemy 
to Uie sword. Upon which, they removed him from the govern* 
tnent of Bowtia, and sent hka aloog with thehr forces as a private 
l)crson (Dtod. Sic. XV. 7&) Sodi acts of mgratitttde toward graK 
men are oonuavn Ib popuhur govenuaestsi 
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disorder of his hair and the meanness of his atth 
and provisions, that he vtbs treated unworthily, sbv] 
wept. Pelopidas, who did not know his visitor, wa*- 
much surprised ; but when he understood her quality, 
he addressed her by her father's name, with whom 
he had been intimately acquainted : and upon h«r, 
saying, "I pity your wifej" he replied, *' And * 
•' pity you, who wearing- no fetters can endure Ale] 
" ander." This very much affected her ; for sbrf 
hated the cruelty and insolence of the tyrant, who t* 
his other debaucheries added that of having abuseA* 
her youngest brother. In consequence of this, and 
by frequent interviews with Pelopidas, to whom she 
communicated her sufferings, she conceived a still 
stronger resentment and a more thorough hatred 
against her husband. 

The Theban generals having entered Thessaly 
without doing any thing, and either through their 
incapacity or ill-fortune returned with disgrace **, 
the city of Thebes fined each of them ten thousand 
drachmas, and gave Epaminondas the command of 
the army destined to act in that country. The 
reputation of the new general gave the Thcssalians 
fresh spirits, and occasioned such insurrections 
among them, that the tyrant's affairs seemed to be 
in a perfectly desperate condition ; so great was the 
terror which fell upon his officers and friends, 60 
forward were his subjects to revolt, and so uM 
versal was the joy at the prospect of seeing 
punished. • 

Epaminondas, however, preferred the safety of 
Pelopidas to his own fame ; and fearing, if be carried 
matters to an extremity at first, that the tyraat might 
grow desperate and destroy his prisoner, he pro- 
tracted the war. By taking a circuit, as if to finish 
his preparations, and other delays, he kept Alexan- 

''* They were pursued by Alexander, and much horaued in thr'it 
retreat. That they were not indeed wholly cut off, was owing iu 
the conduct of Epaminondas {then serving ta a private), whom th^ 
Mildicn conistraincd to take the command. (Diod. Sic. xr. 71.)% _ 
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der in suspense, and managed him so as neither to 
moderate his violence and pride ^^ nor yet to in- 
crease his fierceness and malignity. For he knew 
his savage disposition, and the little regard wliidi 
he paid to reason or justice: that he had buried 
some persons alive, and dressed others in the skins 
of bears, and wild boars, and then by way of diver- 
sion baited them with dogs, or despatched them 
with darts ; that having summoned the people of 
Meliboea and Scotusa (towns in friendship and alli- 
ance with him ^0 to meet him in full assembly, he 
had surrounded them with guards, and with all the 
wantonness of cruelty put them to the sword ; and 
that he had consecrated the spear with which he 
slew his uncle Polyphron, and having crowned it 
with garlands, offered sacrifice to it as to a god, and 
gave it the name of Tychon ^. Yet upon seeing a 
tragedian act the Troades of Euripides, he hastily 
lefl the theatre, and at the same time sent a message 
to the actor, *^ Not to be discouraged, but to exert 
^^ all his skill in his part ; for it was not out of any 
^^ dislike that he went out, but he was ashamed that 
^' his citizens should see him, who never pitied those 
^' he put to death, weep at the sufferings of Hecuba 
••'and Andromache/' 

This execrable tyrant was terrified at the very 
name and character of Epaminondas, 

And dropped the craveawing« 

He despatched an embassy in all haste to offer satis- 
faction, but that general did not vouchsafe to admit 
such a man into alliance with the Thebans ; he only 
granted him a truce of thirty days, and having reco- 

4^ If the tyrant had restrmned his excesses, his subjects might 
have returned to him ; and, if his fury had been more provoked, he 
might have murthered Pelopidas. 

^' Cities in Magnesia, a province which lay to the south of Maoo^ 
don. This trait of cruelty ui also reported by Diod* Sic^ ib. 75.* 

Ml < The fortunate.' » 
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vered I'elopidas and Ismenias out of his bands, 
marched back again with his armV' 

iSoon after this, the Thebans having discovered 
that the Lacedaemonians and Athenians had sent 
embassadors to the king of Persia, to draw him into 
league with them, sent on their part Felopidas, 
whose established reputation ampiy justified their 
choice. For he had no sooner entered the king's 
dominions than he was universally known and 
honoured : the fame of his battles with the Lacedre- 
monians had spread itself tliroughout Asia; and, 
after his victory at Leuctra, the report of new suc- 
cesses continually following had extended his renown 
to the most distant provinces. So that when he 
arrived at the king's court, and appeared before the 
satraps and generals and governors that waited there, 
he was the object of universal admiration : " This," 
said they, " is the man who deprived the Laceda?- 
*' monians of the empire both of sea and land, and 
** confined within the bounds of Taygetus and 
*• Eurotas that Sparta, which a little before under 
" the conduct of Agesilaus made war against the 
" great king, and hhook the realms of Susa and 
^' Ecbatana." On the same account Artaxcrxes 
rejoiced to see Pelopidas, admired him exceedingly, 
and loaded him with honours, wishing it to be pub- 
licly noticed, that he was reverenced and courted 
by the greatest characters. But, when he heard 
him converse in terms stronger than those of the 
Atlicnians, and plainer than those of the Spartans, 
he was still more delighted with him ; and as kings 
seldom conceal their inclinations, be made no secret 
of his attachment, but let the other embassadors see 
the distinction in which be held him. It is tru« J 
that, of all the Greeks, he seemed to have done I 
Antalcidas the Spartan the highest honour'", when M 
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Xmophon, who uy« (Hclli>nic. vu.) that hit nuiiv ku EuUij l-Ws. 
He bke«isc infotiDB tin, that Tioiaganw vai Ibe tienwi, whom th« 
king esttcmeil mxt ta Pclojiitbs. {L.) But p«rjup* rdetence m J 
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he took the garland which he wore at table from hi$ 
head, dipped it in perfumes, and sent it him. But, 
though he did not treat Pelopidas with that famili* 
arity, he made him the richest and most magnificent 
presents, and fully granted his demands ; which were, 
" That all the Greeks should be free and indc- 
" pendient, that Messene should be repeopled, and 
** that the Thebans should be regarded as the king*9 
*' hereditary friends." 

With this answer he returned, but without accept- 
ing any of the king's presents, except some tokens 
of his favour and regard ; a circumstance which 
reflected no small dishonour upon the other embas- 
sadors. The Athenians condemned and executed 
Timagoras, and justly too, if it was on account of 
the many presents which he had received. For he 
accepted not only gold and silver, but a magnificent 
bed, and servants to make it, as if that was an art in 
which the Greeks were unskilled*^. He received 
also fourscore cows, and herdsmen to take care of 
them, as if he wanted their milk for his health ; and 
at last suffered himself to be carried in a litter as 
far as the sea-coast at the expense of the king^ who 
paid four talents for his conveyance : but his having 
received presents does not seem to have been the 
principal thing which incensed the Athenians**. 

made to some former period, when Antalcidas was at the Persian 
court. The custom of seudiDg perfumes and essences, as marks of 
regard, still prevails Hike most others of their ancient customs) in 
the East ; presents of betel, often enclosed in silk-bags, arc made 
by the Indians, Chinese, &c. to eadi other, and to strangers. Tba 
emperor of China gare master George Staunton, $on oi the secra* 
tary to lord Macartney s embassy, his areca-nut purse from hit 
girdle with his own hand.* 

^ The Persians, as Athenaras ii. 9. from Heraclides infonns m, 
were the first who had slaves exclusively employed in making their 
beds. And M. Uicard, in confirmation of this statenicfit, says he 
himself saw at Paris a Polish nobleman, vrlio had a Persian servaiit 
expressly engaged to make h]j> colTee and light hi«i pipe. L'pon tliis 
subject, much additional illuxtraticKi nii^lit be procured frotu ihtJ 
Opulent Europeans in tiie £a>.t and Wert-lndies.*' 

^' According to Xenopboo (Ilclksnic* vii«y limzaunJf rsal 
offence^ as alleged by his brother-envoy Ijton, was bis having kept 
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For when Epicrates tlic armour-bearer acknowIedge«B 
in full assembly tbat he had received tlic l^irig'M 
presents, and talked of proposing a decree tha^J 
instead of choosing nine Arctions every year, niiuM 
of the poorest citizens should be sent embassadorJ 
to the king, that by his gifts they might be raised tdn 
affluence, the people only laughed at the motionifl 
What exasperated the Athenians most was, that thM 
Thebans had obtained of the king all they asked « 
they did not consider, how much tlic character on 
Pclopidas- outweighed the address of their oratorfa 
with one, who invariably paid particular attention tct^l 
military excellence. ^ 

This embassy procured Pelopidas great applaus^I 
as well on account of the repeopUng uf Mcssene, i^| 
the restoring of liberty to the rest of Greece. -^ 

Alexander the Phern^an was now returned to tij|fl 
natural diitposition ; he bud destroyed several citi^a 
of Thcssaly and placed garrisons in the towns of thiifl 
I'hlhiota^ the Achaians, and the Magncsians. Aa*M 
soon as these oppressed people had learned tbaM 
Pelopidas was returned, they sent their deputies toB 
Thebes to implore the favour of some forces, wid3 
him at their head. The Thebans willingly grante<H 
their request, and an army was soon raised ; but afl 
the general was on the point of marching, the suu 
began to be eclipsed, and the city was covered widH 
darkness in the day-time. ^ 

Pelopidas, observing the people in deep constctJ 
nation at this pha3nomenon, did not think proper toM 
force the army to move while under such terror and 1 
dismay, nor to risk the lives of seven thousand of his J 
fellow-citizens. Instead of that, he went himself I 
into Thessaly ; and taking with bim only three hun- I 
dred horse consisting of Theban volunteers, amk J 
strangers, set out, contrary to the warnings of the 
Boothsayers and the wishes of the people. For they 



up a corrcs))oniU'ncc with Pclopidu, and confirmed c«cry Hua^ . 
auviutccd by liini in favour oCQiv Tbcbans.* ' 
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considered the eclipse as a sign from heaven, the 
object of which must be some illustrious personage. 
But, beside that Pelopidas was the more exasperated- 
against Alexander on account of the ill treatment 
which he had received, he hoped from his conversa* 
tions with Thebe, that he should find the tyrant's 
family embroiled and in great disorder. His princi- 
pal incitement, however, was the honour of the thing. 
He had a generous ambition to show the Greeks, at 
a time when the Lacedaemonians were sending gene- 
rals and other officers to Dionysius the tyrant of 
Sicily, and the Athenians were pensioners to Alex- 
ander as their benefactor, to whom they had erected 
a statue in brass, that the Thebans were the only 
people who took the field in behalf of the oppressed, 
and endeavoured to exterminate all arbitrary and 
unjust government. 

When he was arrived at Pharsalus, he assembled 
his forces, and marched directly against Alexander ;. 
who knowing that Pelopidas had but few Thebans 
about him, and that he himself had double his num- 
ber of Thessalian infantry, went to meet him as far 
as the temple of Thetis. When he was informed, 
that the tyrant was advancing toward him with a 
large army : " So much the better,'* said he, " for 
** we shall beat so many the more." 

Near the place called Cynoscephala;, tliere are 
two steep hills opposite to each other, in the middleof 
the plain. Of these, both sides endeavoured to get 
possession with their infantry. In the mean time 
relopidas with his cavalry, which was numerous and 
excellent, charged the enemy's horse and put them 
to the rout But while he was pursuing them over 
the plain, Alexander had gained the bills; having 
advanced before the Thessalian foot, whom he 
attacked as they were trying to force those strong 
heights, killing the foremost and wounding many 
of those who followed, so that they toiled without 
effecting any thing. Pelopidas seeing this recalled 
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his cavalry, and ordered them to fall Upon such 4 
the enemy as still kept their ground on the plains 
and, seizing his buckler, ran himself to join tho! 
who were engaged on the hills : there he soon madi 
his way to the front, and by his presence inspir* 
his soldiers with such vigour and alacrity, that f 
enemy thought they had quite different men to del 
with. They stood, indeed, two or tiircc chargesi 
but when they found that the foot still pressed fom 
ward, and saw the horse return from the pursuit^ 
they gave ground and retreated, slowly however aadkf 
step by step. Pelopidas then taking a view trom aft 
eminence of the enemy's whole army, which had 
not yet fled, but was full of confusion and disorder, 
stopped a while to look round in quest of Alexander. 
AVhen he perceived him on the right, encouraging 
and rallying the mercenaries, he was no longer 
master of himself; but sacrJ/icin^ both his safety 
and his duty as a general (o his passion, he sprang 
ibrward a great way before his troopii, loudly calling 
for and challenging the tyrant, who did not dare to 
meet or to wait for him, but fell back and liid i 
, himself in the midst of liis guards. The foremost! 
Tanks of the mercenaries, who came hand to hand^ 
were broken by Pelopidas, and a number of theni 
slain ; but others, fighting at a distance, pierced hitM 
wniour with their javelins. The Thcssalians, ex-l 
' treniely anxious for him, ran down the hill to hi*| 
assistance; but, when they came to the place, thejr I 
found him dead on the ground. Both horse antt ,[ 
foot, then falling upon the enemy's main body, en* 
tirely routed them, pursued them to a considerable 
t distance, and covered the plain with carcases, having 
I slain above three thousand. 

■Such of the Thebans, as were present, were deepl j 
afflicted at the death of Pelopidas; calling him 
" 'J'^"' father, their saviour, and instructor in every 
"thing tJiat was great and honourable." Nor iit 
thia to be wondered at ; since the Thessalians and 
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allies, after having exceeded by their public acts in 
his favour the highest honours that are usually paid 
to human virtue, testified their regard for him still 
more sensibly by the sincerest sorrow. For it is 
said, that those who were in the action neither put 
off their armour, nor unbridled their horses* nor 
bound up their wounds, after they heard that he 
was dead; but notwithstanding their heat and 
fatigue repaired to the body, as if it still had life 
and sense, piled round it the spoils of the cncmvt 
and cut off their horses' manes and their own hair'^*. 
Many of them, when they retired to their tentSf 
neither kindled a fire, nor took any refreshment! 
but a melancholy silence reigned throughout th^ 
camp, as if instead of having gained so signal and 
glorious a victory, they had been worsted and en* 
slaved by the tyrant. 

When the intelligence was carried to the towns^ 
the magistrates, young men, children, and priests 
marched out to meet the body with trophies, crowoi^ 
and golden armour : and when the time of his inter* 
ment was come, some of the oldest Thessalians went 
and begged of the Tbebans, that they might have 
the honour of burying him. One of them ex* 
pressed himself in these terms : ^' What we request 
^^ of you, our good allies, will be an honour and 
^^ a consolation to us under this heavy misfortune* 
^^ It is not the living Pelopidas, whom the Th( 
^^ lians desire to attend ; it is not to Pelopidas 
sible of their gratitude, that they would nuw 
the due honours: all we ask is ptrmimkm 
'^ washy to adorn, and to inter his dead bodjr* 
'< And, if we obtain this favour, we thjsui belie^^ 
^' you are persuaded, that we think our sbare tu 
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mourning among the 2i: .: *:tA'%. .See & imrsker ft''A^. 

accurately ^"^'^cumtm % \stxm»ef^. tite «M:«r, no 'V^ tli« 
middle of the verb bc^? ccr.vycad. A a ««..«r. 
illustrative of lui theory. c^j»a : > v 
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** common calamity greater than yours. You i 
" lost only a good general, but we are so un- 
*' happy as to be deprived both of hun, and our 
" liberty. For how shall we presume to ask you 
" for another general, when we have not restored 
*• to you Pelopidas ?" 

The Thebans granted their request And surely 
there never was a more magnificent funeral, at least 
in the opinion of those that do not place magnifi- 
cence in ivory and gold and purple, as Phili'stus*^ 
did, who dwells in admiration upon Dionysius' fune- 
ral ; though this, properly speaking, was nothing 
but the pompous catastrophe of that dismal tragedy, 
his tyranny. Alexander the Great also, upon the 
death of Hephfcstion, not only had the manes of the 
horses and mules shorn, but caused the battlements 
of the walls to be taken down; that the very cities 
might seem to mourn, by losing their ornaments, 
and having the appearance of being shorn and soiled 
with grief These things being the eflects of arbi- 
trary orders executed through necessity, and iit- 
teutlcd both with envy of those for whom they are 
done, and hatred of tliose who command them, are 
not proofs of esteem and respect, but of barbaric 
pomp and luxury and vanity, in those who lavish 
liieir wealth to such frivolous and despicable pur- 
poses ''\ But that a man who was only one of the 
subjects of a republic, dying in a strange country, 
neither his wife nor children nor kinsmen present, 
without the request or command of any one, should 
be attended home, conducted to the grave, and 
crowned by so many cities and tribes, might justly 
pass for an instance of the most perfect happiness. 
For the observation ot'JEsop is not true, that ** Death 



'ITiis writer Buccestively servetl i 
dL-t'putcd by DJun, killed liimeelt'. 



inder botli the Dionysii, ni 

See the Life ol' 'rimolrt 

|>. '-','511. not. (■J9,)'" 

»' How much more snblitnrly BomufI, in his Fimpriil Orn 
upon ibc nrince dc t'ontli-: Cm colonius, i/ui innblmit ftorter Jut' 
9U uti cid /f ma_>-«iji^ua temoigaa^e dc noire tieaiit .' ' "■ " 
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is most'tnifortunate in the time of prosperity :" on 
the contrary, it is then most happy, since it secures 
to good men the glory of their virtuous actions, and 
places theiti- above the* pdwer of fortune". The 
compliment therefore of the Spartan was much mott 
rational, when embracing Diagoras, after he and his 
sons and grandsons Had. all conquered and beea 
crowned at the Olympic games, he said ; " Die now^ 
" Diag6ras^^ for thou can*st not be a god." And 
yet I think, if a man should put all the victories in 
the Olympian and Pythian games together, he would 
not pretend to compare them with any one of the 
enterprises of Pelppidas, which were numerous and 
all successful ; so ttiat after he had spent the chief 
part of his life in honour and renown, and had been 
appointed the thirteenth time governor of. Bceotia^ 
he died in a heroic exploit, the consequence of which 
was the destruction of the tyrant, and the cmanci* 
pation of Thessaly. 

His death, as it gave the allies great concern, so 
it brought them still greater advaintages. For the 
Thebans were no sooner informed of it, than prompt* 
ed by a desire of revenge, they despatched upon 
that business seven thousand foot and seven hundred 
horse, under the command of Malcites and Diogiton. 
These, finding Alexander weakened with his late 
defeat, and reduced to considerable difficulties, com** 
peiled him to restore the cities which he had taken 
iirom the Thessalians ; to withdraw his garrisons from 
the territories of the Magnesians, the Phthiotas, and 

^^ Conformably with this principle Chaerea exclaims, \n a trans- 
port of joy, 

Nunc tempus profecto est, cum pcrpeli me possum interficif 
Ne hoc gaudium cuniamintt vita {Bgritudine aliqua, 

(Ter. Eur. iii. 5.)* 

^^ This Diagoras was a descendcnt of Hercules tlirough the line 
of TlepolemuSy who governed Rhodes, and fell before IVoy ; and 
18 the subject of Pindar's seventh Olympic ode, which the Rhodiaiis 
got engraved in letters of gold upon the temple of Minerva nt 
JJjadus.* 
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the Achseans ; and to engage by oath to submit to 
the Thebans, and to keep his forces in readiness to 
fexecute their orders. 

With these terms theThebans were satisfied. And 
here I shall introduce an account of the punishment, 
which the gods inflicted upon him Boon afterward for 
his treatment of Peiopidas. He (as we have already 
mentioned) first taught Thebe, the tyrant's wife, not 
to dread the exterior pomp and splendour of Iiis pa- 
lace, though she lived in the midst of assBRsiils and 
renegades. She therefore, frniing his falsehood and 
hating his cruelty, agreed with her three brotherg 
Tisiphoniis, PytholAus, and Lycophron, to take him 
off; and they carried their design into execution in 
the foUowing manner : the whole palace was full of 
guards throughout the night, except the tyrant's 
bed-chamber, an upper room guarded by a dog 
chained at the door, which would fly at every body 
except his master and mistress and one slave that fed 
him. When the time fixed for the attempt was come, 
Thebe concealed her brothers, before it was dark, 
in a room close by. She went in alone as usual to 
Alexander, %ho was already asleep, but presently 
came out again and ordered the slave to take away 
the dog, because her husband chose to sleep without 
being disturbed ; and, that the stairs might not creak 
as the young men came up, she covered them with 
wool. She then fetched up her brothers, and leav- 
ing them at the door with poignards in tiieir hands, 
went into the chamber ; and taking away the tyrant's 
sword, which hung at the head of his bed, showed 
it them, as a proof that he was in their power and 
fast asleep. The young men now being struck with 
terror, and not daring to advance, she reproached 
them with cowardice, and swore in a rage that she 
would awake Alexander, and tell him the whole. 
Shame and fear having brought them to themselves, 
she led them in and placed them about the bed, her- 
self holding the light. One of them caught him by 
the feet, and another by the hair of his head, whiJt 
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the third stabbed him with his poignard. Such a 
death was, perhaps, too speedy for so abominable a 
monster ; but if it be considered, that he was the 
first tyrant assassinated by his own wife, and that 
his dead body was exposed to all kinds of indigni- 
ties, and spurned and trampled under foot by his 
subjects, his punishment will appear to have been 
proportioned to his crimes. 
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SUMMARY. 



MmMmers of MarceOus, His courage, and first appointments. The 
Gamls dedare war agai$tst the Romans. The first generals sent 
agasns$ them are recalled. Respect entertained by the Romans Jbr 
their reHgtous rites. Marcellus is elected consul, and marches 
against tie Cromls : engages, and kills their king. His triumph . 
Consecrates the spdia opima to Jupiter. Annibal invades Italy, 
Afier the Jatal day at Comur, MarceUus is one of the principcd 
supports <^Rame. He marches to the relief of Naples and Nolo .* 
attaches Bandius to the Roman party : gains some advantages 
over Annibal: is again elected consul^ and obtains fresh successes. 
His third consulship. Severe proceedings qftfie senate against the 
soldiers, toho fied at Cann4g. Marcellus takes Leontius in Sicily, 
and besides Syracuse. Genius of Archimedes. Problem, xvhich 
he solves for Hiero. Terrible havock made by his engines. Mar- 
cellus fruitlessly endeavours to guard his forces from their effects. 
Archimedes' passion for geometry. Marcellus gains several ad- 
vantages in Sicily ; gets possession of Syracuse, and reluctantly 
gives it up to pillage. Archimedes slain : MarceUus' concern upon 
the occasion. His humanity^ He pardons the city of Enguium .• 
carries to Rome the pictures and statues of Syracuse, and receives 
the honour of an Ovation. Origin of that term. Charge brought 
against him by the Syracusans. His defence, and generous be^ 
haviour upon his acquittal. He marches against Annibal $ and 
engages him toith success. Ftrsh advantages over him. He re- 
ceives a check hotuever near Canusium. He defeats Annibal; is 
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mgain impeached; and acquitted. Is chosen a fifik time consuL 
Utifavourable presages against him. He marches against Annihal^ 
Jails into an ambuscade^ and is killed. Honours paid to him bjf 
the Carthaginian general. Public ornaments dedicated by Mar" 
ceUus. His posterity. 



Marcus CLAUDIUS, who was five times consul, 
was the son of Marcus, and (according to Posido- 
nius) the first of his family who bore the surname of 
Marcellus, that is, ^ Martial ^' He had indeed 
great military experience, a muscular frame, a power* 
ml arm, and a natural inclination to war. But, 
though impetuous and lofty in the combat, upon 
other occasions he was modest and humane. He 
was so far a lover of the Grecian learning and elo^ 
quence, as to honour and admire those who excelled 
in them, though his employments prevented his stu- 
dying or attaining them himself to the degree he de- 
sired. For if Heaven ever designed that any man ' 



in war*8 rude lists i^ould toil. 



From youth to age, 

as Homer expresses it^, it was certainly the princi- 

I)al Romans of those times. In their youth they 
lad to contend with the Carthaginians for the island 
of Sicily, in their middle age with the Gauls for 
Italy itself, and in their old age again with the Car- 
thaginians and Annibal ^. Thus they had not, even 

* The Romans were fond of having names derived from their 
tutelar deity. Hence the appellations of Marcus, Marcius, Ma- 
mers, Mamercus, &c.* 

» 11. xiv. 86. 

3 The military age of the Romans, by Servius Tullius' regnlt* 
tion, extended from seventeen to forty-six, after which they wer6 
exempted from all farther service, except in the case of a Gallic 
war (as stated below). So Uiat, literally to justify Plutarch's ob« 
scrvation, if that indeed were necessary, we roust suppose him to 
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in advanced life, the common relaxation and rtpMe* 
but were called forth by their birth and merit to ac- 
cept military commands. 

As for Marcellus, there was no kind of fighting, 
jn which he was not trained and expert; but in sin- 
gle combat he excelled himself. He therefore never 
refused a challenge, or failed of killing the chal- 
lenger. In Sicily, seeing his brother Otacilins in 
great danger, he covered him with his shield, slew 
those who attacked him, and saved his life. For 
these things, he received from the generals crowns 
and other military honours, while yet but a youth : 
and, his reputation increasing every day, the people 
appointed him to the office of Curule .^Idile ', and 
the priests to that of Augur. This is a kind of 
priesthood, to which the law assigns the inspection 
and observing of the divination taken from the flight 
pf birds. 

«aa«a ««» 

After the first Carthaginian war% which had lasted 
twenty-two j ears, Rome was soon engaged in a 
new war with the Gauls. The Insubrians", a Celtic 

refer to the conclusion of tli« first and the com men cement of tlie 
second Punic war. 1^ Ij;ic?d(Cinaniani served till near eixty ; the 
Athenians, who entered at eighteen (and were retained the two 
first years to defend the city, and garrison the forts of Attica), till 
only forty years of age.* 

* See the I.ife of! ainilTus, I, 38S. nott. (53) and (30). 

' ftutarch U a little loistalien here in his chronologj*. Tlie first 
Punic war la-^ed twtiity-three j-ears.for it began A U. C *90, nnrt 
included A. IJ. C.5!2. During die whole of thai |ieriod theOaub 
continued quiet, and did not bct^iii to stir till (our veart afterward. 
They then aflvanced to Arirainuiu : but the Boii, m'utinyinKfwninit 
th«iT le«d'?iB, Blew the kin^ Ales and Cilatt.-* : after whioh the 
Gauls fell upon each other, and numbers wtrc killed ; the nur- 
vivors returned boRie. I'ive yean after thk, tiicy benolo pre{>erc 
for a new war, on Hccouat «f (lie division, which I'lBniinius had 
made of the landn of the Piceutines taLen from the Sufuioes of Ct»- 
nipinc Gaul. These preparations were carrying on ■ Ion;; time ; 
and it waa ti^it years atU'r that division, before the war begun ia 
earnest utidcr their cltttf ('oii};olitanui and Anero^stcfl, when L. 
^niltiifi I'ripuB oiul C. AtiliuH Itegulus «»rrc consuls, A. U. C. 529. 
(See Polyb. it 9., and Stippl. Liv. ^x. 35.) 

«WD>/.lheMilu,>e«:.« 
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nation who inhabit that part of Italy which lies at 
the foot of the Alps, though very powerful in themt 
«elve9t called in the assistance of the Gesataa^ a 
people of Gaul, who %ht for pay upon such occa^ 
sions. It was a surprising and most fortunate thing 
for the Roman people, that the Gallic war did not 
break out at the same time with the Punic; and 
that the Gauls, observing an exact neutrality all 
that time, as if they had waited to take up the con* 
queror, forbore to attack the Romans till they were 
victorious, and at leisure to receive them. This 
war however was still not a little alarming to the 
Romans, as well on account of the vicinity of the 
Gauls,^ as of their old military renown. They were 
indeed the enemy, whom they most dreaded> for 
they had made themselves masters of Rome ; and 
from that time it had been provided by law, that the 
priests should be exempted from bearing arms, ex- 
cept in the event of a fresh invasion by the Gauls ^ 

The immense preparations which they made were 
farther proofs of their fears (for it is said, that so 
many thousands of Romans were never seen in arms^ 
either before or since), and so were the new and ex- 
traordinary sacrifices, which they offered. Uppn 
other occasions they bad not adopted the rites of 
barbarous and savage nations, but their religious 
customs had been agreeable to the mild and merqi* 
ful ceremonies of the Greeks : on the appearance 
of this war, however, they were forced to comply 

7 So called probably from their weapons, ^<Ff a. See Prop £1. IV, 
xi. 43., Virg. ^n. viii. 662. Liv. viiL S., and Varro quoted by Nonius 
xvni.* 

* At this period (1806) the emphatic clause in the Roman mili- 
tary code, entitled Dt VacoHone^ ' nisi bkllum oallicum bxo* 
KiATUR,' demands an Enjfrlishman's particular attention. To the 
same purport Cicero : Ut oportet heUo GalUco^ ut majorum jura 
moresque prcescribunt ; nemo est civis Romanus, qui siki uliS excutth 
iione uiendum putet. (Pro Fonteio, sect. 16.) 

The numbers alluded to below are computed by Polybius at 
seven hundred and seventy, and by the writer of the Livian Sup« 
plement at eight hundred, thousand men. This included however, 
of course, their Italian allies.* 
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with certain oracles found in the books of the Sibyk } 
and accordingly they buried two Greeks*, a man 
and a woman, and likewise two Gauls, alive in the 
Beast-market. Hence originated certain mysterious 
and horrid rites, which still continue to be per- 
formed in the month of November. 

In the beginning of the war, the Romans some- 
times gained great advantages, and sometimes were 
no less signally defeated ; but there was no decisive 
action, till the consulship of Flamintns and Furius, 
who led a very powerful army against the Insubrians. 
Then (we are told) the river which runs through the 
Picentine territory was seen flowing with blood, and 
three moons appeared over the city of Ariminum '". 
The priests likewise, who were to observe the flight 
of birds at the time of choosing consuls, affirmed 
that the election was defective and inauspicious. 
The senate therefore immediately sent letters to the 
camp to recall the consuls, insisting that they should 
return witliout loss of time and resign their office, 
and forbidding them to act at all ag;ainst the enemy 
in consequence of their late appointment. 

Flaminius, having received these letters, deferred 
opening them till he had engaged and routed the 
barbarians", and over-run their country. When he 

' They, subeequently, ofTered the same sncrifice in tlie second 
Punic war. See Liv. xxii, 57.. who (here refers to this preceding 
instance of barbarity ai minime Itomaiutm incrutn. See the Lite 
of FabiuB Masiuiiw, p. 92. not. (53.) 

'" ' Lun(E quiique trinar, ft Cn. Doniilh, Caia Fannto Com. ( 
jiaruere, auos picriif-ae oppellaverunt aota noctvmrw.' (Plin 
ii. '32.) TWis circumstance is I ikcwise mentioned by Jul. ObsequoiiB, 
xcii. The former writer Ktates, that never more than tJirce suns 
had been seen nt once before his time. (lassendt says thai, A. D. 
1625, six were seen together in Poland ; and Schcuenu informs us 
that, on March 20, 1629, five were obsetred at Rome, and Bcvca 
on Jan. 34, of the following year; adding, tliat there u no renson, 
why eleven might not be seen at the same instant!* 

" See Liv. xxi. 03. llaminius was not entitled to this success 
by his conduct. He gave battle with a river bclund him, where 
there was no room for his intn to rally or retreat, if they had been 
l>rDkL'n. Itut possibly he might make such a disposition of his force*, 
to show ilieiu tliut they nmel either comintr or die ; for he knew 
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Returned therefore loaded with spoils, the people did 
not go out to meet him ; and because he had not 
directly obeyed the order which recalled him, but 
had treated it with contempt, he was in danger of 
losing his triumph. As soon as the triumph was 
over, both . he and his coUegue were deposed and 
reduced to the rank of private citizens. So much 
regard had the Romans for religion, leferring «U 
their afiairs to the good pleasure of the gods, and in 
their greatest prosperity not suffering any neglect 
of the forms or divination and other sacred usages 3 
fully persuaded, that it was a matter of greater im* 
portance to the preservation of their state to have 
their generals obedient to the gods^ than even to 
have them victorious in the field. 

To this purpose, the following story is remark- 
able : Tiberius Sempronius, who was as much re* 
spected for his valour and probity as any man -in 
Rome, while consul, named Scipio Nasica and Caius 
Marcius his successors. Afier they had set off for 
the provinces allotted to them, Sempronius happen- 
ing to meet with a book containing the sacred re- 
gulations for the conduct of war ^% discovered in it 
one particular, which he had never known before* 
It was this : " When the consul goes to take the 
^^ auspices in a house or tent without the city hired 

that he was acting against the intentions of the senate, and that 
nothing hut success could bring him off. (Polyb. ii.) He was nar 
turally, indeed, rash, and daring. It was the skill and management 
of the legionary tribunes, which niad(^ amends for the consul's im- 
prudence. They distributed among the soldiers of the first line the 
pikes of the Triarii, to prevent the enemy from making use of their 
swords : and, when. the first ardour of the Gauls was over, ordered 
' the Romans to shorten their swords, close with the enemy sq as to 
leave them no room to lifl up their arms, and stab them ; which 
they did without running any hazard themselves, the swords of ther 
Gauls having no points. (L.) 

This same Flaminius was subsequently defeated by Anoibil at 
Trebia, A. U. C. 536* 

" See Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 4., Val. Max. i. 1., who tay tl»t lie 
had formerlv known this regulation ^ and that by this book it 
recalled to his memory.^ 



w^f tor (hat purpose, and is obliged by some necessary -;( 
M*f business to return into the city before any sure ' 
K? sign appears to him, he must not make use of tjiat - 
By lodge again, but take another, and there begiq 
Wdf his observations anew." Sempronius was ignoian^ 
■tf this, when he named those two consuls, for he had 
BtKvice made use of the same lodge ; but, when h^ • 

■ |ierceived his error, he acquainted the senate witl* ( 
Bit: and they, not thinlcing it proper to pass lightly ' 

■ over even so small a defect, wrote to the consul^ 

■ libout it, who left their provinces and returned with 
lall speed to Rome, where they laid down their 
K^ces. But this did not happen till long'^ after the < 

■ present afiair. \ 

But about that very time two priests of the best i 
families in Rome, Cornelius Cethegus and Quintus J 
Sulpitius, were degraded from the priesthood ; the , 
former, because he had not presented the entrails of i 
the victim according to rule ; and the latter, be- 
cause as he was sacrificing, the tull of his cap, which 
was such a one as the Flamines wear, fell off. And 
because the squeaking of a rat happened to be heard, 
at the moment when Minucius the dictator was ap- 
pointing Cains Haminius his general of the horse, 
the people obliged them to quit their posts, and ap- 
pointed others in their stead. But while they ob- 
served these small matters with such exactness, they 
did not indulge in any kind of superstition '*, for 
they neither changed nor exceeded the ancient cere- 
monies. 

FJaminius and his coHegue being deposed from 
the consulship, the magistrates called Interreges " 
nominated Marcellus to that high office; who, when 
be entered upon it, took Cneius Cornelius for his 



'■ Sixty years. 

" 'lliw word is here used ld the literal cense. 

'' These were officers wlin, wlicii there were no lagtl magittrstdt 
in being, were npi'ointed lo bold [In- Coinilia for electing new ones. 
The title of Interreges, which had been given them while liui ^Oi 
veruiuent wm re^l, was eouUnued luidur the cominonveitltfa. "* 
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collegue. Though the Oauls were said to be dis* 
posed to a reconciliation, and the senate was peace* 
ably inclined, yet the people at the instigation of 
Marcellus were inclined to war. A peace, nowever, 
was concluded ; and seems to have been broken by 
the Gesatse, who having passed the Alp? with thirty 
thousand men, prevailed upon the Insubrians to jom 
them with much greater numbers. Elated with their 
strength, they marchol immediately to Acerr« ^\ m 
city on the banks of the Po. There Viridomantt^ 
king of the Gesatae, with a detachment of ten thou- 
sand men, laid waste all the country about the rivJBr« 
When Marcellus was informed of their march, he 
left his collegue before Acerrs, with the whole of 
the heavy-armed infitntry and a third part of tht 
horse $ and taking with him the rest of the cavalry^ 
and about six hundred of the light-armed foot, aet 
out and advanced by forced marches day and night, 
till he came up with the ten thousand Gesatas near 
Ciastidium ^% a little town of the Gauls, whidi bad 
but lately submitted to the Romans. He had no 
time, however, to give his troops any rest or refrerii* 
m^it i £br the barbarians immediately perceived hu 
approach, and despised his attempt, as he had only 
a handful of infantry, and they made no account of 
his cavalry. These, as well as all the other Graula^ 
being skilled in %hting on horseback, thought they 
had the advantage in this respect ; and, besides, they 
far out-numbered Marcellus. They marched there* 
fore directly against him, their king at their head, 
with great impetuosity and dreadful menaces, as if 
sure of crushing him at once. Marcellus, because 
his party was but amall, to prevent it's being sor- 
rounded extended the wings of his cavalry, thinning 

'^ The Romans were besieging Accrrse, a town between UBha 
and Placentia near iht junction of the mere Adda and P09 imd. 
the Gauls advanced to r^eve it; but finding theniseives mtUe 
to succeed, they passed the Po with part of their army, and laid 
siege to Ciastidium to make a diversion, ^olyb. ii., Suppl. JAf. 
XX. 52.) 

'7 Livy places this town in Ltgoria MoataMU 
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^' opime spoils/ Do thou grant us equal succei^ 19 
the prosecution of this war.'' . . .^ 

when this prayer was ended, the Roman cavajry 
encountered both the enemy's horse and foot at th€ 
same time, and gained a victory, not only signal 19 
itself but peculiar in it's kind ; for we have np^^ 
count of such a handful of cavalry beating such nufor 
bers, both of horse and foot, either before or sincc^ 
Marcellus having killed the chief part of the en^m;^ , 
and taken their arms and baggage, ireturned to his 
coUegue^^, who had met with no such good success 
against the Gauls before the great and populous city 
of Milan. Tliis by the Gauls, and it's neighbQUf* 
hood, is accounted the metropolis of their count^/j 
and hence they defended it with such spirit t^at 
Scipio, instead of besieging it, seemed himself to ;^ 
besieged* . But upon the return of Marcellus ^9 
Gesat£e» understanding that their king was slain, apfl 
his army defeated, drew off tlieir forces. Tbu$ 
Milan is taken '^^ ; and the Gauls surrendering . tby 
rest of their cities, and referring every thing to the 
equity of the Romans, obtain reasonable conditi^o^ 
of peace. 

The senate decreed a triumph to Marcellus alone } 
and, whether we consider the rich spoils displayfxl 
in it, the prodigious size of the captives^ or the ma^ 
nificence with which the whole was conducted, it 
was one of the most splendid ever seen. But tb« 
most agreeable and uncommon spectacle was. Marr 
cellus himself, carrying the armour of ViridomaruSy 
which he had vowed to Jupiter. He had cut tiie 
huge trunk of an immense mountain-oak in the fora^ 
of a trophy, which he adorned with the spoils, of 
that barbarian, suspending and fastening every part 

... , 
■ . 

^° During the absence of Marcellus, Acerrs had been taken by 
his collegue Scipio, who had marched thence to invest Mediolani)ii^ 
Tiod. Milan. (See Polyb. ib., and Suppl. Liv. xx. 54.) 

*' Comum also, another city of considerable importance» fuv 
rendered : and all Italy, from the Alps to the Ionian sea, became 
entirely Roman. 
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took the firit should be rewarded with three hutt*- 
drsd ases, the second with two hundred, and the 
third with one hundred. The most received opinioft 
18, however, that those of the first kind only outthfc 
tD be honoured with the name of ^ opime,' which k 
general takes in a pitched battle, when he kills the 
enetny's general with his own hand. But enough 
of this matter. 

The Romans were so excessively delighted inth 
this victory, and the termination of the war,'tlMt 
kbey made an offering to Apollo at Delphi of a goUt> 
en cup, in testimony of their gratitude : they ids» 
iiberally shared the spoils with the confederate cities^ 
and sent a very handsome present out of them t» 
Hiero king of Syracuse, their friend and ally. 

Some timeafber this, Annibal having entered Itdjfs 
Miu-celius was despatched with a fleet to Sicily* Tkt 
war continued to rage, and that unfortunate Mow 
was received at Cannse, by which many thouaatidt 
of Romans ftlL The few, who escaped, fled to Os^ 
nusium ; and it was expected that Annibal, wiui 
had thus destroyed the strength of the Roman fbreeii 
would march directly to Rome. Upon which. Mar- 
ceUus first detached fifteen hundred of his men to 
guard the city ; and afterward by order of the senalie 
proceeded to Canusium, drew out the troops wbidh 
n«l retired thither, and marched at their head M 
keep the country from being ravaged by the enemry* 

The wars had by this time carried off the chief ^ 
the Roman nobility, and most of their best officers^ 
Still indeed the^e remained Fabius Maximus, a matt 
highly respected for his probity and prudence; but 
his extraordinary attention to the avoiding of loss 
passed for inactivity and want of spirit. The Ro^ 
mans therefore, considering him as a proper person 
for the defensive, but not the offensive part of wat^ 
had recourse to Marcellus; and wisely tempering 
lus boldness and energy with the slow and cantioui 
conduct of Fabius, they sometimes appointed them 
consuls together, and sometimes sent out one of them 
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in the quality of consul, and the other in that df prot 
consul. Posidonius intorin? us, that Fabius was 
called the ' Shield,' and Maicellus ' the Sword • ; ' 
but Annibal himself said, " He stood in fear of Fa- 
" bius as his schoolmaster, and of Marcellus as his 
" adversary i for he received hurt from the latter, 
" and by the ibrmer was prevented doing hurt hira- 
« self." 

Annibal's soldiers, elated with their victory, grew 
careless, and straggling from the camp roamed about 
the country ; where Marcellus feii upon them, and 
cut ofT great numbers. Afler this, he marched to 
the relief of Naples and Nola. The Neapohtans he 
confirmed in the Roman interest, to which they were 
themselves well-inclined : but when he entered Nola, 
he found great divisions there, the senate of that 
city being unable to restrain or win the commonalty, 
who were attached to Annibal. There was a citizen 
in this place, named Bandius -■', well-born and cele- 
brated for his valour ; for he had eminently distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Cannae, whereafter 
killing a number of Carthaginians, he was tound at 
last upon a heap of dead bodies covered with wounds. 
Annibal, admiring his bravery, dismissed him not 
only without ransom, but with handsome presents, 
honouring him with his friendship and admission to 
the rights of hospitality. Bandinus, in gratitude for 
these favours, heartily espoused Annibal's party, and 
by his authority drew the people on to a revolt. 
Marcellus thought it wrong to put to death one, who 
had gloriously tbught the battles of Home. Besides, 
the general had so engaging a manner grafted upon 
his native humanity, that he could hardly fiiil ot at- 
tracting the regards of a man of generous spirit. One 
day, Bandius happening to salute him, Marcellus 
asked who he was : not that he was a stranger to his 
person, but that he might have an opportunity- to 
introduce what he had to say. Being told, that his 
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name was Lucius Bandius: ^^ What!'' exclaimed 
Marcellus, in seeming delight and admiration ^^ ; 
'^ that Bandius, who has been so much talked of in 
Rome for bis gallant behaviour at Cannes, who in- 
deed was the only man that did not abandon the 
** consul iEmilius, but received in his own body most 
^' of the shafts that were aimed at him!"* Bandius 
saying that he was the very person, and showing some 
of his scars ; " Why then," replied Marcellus, " when 
you bore shout you such marks of your regard for 
us, did not you come to us one of the first ? Do 
we appear to you slow to reward the virtue of a 
friend^ who is honoured even by his enemies ?" 
Afler this obliging discourse, he embraced him, and 
made him a present of a war-horse and five hundred 
drachmas in silver. 

From this time Bandius was very cordially attach- 
ed to Marcellusy and constantly informed him of the 
proceedings of the opposite party, who were very 
numerous and had resolved, when the Romans march- 
ed out against the enemy, to plunder their baggage. 
Upon which, Marcellus drew up his forces in order 
of battle within the city, placed the baggage near 
the gates, and published an edict forbidding the in» 
habitants to approach the walls. Annibal, seeing no 
hostile appearance, concluded that every thing was 
in great disorder in the city, and therefore advanced 
to it with little precaution. At this moment Mar<* 
cellus commanded the gate next him to be opened, 
and sallying out with the best of his cavalry, charged 
the enemy in front. Soon afterward, the infantry 
rushed out at another gate ^ with loud shouts. And 
while Annibal was dividing his forces to oppose these 
two parties, a third gate was opened, and the rest of 
the Roman troops issuing out attacked the enemy 
on another side, who were much disconcerted at 
such an unexpected sally, and made but a faint 

^ See the Life of Fabius Maximus, p. M., not. 56. 
*^ Of these sallies, and their efieet, lAvy (xxiii. 16.) giyes a soiiie- 
what difierent, more modest, and more probable account.^ 
VOL. ir. 2 D 
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oflBce. Notwithstanding thi% be had the command 
of the army eontinued to him as proconsul, and re* 
turned immediately to Nob, whence he made excur- 
sions to chastise those \ who had declared for the 
Carthaginians. Annibal hastened to their assistance, 
and oflfered him battle, which he declined. But some 
days afterward % when he saw that Annibal, no 
longer expecting a battle, had sent out the chief part 
of his army to plunder the country, he attacked nim 
vigorously, having first provided the foot with long 
spears (such as they use in sea-fights) which they 
were taught to hurl from a distance at the Cartha- 
ginians, who were unskilled in the management of 
the javelin, and only fought hand to hand with short 
swords ^\ For this reason, all that attempted to 
make head against the Romans, were obliged to give 
way and fiy in great confusion, leaving five thousand 
men slain upon the field ^^ ; beside the loss of four 
elephants killed, and two taken. What was of still 
greater importance, upon the third day after the 
battle ^, above three hundred horse, Spaniards and 
Numidians, came over to Marcellus ; a misfortune, 
which had never before happened to Annibal : for 
though his army had been collected from several 
barbarous nations, differing both in their manners 
and their language, yet he nad long preserved a per- 
fect unanimity throughout the whole. This body of 

commander, and refused that honour which had not the sanction of 
all his fellow-citizens. 

^^ The Hirpini, and the Samnites. (Id. ib. 42.)* 

^° Four days previously to this, there had been a bloody action 
before the walls of Nola, which would have been more decisive, but 
for a remarkable storm that parted the combatanta. (Id.ib. 44)* 

'* Such was the general cnaracter of the swords of the ancients, 
i. e. the Spartans (see the Lif(d of Lycurgus, 1. 142.), Romana» 
Gauls, &c. &c.* 

3^ And upward, beside six hundred taken prisoners, and the lost 
of nineteen military standards.* On the Roman side, there were 
not a thotusand killed. (Liv. xxiiL 46.) 

33 Livy makes them, one thousand two hundred apd seventy-two. 
It is therefore probfli>le that we should read in this place, * one 
thousand three hundred horse.' 

12d2 
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though Annibal offered to release the jprisoners for 
A very inconsiderable ransom, they refused it by a 
public act, and leflt them to be put to death, or sold 
out of Italy ^K As for those who had saved them* 
selves by flight, they sent them into Sicily, with an 
order not to set foot upon Italian ground during the 
war with Annibal. These came to Marcellus in a 
great body, and falling on their knees implored, with 
loud lamentations and floods of tears, the favour of 
being admitted again into the army ; promising to 
make it appear by their future behaviour, that that 
defeat had been owing to their misfortune, and not to 
their cowardice. Marcellus moved with compassion 
wrote to the senate, desiring leave to recruit his army 
with these exiles, as he should find occasion. After 
much deliberation, the senate signified by a decree, 
^* That the commonwealth had no need of the service 
^^ of cowards ; that Marcellus however might employ 
*^ them if he pleased, but on condition that he did 
not bestow upon any of them crowns, or other ho- 
norary rewards.*' This decree gave Marcellus 
some concern, and after his return from the war in 
Sicily he expostulated with the senate, and com* 
plained ; *' Tnat, notwithstanding his many and signal 
^' services, they would not allow him to rescue from 
^^ in&my those unfortunate citizens.'' 

His first care, afler he arrived in Sicily, was to 
make reprisals for the injury received from Hippo- 
crates the Syracusan general °^ ; who to gratify the 
Carthaginians, and by their means to set himself up 
tyrant, had attacked the Romans, and killed great 
numbers of them, in the district of Leontium. Mar- 
cellus therefore laid siege to that city, and took it 
by storm, but did no harm to the inhabitants ; only 
such deserters as he found there, he ordered to be 
beaten with rods, and then put to death. Hippocrates 

3' This inhuman policy, suited only to a military and barbariiEm 
republic, hag idready been the subject of a note, and is beautifully 
illustrated by Horace's Ode IIL v. (See Liv. xxii. 59— 6h) * 

39 See livy, xxiv. 29.* 
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took care to give the Syracusaos the first notice of 
the taking of Leontlum, assuring them at the same 
time, that Marcellus had put to the sword aJI who 
were able to bear arms ; and, whUe they were under 
great consternation at tliis intelligence, he suddenly- 
appeared betbre the city, and made himself nia&ter 
of it '", 

Upon this, Marcelhia marched with his whole army, 
und encamped before Syracuse. But, before he at- 
tempted any thing against it, he sent embassadors 
with a true account of what he had doneat Leontium, 
As this information had no effect upon the Syracu- 
sans, who were entirely in Hippocrates' power", he 
made his attacks both by sea and land ; Appius 
Claudius commanding the land-tbrces, and himself 
the fleet, which consisted of sixty galleys of lave 
banks of oars, full of all sorts of arms and missile 
weapons. Beside these, lie had a pi-odigious machiDe 
carried upon eight galleys fastened together, with 
which he approached the walls, relying upon the 
number of his batteries and other instrumcTita of war, 
as well as on his own great character. But Archimedes 
despised all this, and contided in the superiority of his 
engines; though he did not ttiink the inventing of 
them an object worthy of his serious studies, but 
only reckoned them among the amusements of geo- 
metry*. Neither indeed would he have gone so 

*• After surmounling several obstacles. See Liv. »xir. 90— • 

*' On the ascBsiiaatioD of HieronTintu the cotniuoBwnltli biWn^ 
been restored, Hippocrates aiiil Eptcyiles, Aiiiiibml'a ^gCDts aad of 
Syracusai) extraction, hiLd the aiMrt'sa to got tliunudrcs ailnj!ttL-d 
into the number of pnetors. In consequence of which, they found 
means to embroil the Syracusan^ with Rome, nolwitfntan(ling ihe 
opposition of such of the praetors as had their coaaOy't ialvresc at 

• Archimedes, as the Quarterly Reviewers, v. 69, justly observe, 
appears to have inaiTitained a rank among ancient pmlosophcn 
•iiuilar to that of Newton among the niodcrns. He must be considered 
indeed as the father of the sciences of siatiii and of hydrosta^c* ; 
lor to hill) we owe the true theory of the crjuillbrium oF tnachino. 
a-' wi'tl u Ihe fundamental laws of hydrostatictd MDilkbrium. H!i 
discoveries in pure geometry alone uould iccure for 1^ the ad- 
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far, but at the pressing instances of king Hiero, who 
entreated him to turn his art from abstracted notioiiS 
to material substances ; and to make his reasonings 
more inteUigible to the generality of mankind, by 

MiratioD o£M ftget. HkipvedllacUcn for travellkig in unbeaten ptdis 
led him to explore the new subject of the measure of curviunewr 
magnitudes, in which bis discoveries were so numerous, and his 
memods iso a&nirabiey that antiquitv anigned him the first place 
among geotnetridianB. Vir thtjlendit uigMciUtUf says Wallis, f i» 
prima JundammUa posuit invemtionum Jeri amniumf dc quilnu pro- 
movendis istat nostra gloriatur. How much is it to be deplored that, 
in consequence of his'behig infected with the ridiculous notion of 
the Platonists, which would viot allow them to leave any thing fai 
'wrHiqK^relative to tibe detail -of nechanical contrivanoest postefitjf 
abouU haare lost the benefit not onfy of his particular iaventioosy 
but also of the improvements to which they would naturally have 
led. Ris treatises, which have reached our times, are two books on 
the Sphere and Cylinder; one on the Measure of the Circle, or the 
Ratio of the Diameter to the Circumference ; one on Conoids and 
Spheroids ; one on Spirals; one on the Equilibrium of Planes, or on 
their Centres of Gravity ; one on the Quadrature of the Parabola ; 
two of Bodies floating on Liquids ; one, Psomonites or Arenarius, 
on the Number of the Sends, and a collection of Lemmata, or Ge«« 
metrioal Piropositions. He was the first who demonstrated the wdl- 
known property of the straight lever when the arms are incom* 
mensurable : and his proof has not been surpassed by any modem 
demonstration^ except that of Newton in the Principia ; which, as 
shown in the * Retrospect of Philosophical Discoveries,' No. 18, is 
applicable to the case of parallel forces acting on a straight lever. 
The only valid objection to the process of the Syracusan geometer 
has been removed by professor Vince, Phil. Transact. Ixxxiv. SS. 
To Archimedes likewise, instead of the Arabians or the later Greeks, 
^allis has correctly refierred the invention of characters to denote 
'the several powers of any quantity, conunooly called ^jilgehraic* or 
* Copic : * And his Araaarius (in which he proves that not only 
the Bands of the seapshore, of the iHiole eartn, but even a greater 
quantity of particles than could be contained in die «Mr/M( or bm^ 
mense sphere of the fixed stars, would be leas than the six^«fonrth 
term of a decuple geometrical progression increasing firom unitjr, or 
unity with sixt^^-three cyphers annexed, i. e. a thommd decilhoDs) 
obviously eontains the germ of the invention of Logaritkmsp Re- 
vault, in his edition of 1615, foHo, Paris, has ^ven some account ef 
such of his works as are lost : his Crown of Hiero (mentioned below, 
not. 45) ; the Cochleon, or Water-screw ; the Helicon, a kind of 
endless screw : the Trisposton, consistins; &£ a combination of wheds 
and axles ; the Machines eniplo3red in tne defence of Svracuse ; the 
Burning Speculum ; the Machines moved bj air and water ; and 
the Material Sphere; to wfaidi may be added his iMndples, alluded 
to only by Fb{^s periiaps in his Math. ColL, viiL* 
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applying them through the meditiin of the senses to 
the uses of common life. 

The first who engaged in the study of mechanics, 
a branch of knowledge subsequently so much ad- 
mired and celebrated, were Eudoxus and Archytas**, 
who thus gave a variety and agreeableness to geo- 
metry, and confirmed by sensible experiments and 
the use of instruments some problems, incapable of 
demonstration in the way of deduction and theorem. 
That problem (for example) of two mean propor- 
tional lines, which cannot be found out geometri- 
cally, and are yet so necessary for the solution of 
other questions, they solved mechanically, by the 
assistance of certain instruments called Mesolabes 
taken from conic sections. But when Plato ** in- 
veighed against them with great indignation, as hav- 
ing corrupted and debased the excellence of geome- 
try, by causing her to descend from incorporeal 
and intellectual to sensible things, and obliging her 
to make use of matter, which requires much manual 
labour and is the object of servile trades; then me- 
chanics were separated from geometry, and being 
despised by the philosopher, were long considered as 
a branch of the military art. 

Be that as it may, Archimedes one day asserted 
to king Hiero (whose kinsman**, and friend he was) 

*' Eudoxus w8« a celebrated geometer and astronomer of Cnidot. 
Hu first regulated the Grecian year. His Life was written by Dio- 
genes Ltiertius. Archytas lived under Diony^ius the Elder, above 
a hundred and sixty years before the siege of Syracuse. 
Life by the same biographer (■viii. 82. )• 

" Plato esteemed nothing serioue in the sciences, but wbatlj 
intellectual; and therefore would not allow a philosopher to apf 
himself to natural philoiophy, otlierwise titan as an amusement.* -^ 

*' And yet Cicero, Tusc. QuKst. v. 23., where he ipaila of liia 
search tor the torab of this great man (Aii^u»i> rusi rtiinM, a* Plu- 
tarch temu him below), calls him' Aumi/iiAomuncuZuj.'' BiUDacicr 
informs us, that Cicero only knew Archimedes from the account 
given of him by Polybius (viii.) The illustrious Syracusan, con- 
tent with his mathematical speculations, had always kept himself 
aloof from the coin pamlJvely -sordid concerns of public liCe, and 
had not like Plato de^ly engaeed in political speculations, or like 
Archytas uniformly led the armies of hts country to victory. Thb 
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this proposition, that with a given power he could 
move any given weight whatever; nay, from his 
confidence, in his demonstration he ventured, it is 
said, to affirm that, if there was another earth besides 
this which we inhabit ^% by going into that, he 
would move this whithersoever he pleased. Hiero» 
full of wonder, desired him to evince the truth of 
his propositibb, by moving some gre^t weight with 
a small power. In compliance with which, Archi- 
medes caused one of the king's galleys to be drawn 
on shore with many hands and much labour : and 
having well manned her, and put on board her usual 
loading, he placed himself at a distance ; and with- 
out any pains, only moving with his hand the end of 
a machine, which consisted of a variety of ropes and 
puUies, he drew her to him in as smooth and gentle 
a manner, as if she had been under sail. The king, 
quite astonished when he saw the force of his art, 
prevailed upon Archimedes to construct for him all 
kinds of engines and machines, which could be used 
either for attack or defence in a siege. Of these 
however he never made use, the chief part of his 
reign being blessed with peace and tranquillity ; but 
they were extremely serviceable, upon the present 
occasion, to the Syracusans, who with such a num- 
ber of machines had the inventor himself to direct 
them. 

will perhaps sufficiently account for the preference given to the lat- 
ier, m the above*quoted passage, by the Roman orator.* 

45 Tzetzes gives us the very expression, which Archimedes made 
use of upon the occasion ; n« Ci^ Mti x^ficimn rm y«v uBmrm wmt-m. 
(L.) If the name of this machine however were derived, as some 
affirm, from the inventor Charistion, it affects Archimedes' sup- 
posed claim to the honour of the discovery. It was by this prince, 
likewise, that the Syracusan geometer was employed to detect the 
adulteration of his crown, which he was enabled to effect, by ob- 
serving the water rise as he entered the bath — a problem now fami- 
liar to every hydrostatical scholar. See Dutens, Orwine du 
D^couvertes aitnbuSes aux Modemety III. x. p. 255. 4?to. Ed. 1796» 
Vitruv. Architect ix. S., Vince^s Hydrost. 8vo. Prop. xxii. Art. 55.> 
Arc. In the Encyd, Brit, indeed, he is stated to have composed a 
work (nifi rm Srflf«r«fy now lost) upon this very subject.* 
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Wlien the Romans attacked them both by sea and 
land, they were struck dumb with terror, imagining 
that they could not possibly resist such numeroits 
forces, and so turious an assault. But Archimedes 
quickly began to play his enginei, and shot against 
the Jand-tbrces all sorts of mis^le weapons and 
stones of an enormous size with so incredible a noise 
and rapidity, that nothing couid stand before lliemi 
overturning and cnishing whatever came in their 
way, and spreading terrible disorder throughotit the 
ranks. On the side toward the sea were erected 
vast machines, thrusting forth on a sudden over the 
walls huge beams with the necessary tackle, which 
striking with a prodigious force on the CBemy's gal- 
leys sunk them at once : while other ships, hoisted 
up at the prows by iron claws or books* tike the 
beaks of cranes, and set upright on the stem, were 
plnnged to the bottom of the sea ; and others again 
by ropes and grappters were drawn toward die Aore, 
and after being whirled about, and dashed against 
the rocks which projected below the walU, were 
broken to pieces, and the crews perished. Very 
often a ship lifted high above the sea, suspended 
and twirling in the air, presented a most dreadful 
spectacle. There it swung, till the men were thrown 
out by the violence of the motion, and then it split 
against the walls or sunk, on the engine's letting go 
it's hold. As for the machine, which Marcellus 
brought forward upon eight galleys, and which wm 
called ' Sambuca' on account of it's likeness to the 
musical instrument of that name, while it was at a 
considerable distance from the walls, Archimedes 

'" What most liarassed the Romans was a sort of crow m&t t«* 
claws, fastened to a lung chain, which was 1^ doirn by s ktb^ rf 
lever. The weight of th« iron caused it to fall with gnmi violeiM^ 
and drove ilinioiheplanks of the galleys. Then the b«»i«red, 1* 
lomling it wiUi lead at the other end, raised up the crow, wd with ll 
the prow to which it was faitened, sinking the poop at the wuMj 
■inie into the water. After this the crow Tetting Ko it's hold all CM 
■ Budden. the pow of the guUey fell with such force 
that the whole vessel was filled with water and went 
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discharged a stone often talents' weight ^^ and after 
that a second and a third, ail of which striking upok 

*' It if not eifjr tk> conoeive, bow the machiBei fonned bj 
Arcbimedes couldf throw ttonet of ttn qumtak or talents (that ifl^ 
twelre hundred and fifty pounds weight) at the ships of Marcellu^ 
idien Ihej were at a considerable distance from the waits The 
account, which Pdlyblus gires «s (viil.), is mndk more probable. 
He saya, diat the stones thrown by Arehimedes'balistae were of lft» 
weight of ten pounds; and with mm Livy seems to luree. If we 
suppose indeca that Plutarch did not mean the talent of an hundred 
and twenty-fire pounds, but the talent of Sicily (whidi some say 
weighed twenty-nve, and others only ten pounds), his aocomt 
comes more within the bounds of probability. <L*) 

It may be remarked here, tbat neither rolybius, nor Livy, nor 
Piutarcn say one word d>out the celebrated burning-glasses, widi 
wbidi Archimedes is reported to hare set on fire several of the 
Roman gaDies. M. Ricard tberefore, foUowiag Kepler, NaiuK^ 
Descartes (Dioptri^ue, viii. 128.), Fontenelle, &c pronounces it 
an unfounded fabrication of later authors. Adams, however, in 
his * Lectures on Natural and Experimental Philosphy,' L 39L tL 
293, represents this result as eflected * by means of a compounft 
of several small square plane mirrors moving every way upam 
hinges,* with which (notwithstanding the hss of almost half the rays 
of the sun on account of the inaccuracy of the polish, and the want 
of perfect opacity in the stdjstance of the nuiror) both Kircher and 
Biufon succeeded; the former with five plane mirrors (see his De 
Arte Magnd Lucis et Umbras X. iii. 888.), and the latter, on a 
much more enlarged scale— having in 17i7 with 168 of the same 
description set wood in flames at the distance of 200 feet, melted 
lead at 190, and silver at 50. With only 40 he burned a plank at 
a distance of about 70 feet. See his Supplement d FHistoirc Nm* 
turelle. See Needham and Nicolini's Papers in the valuable Abridge- 
ment of the Fhilos. Trans, ix. 344.> ana an Abstract of Bufibn*s own 
Letter on the subject, ib. 558. See also Dr. Parsons on Father 
Kircher's opinion, x. 488. M. Dutens, in his Origine des D^kxHt* 
vertes attriouSes aux Modemes^ has an entire chapter. III. viiL pp. 
235—245. (£d. 4to. 1796), in which he quotes Tzetzcs Chil. III. p. 
292., Anthemius of Tralles (then only MS.), Lucian, Galen, Zo- 
iiaras, Eustathius in II. v. &c. drc. to repel the charge of forgery ad* 
duced a«unst this story. M. Peyrard, who pubUshed at Paris in 
1808 a French translation of the Works oi* Archimedes, has at- 
tached to it a ' Memoir of a new burning Mirror ' lapprouvi^ as 
he adds, par la Classe des Sciences Physiques et Mathematiques de 
rinsfitut)y by means of which the solar rays may be reflected upon 
an object whether at rest or in motion, in as great a quantity as the 
operator pleases. He has little doubt indeed, he observes, that 
with 590 properly adjusted mirrors, each of five dedmeOres in 
height, he could reduce to cinders a fleet at the distance of a quar- 
ter of league; at half a leaguei with die same number of a metre 
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it with an amazing noise and force, shattered and 
totaUy disjointed and broke it to pieces. 

Marcellus in this distress drew off his galleys as 
fast as possible, and sent orders to the land-forces 
likewise to retreat. He then called a council of 
war, in which it was resolved to come close to the 
walls, if it were possible, next morning before day. 
For Archimedes* engines they thought, being very 
strong and intended to act at a considerable distance, 
would in that case discharge themselves over their 
heads; and, if pointed at them when so near, pro- 
duce no effect- But for this Archimedes had long 
been prepared, having by him engines fitted to all 
distances with suitable weapons and shorter beams. 
Besides, he had caused holes ^* to be made in the 
walls, in which he placed ' Scorpions,' that did not 
carry far, but could be very rapidly discharged ; 
and by these the enemy was galled, without know- 
ing whence the weapon came. 

When therefore the Romans, undiscovered as they 
thought, had approached close to the walls, they 
were welcomed with a shower of darts and huge 
pieces of rock, which fell as it were perpendicularly 
upon their heads ; for the engines played from every 
quarter. This obliged them to retire; and when 
they were al some distance, other shafts were shot 
at them from the larger machines in their retreat, 
which made terrible havock among them, as well as 
greatly damaged their shipping, without any possi- 
bility of their annoying the Syracusans in their turn. 
For Archimedes had placed most of his engines under 
covert of the walls; so that the Romans, being in- 
finitely distressed by an invisible enemy, seemed to 
fight against tlie gods. 



(39. 37 inchcE) in height ; and at a league 
of two metres high. And tliis. Uic Quarterly Ri 
in not gasconade. They prefer hu contrivanee i 
Parker's, or any other. See v. ]09.* 
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Marcellus however got off, and laughed at his own 
artillery-men and engineers : ** Why do not we 
^^ leave off contending," said he, *' with this ma- 
** thematical Briareus, who sitting on the shore ^% 
^^ and acting as it were but in jest, has shamefully 
*^ baffled our naval assault ; and, in striking us witn 
^* such a multitude of bolts at once, exceeds even 
^* the hundred-handed giants of fable ? " And in 
truth all the rest of the Syracusans were no more 
than the body in the batteries of Archimedes, while 
he himself was the all-moving and informing soul. 
All other weapons lay idle and unemployed; his 
were the only offensive and defensive arms of the 
city. At last the Romans were so terrified, that if 
they saw but a rope or a stick put over the walls, 
they cried out, *' Archimedes was levelling some 
*^ machine at them ;** and turned their backs, and 
fled. Marcellus, observing this, gave up all thoughts 
of proceeding by assault, and leaving the matter to 
time, converted the siege into a blockade. 

Archimedes however had such a depth of under- 
standing, such a dignity of sentiment, and so copious 
a fund of mathematical knowledge, that though in 
the invention of these machines he gained the repu- 
tation of a man endowed with divine rather than 
human knowledge, he yet did not vouchsafe to leave 
any account of them in writing. For he considered 
all attention to mechanics, and every art which mi- 
nisters to common uses, as mean and sordid ; and 
i)laced his whole delight in those intellectual specu- 
ations, which without any relation to the necessi- 
ties of life have an intrinsic excellence arising solely 
from truth and demonstration. If mechanical 
knowledge indeed be vsduable for the curious frame 
and amazing power of those machines, which it pro- 
duces, the other is infinitely superior on account of 

49 For ic«^<^*« wfH rnf 5ci>«rrcp, it has been proposed to read 
M»m^t0 IX rm ^iiX0rrm9 ' using our ships as bowls to draw water in 
from the sea ;* with reference to a passage in the eighth book of 
Poljbius, whence Plutarch may have copied his " ' - ^ 
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it's invincible force and conviction. And it is cer- 
tain, that abstruse anil profound questions ia geo- 
metry are no where solved by a tnoie simple pro- 
cess, and upon clearer principles, than in the 
writings of Archimedes. Some ascribe this to the 
acutensss of his genius, and others to his indefati- 
gable industry, by which lie made what had cost 
considerable pains appear unlaboured and easy. 
In feet, it is almost impossible for any one bv him- 
self to discover the demonstration of his propositions : 
but, as soon as he has learned it from him, he will 
think that he could have done it without assistance: 
such 3 smooth and ready way does he lead us to 
what he wishes to prove. We are not therefore to 
reject as incredible what is related of him, that under 
the perpetual iascination of a domestic and cohabit- 
ing Siren {that is, his geometry) he neglected his 
meat and drink, and took no care of his periton ; 
and was often carried by force to the baths, where 
he would make mathematical ligurcs in the ashes, 
and with his finger draw lines upon his body after it 
was anointed : so much was he transported with in- 
tellectual delight, and such an enthusiast in science. 
And though he was the author of many curious and 
excellent discoveries, yet he is said to have deftired 
his friends only to place on his tomb-stone a cylinder 
containing a sphere % and to inscribe upon it the 

>' Cicero, when lie was qurestor in Sicily, discovered thi 
mentinthe shape of a small pilUr, and shoircd it to the Syraci 

who did not know ihul it was in being. He says, there were 

iambic verses inscribed upon it, the lutter halves of which were tl- 
moit eaten out by time : oud. that there were Likewis« to be aecn. 
as those verses cLsgerted, the figures of a cylinder and a sphere, the 

Sroportion between which Archimedes firRt discovered. From 
le death of this great mathematician, which happened A. U. C. 
S42,, to the qua-storship of Cicero A. U. C. 670. « hundred and 
thirty-ux years had elaiped. This period, though it had not ebcod 
the cylinder and the sptierc, had put an end to the learning of Sy- 
rscutc, once so respectikble in the republic of letters. (L.) {Ctc 
Tuic. QuEctt. V. 23,} Archimedes' sepulchre was almost overgrown 
with thorns and briars, and but for llie industry of (be man of 
Arpinum would most propably never again have been di8C0vered.^~ 
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proportioa wfaich the containiDg solid bears to the 
contained. Such was Archimedes, who exerted all 
his skill to defend himself and the city against the 
Romans. 

During the siege of Syracuse Marcelhis went 
against Megara, one of the most ancient cities of 
Sicily^ and took it. He also fell u|k>ii Hippocrates, 
as he was entrenching himself at Acriliee, and kitted 
above eight thousand of his men ^'. Nay, he over-* 
ran the greatest part of Sicily, brought over seveml 
cities from the Caithaginian interest, and beat all 
who attempted to face him in the field. 

Some time afterward, when he returned to Syra> 
cuse, he surprised one Damippus a Spartan, as he 
was sailing out of the harbour ^ ; and, the Syracu* 
sans being very desirous to ransom him, severd 
conferences were held about it In one of these 
Marcellus noticed a tower but slightly guarded, into 
which a number of men might be privately conveyed, 
the wall that led to it being easy to be scaled. And as 
they oflen met to confer at the foot of this tower, be 
made a correct estimate of it's height, and provided 
himsdf with proper scaling-ladders ; and observing 
that on the festival of Diana the Svracusans drank 
freely and gave a loose to mirth, he not only pos- 
sessed himself of the tower undiscovered, but before 
day-light he had filled the walls of that quarter 
with soldiers, and forcibly entered the llexapyluB>. 

^' Himilco had entered the port of Hemdea with a numerous 
fleet sent fVom Carthage, and landed twenty thousand foot, three 
thousand horse, and twelve elephants. His forces were no sooner 
disemharked, Aan he inarched against Agr i gent u m, which he re- 
took from the Uomana, with several other cities lately reduced by 
Marcellus. Upon this the Syracusaa garrison, whidi wot yet ea^ 
tire, determined to send out Hippocrates with ten thousand foot 
and fifteen hundred horse, to join Himilco. Marcellus, after hav« 
ing made a vain attempt ufoa Agrigentum, was returning to 8y« 
racuse. As he drew near Acriw, nr unexpectedly discovered 
Hinpocrates busy in fortifying his camp, fell upon him before ho 
haa time to draw up his army, and cut eight thousand of them in 
pieces. (Liv. xxiv. 35, 36.) 

^» To demand succour of king Philip. (Liv. xxv. 25.)* 
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The Syracusans, as soon as they perceived if, began 
to move about in the utmost confusion ; but Mar- 
cellu3 ordering all the trumpets to sound at once, 
they were seized with consternation, and betook 
themselves to flight, believing that the whole city 
was lost. The Achradiua however, which was the 
strongest, fairest, and most extensive part of it, was 
not taken ; being divided by walls from the rest of 
the city, one part of which was called Neapolis, and 
the other Tyche. The enterprise having thus suc- 
ceeded, Marcellus at day-break moved down from 
the Hexapylum into Syracuse, where he was con- 
gratulated by his officers on the glorious event ^', 
But it is said that he himself, when he surveyed from 
an eminence that mighty and magniiicent city, shed 
many tears ''' in pity of it's impending fate : reflect- 
ing into what a scene of misery and desolation it's 
splendid appearance would be changed, when it 
came to be sacked and plundered by hia soldiers. 
l''or the troops demanded the plmuler, and not one 
of the officers durst oppose it. Many even insisted, 
that the whole place should be burned and levelled 
with the ground ; but to this Marcellus absolutely 
refused his consent. It was with the utmost reluct- 
ance, that he gave up the effects and the slaves : 
and he strictly charged the soldiers not to touch 
any free man or woman, nor to kill, abuse, or make 
a slave of any citizen whatever. 

But though he acted with so much moderation, 
the city had harder measure than he wished, and 
amidst the great and general joy his soul syiupa- 
thised and condoled with it's sufferings, when he 
considered that in a few hours the prosperity trf" 
such a flourishing state would be no more. It is 

s' Epipolte was eniered in the nicht, and Tyche the next morn- 
ing, Epipols was tiicompaseed will the same wall as Ortygia, iht 
Achradinn, Tyche, aiid Neapolis; had it's owit cilAdel, calltai 
Euryalum. on the top of a steep rotli ; and wa* as we have obfcrvetl 
(in the Life of Timoleon, p. 253, not. 31.) a fiftli tit^■, 

'* Liv. XXV. 24. 
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tven said, that the plunder of Syracuse was as rich 
that of Carthage after it ^. For the rest of the 



^* The sicee of Syrncusie lasted in the whole three years ; no 
iroall part ot which passed, afler Marcellus had entered Tyche. 
As Plutarch has run so slightly over the subsequent events, with a 
tiew (Dacier unjustly, I think, insinuates) of injuring the fame of 
tfae illustrious Romany though he elsewhere does justice to his inte- 
grity and impartiality, it may not be amiss to give a summary detail 
of them from Livy (xxv. 23 — 31.) ; Polybius* account of the event 
bting, unfortunately, lost. 

Epicydes, who had his h^iUi-quarters in the farthest part of 
Ortygia, hearini^ that the Romans had seized on Epipolse and 
^che, advanced to drive them from their posts ; but, findmg much 
ereater numbers than he expected, after a slight skirmish he retired. 
Marcellus, unwilling to destroy the city, tried gentle methods with 
the inhabitants ; but the Syracusans rejected his proposals : and 
Iheir general appointed the Roman deserters to guard the Achra* 
dina, which they did with extreme care, knowing that if the towa 
were taken by capitulation they must die. Marcellus then turned 
hia anns against the fortress of Euryalum, which he hoped to reduce 
in a short time by famine. Philddemus, who commanded there, 
held out some time, in hope of succours from Hippocrates and 
Himilco; but, finding himself disappointed, surrendered the place, 
6n condition of being allowed to march out with his men ana join 
Epicydet. Marcellus, now master of Euryalum, blocked up the 
Achradina so closely, that it could not hold out long without new 
■applies of men and provisions. But Hippocrates and Himilco 
AboA arrived ; and it was resolved that Hippocrates should attack 
the old camp of the Romans without the walls, commanded by 
Crispinus, while Epicydes sallied out upon Marcellus. Hippocrates 
however was vigorously repulsed by Crispinus, who pursued him up 
to his entrenchments ; and Epicydes was forced to return into the 
Achradina with sreat loss, and narrowly escaped being taken pri- 
aoner by Marcellus. The unfortunate Syracusans were now in the 
utmost distress for want of provisions : and to complete their mLsery, 
a plague broke out among them, of which Himilco and Hippocrates 
with many thousands more died. Upon this, Bomilcar sailed to 
Carthage again for fresh supplies, and returned to Sicily with a 
large fleet; but hearing of the immense preparations of the Romans 
at sea, and probably dreading the event of a battle, he unexpectedly 
steered away. Epicydes, who had gone out to meet him, was 
afraid to return into a city half-taken, and therefore fled for refuge 
to Agrigentum. The Syracusans then assassinated the governors 
left by Epicydes, and proposed to submit to Marcellus. For this 
purpose they sent deputies, who were graciously received. But 
the garrison, which consisted of Roman deserters and mercenaries, 
raising fresh disturbances killed the officers appointed by the Syra- 
cusans, and chose six new ones of their own* Among these was a 
Spaniard named Mericus, a man of -integrity, who disapproving of 
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cHy was soon betrayed to the Romans, ind pillaged : 
the royal property alone being preserved, and car- 
ried into the public treasury at Rome. 

But what most afflicted Marcellus was the un- 
happy fate of Archimedes, who was at that time 
in his study, engaged in some mathematical re- 
searches; with his mind, as well as his eye, so intent 
upon his diagram, tliat he neither heard the tumul- 
tuous noise of the Romans, nor perceived that the 
city was taken. A soldier suddenly entered h'la 
room, and ordered him to follow him to Marcellus ; 
and Archimedes refusing to do it, till he had finished 
his problem and completed his demonstration, the 
soldier in a passion drew his sword and killed him. 
Others say, the soldier came up to him at first with 
a drawn sword to kill him, and Archimedes per- 
ceiving him begged he would hold his hand a mo- 
ment, that he might not leave his theorem imperfect ; 
but the soldier, neither regarding him nor his 
theorem, laid him dead at his feet. A third account 
of the matter is that, us Archimedes was carrying to 
Marcellus in a box some mathematical instruments 
(sun-dials, spheresj and quadrants) by which the eye 
might measure the magnitude of the sun^, a party 

the cruelties of lii» parly determined to give up the place to Mar- 
cellus, In pursuance of which, under pretence of greflMv care than 
ordinary, he desired that each governor [night have the sole direction 
in his own quarter ; which gave him an opportunity of opeaing the 
gate of Aretl)usa to the Roman general. And now Marcellua, at 
length master of the unfaithful city, gave signal proofs of his de- 
mencyand goodnature. [With respect to Archimedes, in petticubr, 
bb orders were most honourably speciiic : EximiA homiw prudtntii 
d«lectalits, ut capili illius pararetiir rdixit, ;i«n? tanturn ghrut in 
Archimede servalo, quantwit in oppretsh Si/raciuit reponent. VaL 
Max. VIII, vii. ?-■] He suffered the Roman deserters to escape, 
for he was unwilling to shed (he blood even of traitors. Nowooder 
then, that he spared the lives of ihe Syrucusans and their <^ldrei>: 
though (ashe told thero) the services whidi good kinff Hiero had 
rendered Rome, were exceeded by the insults which had lately beta 
oAvred her by themselves. 

5* Upon this M. Bailly has some learned observations, praviif 
the accuracy of the instruments witli which .Archimedes could M — " 
tain, BO nearly as he seems to have done, tlic a| 




h.^rciumcdcs could ai^^^^ 
tlic apparest diania^^^^| 
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of soldiers met him, and imagining that ther6 was 
gold in the box, took away his life for it. It is 
agreed however, on all hands, that Marcellus was 
much concerned at his death ♦ ; that he turned away 
his face from his murtherer, as from an impious and 
execrable person ; and that, having by inquiry found 
out his relations, he bestowed upon them many 
signal favours. 

Hitherto the Romans had shown other nations 
their abilities to plan, and their courage to execute ; 
but they had given them no proof of their clemency, 
their humanity, or (in one word) of their political 
virtue. Marcellus seems to have been the firstj 
who made it appear to the Greeks, that the Romans 
had greater regard to equity than they. For such 
was his goodness to those who addressed him, and 
so many benefits did he confer upon cities as well 
« as private persons, that if Enna^^ Megara, and 
Syracuse were treated harshly, the blame of that 
severity was rather to be charged on the sufferers 
themselves, than on those by whom they werd 
chastised. 

I shall mention one of the numerous instances of 
this great man's moderation. There is in Sicily a 
town called Enguim, not large indeed but very 
ancient, and celebrated for the appearance of the! 
goddesses called * The Mothers.^ • The temple is 

the sun, and conjecturing the methods i^hich he used Upon the 
occasion. ( Astron. Mo£ i. 19> 21 .) * 

♦ Liv. XXV. 31. 

'7 For the beauty of this Sicilian city, and the fertility of the' 
surrounding country, 

^That fair field 

Of Enna, where Proserpine eatherin^ flowets. 

Herself a fairer flower, oy gloomy Dis 

Was gathered (MiH. P. L* h, 56t.) 

See Cic. adv. Verr. de Signis : fbr it^ treachery to t%e Ronums^ 
and the consequent butchery of it's inhabitants by L.-Piiuiriu8, whd' 
commanded toe garrison placed there, atU malo aut necessario 
facinore, Liv. xxiv. 37., &c.* 

^ These are supposed to be Cybele, Juno, aiM (il^fei. th 
speaks of a temple of Cybele dnl^ aH EagtfunA. (Veif; l#. MPr 
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said to have been built by the CretanB, and thcf 
still show some speai"s and brasen helmets, inscribed 
with the names of Meiiones and Ulysses, who con- 
secrated them to those goddesses. This town was 
strongly inclined to favour the Carthaginians-, but 
Nicias, one of it's principal inhabitants, endeavoured 
to persuade them to go over to the Romans, declar- 
ing his sentiments freely in their public assemblies, 
and proving that his opposers did not consult their 
true inlerests. These men, fearing his authority 
and the influence of his character, resolved to carry 
him off, and put him in the iiands of the Carthagi- 
nians. Nicias, apprised of tticir projects look mea- 
sures for his security, without seeming to do so. He 
publicly gave out unbecoming speeches against ' the 
Mothers,' as if he disbelieved and made light of the 
received opinion concerning the presence of tliose 
goddesses. In the mean time, his enemies rejoiced 
that he liimself thus furnished them with sufficient 
reasons for the worst they could do to him. On the 
day which they had appointed for seizing him, there 
happened to be an assembly of the people, and 
Nicias was in the midst of them, treating about 
some public business. But on a sudden he threw 
himself upon tiie ground, in the midst of his dis- 
course; and after having lain there some time witli- 
out speaking, as if he had been in a trance, he HAed 
up his head, and turning it round began to speak 
with a feeble trembhng voice, which he gradually 
quickened : and when he saw the whole assembly 
struck dumb with Iiorror, he threw off" his mantle, 
tore his vest in pieces, and ran halfnaked to one of 
the doors of the theatre, crying out that he was 
pursued by * the Mothers.' From a scruple of 
religion, no one durst touch or stop him ; all there- 
fore making way, he reached one oi' the city-gates, 
though he no longer used any word or action, like 
one that was heaven-struck and distracted. His 
wife who was in the secret, and assisted in the s tra- 
tagem, took her children, and went and prosti 
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herself as a supplicant before the altars of the god- 
desses. Then pretending that she was going to seek 
her husband, who was wandering about in the fields, 
she met with no opposition, but got safe out of the 
town ; and so both of them escaped to Marcellus at 
Syracuse, The people of Enguium adding many- 
other insults and misdemeanors to their past faults, 
Marcellus came and had them loaded with irons, 
in order to punish them. But Nicias approached 
him with tears in his eyes, and kissing his hands 
and embracing his knees, implored pardon for all 
the citizens, and for his enemies first. Upon this, 
Marcellus relenting set them all at liberty, and did 
not permit his troops to commit the least disorder 
in the city ; at the same time bestowing upon 
Nicias a large tract of land, and many rich gifts. 
These particulars we learn from Posidonius the 
philosopher. 

Marcellus*' after this, being called home to a 
war in the heart of Italy, carried with him the most 
valuable of the statues and paintings in Syracuse, 
that they might embellish his triumph, and be. an 
ornament to Rome. For, before this time, that city 
neither possessed nor knew any curiosities of this 
kind ^, being a stranger to the charms of t-aste and 
elegance. Full of arms taken from barbarous nations 
and bloody spoils, and crowned as she was with 
trophies and other monuments of her triumphs, 
she afforded not a cheerful and pleasing spectacle 
fit for men brought up in ease and luxury, but 
wore a look aweful and severe. And as Epaminondas 

^' Before he left Sicily, he gained a considerable victory over 
Epicydes and Hanno ; in which he slew great numbers, and took 
many prisoners, besides eight elephants. (Liv, xxv. 40.) 

^^ Upon this Livy (ib.) piously moralises, and Polybius appro* 
priates an excellent chapter (ix. 10.) to the inquiry, * Whether 
the Romans did well in transmitting home the ornaments of con- 
quered cities ? ' A little of the mondity of these writers might have 
been circulated in the French armies, with no disadvantage to )m« 
)iappy Italy (1806.) ♦ 
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called the plains of Bix-otia * the orctieBtra^ 
Mars,' and Xenophon Eptiesus ' the arseDal of war/ 
so in my opinion (to use the expression of Pindar) 
one might then have stiled Rome * the temple of 
frowning Mars''\' 

Thus Marcellas became more acceptable to the 
people, because he adorned the city with curiosities 
in the Grecian taste, whose variety as well as grace 
and elegance delighted the spectator : but the graver 
citizens preferred Fabius Maximus, who when he 
took Taretitum, brought nothing of that kind away. 
The money indeed and other rich moveables he 
carried off", but he suffered the statues and pictures 
to remain, using this memorable expression, " Let 
" us leave the Tarentines their angry deities "." 
They blamed the proceedings of Marcellus, in the 
6rst place, as must invidious for Rome, because he 
had led not only men, but the very gods in captivity 
and triumph ; and next, because he had corrupted 
a people inured to agriculture and war, wholly un- 
acquainted with luxury and sloth, and (as Kuripidw 
says of l]ercules) ^^H 

Rough and unbred, but great on great occasions ^), ^^^| 

by furnishing them with an occasion of idleness 



6' Or ' stage,' on account of the bailies there fooeht, • which 
he looked upon as gaines,' saya Dacier. How forcibi; doea t' 
last word remind tlie reader of Cowper, one of the luost e 
poetical, and miserable of men ! 

War is a game which, were their subjects wise. 
Kings would not play at. Nations would do well 
T extort their trunclieona from the puny hands 
Of heroes, whose inhrm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mischiefs ; and who spoil, 
Because men suffer it, their toy the world. 
Xeeophon's espresgion occurs in his Hellenic, iii. 
<■' Pyth. ii. 

* See the Life of F.ibius I^Iaximus, p. 98. 
'"' A verse (]uotcd more than once by I'lularch.* 
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and vain discourse ; for they now began to spend a 
considerable part of the day in disputing about arts 
and arti^sts. But notwithstanding such censures, liiis 
was the very thing in which Marcellus exulted* even 
to the Greeks themselves, that he first taught the 
Romans to esteem and admire the exquisite per- 
formances of Greece, to which they had been pre- 
viously strangers. 

Finding upon his return that his enemies opposed 
his triumph, and considering that the war was not 
quite finished in Sicily, as well as that a third triumph 
might expose him to the envy of his fellow-citizens^, 
he so far yielded, as to content himself with leading 
up the greater triumph on mount Alba, and entering 
Bome with the less. The less is called by the 
Greeks ^ evan,' and by the Romans ^ an ovation^' 
In this, the general does not ride in a triumphal cluU 
riot drawn by four horses, he is not crowned with 
laurel, neither has he trumpets sounding before him ; 
but he walks in sandals, attended with the music of 
many flutes, and wearing a crown of myrtle ; htp 
appearance therefore, having in it nothing warlikd, 
is rather pleasing than formidable. This is to me t 
plain proof that the triumphs of old were distin^ 
guished, not by the importance of the achievement, 
fallt by the manner of it*s performance. For those, 
who subdued their enemies by fighting battles and 
spilling much blood, entered with the martial and 
dreadful pomp of the greater trumph, and (as is cus- 
tomary in the lustration of an army) wore crowns of 
laurel, and adorned their arms with the same. But 
when a general, without fighting, gained his point 
by treaty and the force of persuasion, the law decreed 

^^ Our author mentiona but one triumph before thi^ namely, 
chat over the Gauls, nor do oAer writers speak of any more : and 
instead of ^^^^6^ an ancient MS. gives us ^fttrn^ which is the reading 
Mlowed by Dacier. If it be the true one, it must be translateo, 
*' his former triumph had exposed him to envv/ But, as Plutar^ 
afterward expressly 8a3rs, that Marcellus haa r^s i^«/M^ * three 
trionphs,' we have retained the common reading i though we ae* 
knowledge, that he mighn be mtvlaken ia th« matter *f Act. 
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sisccfir rxoi icyt ^nvd cr^B. which ii 
^-i II r^i;i:iij :c ir^. :':r -ipcx have the same 
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wssaaz^ isd Bsssri zz zxr «dxr tziisMaph ; hot the 
Greeaij X27c vT^rscei n lo a vcfd veil 
siiisr Jaaz-issre. zxL^rzziZ ? is pnxesskn i 
jOBie 3&Bk<cr^ k. i>:ac-<zr ct tocchas^ vbom they call 
£vi2S irii Tizazzz-.^^ Tzt truth of the matter it 
as iaoov^s : i: «u rs^rncur for the ge n e r als in the 
greaier trisinids cc hsszikii 2a os:. az&d in the less 
a Beep, in ^ ^^^ ftrii. vcesce the word ^ omtion/ 
L'pcn lis occislor. f: i^ worm oar vfaile to observe, 
hoT diSez^zLi ±e i:isd:;:uoD$ of the Spartan were 
trozz: those oi the Roczran legislaiure, with r e spect 
to sacri£ce& In Sparta the geceral. who had put a 
period to a war bjr poiicv or persuasioD, sacrificed n 
bullock ; while he« whose success had been owing to 
force of arms, offered only a cock. For, though they 
were a very warlike people, they thought it more 
honourable and more worthy of a human being to 
succeed by eloquence and wisdom, than by courage 
and force/ But this point I leave to be considered 
by the reader. 

When Marcellus was chosen the fourth time 
consul, the Syracusans at the instigation of his ene- 
mies came to Rome to accuse him, and to complain 
to the senate that he had treated them cruelly and 
contrary to the &ith of treaties ^. It happened, that 
Marcellus was at that time in the Capitol, ofl^ring 
sacrifice. The Syracusan deputies went immediately 

^^ l*lie Syracusanii were scarcely arrived at Rome, before the 
ConhulH drtw Jots ibr their provincctt, and Sicily fell to Marcellus. 
I'iiib wfiH a heavy blow upoo tlie Syracusan deputies, and they would 
not have dared to prosecute their charge, luui not Marcellus volua* 
larily olica*d to change the provinces. (Liv. xxvi. 29> SO.) 
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to the senate, who were still sitting, and falling on 
their knees imjplored them to hear their complaints, 
and to do them justice : but the other consul re- 
pulsed them with indignation, because Marcellus 
was not there to defend himself. Marcellus how- 
ever, being informed of it, came with all possible 
expedition, and having taken his chair of state first 
despatched some public business as consul. When 
that was finished, he descended from his seat, and 
went as a private person to the place appointed for 
the accused to make their defence in, giving the 
Svracusans an opportunity of substantiating their 
cnarge^ - But they were much confounded to see 
the dignity and unconcern, with which he behaved ; 
and to find the man, who liad been irresistible in 
arms, still more aweful and terrible in his robe of 
purple. Nevertheless; encouraged by his enemies, 
they opened the accusation in a speech mingled 
with lamentations; the sum of which was, " That, 
^^ though friends and allies of Rome, they had 
^ suffered more damage from Marcellus, than some 
^* other generals had permitted to be done to a 
5* conquered enemy.*' To this Marcellus replied ^ ; 
•*^ That, notwithstanding the many instances of their 
f^ criminal behaviour toward the Romans, they had 
^' suffered nothing but what it was impossible to 
^^ prevent, when a city was taken by storm : and 
** that Syracuse was so taken was entirely their own 
** fault, because he had often summoned it to sur- 
f^ render, and they had refused to listen to him. 
** That, in short, they were not forced by their 
^^ tyrants to commit hostilities, but they had them- 
** selves set up tyrants for the sake of going to 
^' war.'* 

The reasons of both sides thus heard, the Syra* 
cusans according to the usual custom withdrew; 
and Marcellus went out with them, leaving it to 

^ When the Syracusans had finished their accusations against 
Marcellus, his coliegue Lsevinus ordeced them to withdraw ; but 
Marcellus desirecl that they might tt ^tt defence. 

1 
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his coUegue to collect the votes. While he stood 
at Ibc door of the senate-house", he was neicJier 
moved with any apprehension about the issue oT 
the cause, nor with any resentment agaimt the 
Syracusans, so as to change his usual deportment, 
but with the utmost mildness and decorum he waited 
for the event. When the cause was decided, and 
he was declared to have gained it ^'*, the Syracusam 
fell at his feet, and besought liim with tears to paik 
don not only those who were present, but to take 
compassion upon the rest of their citizens, who 
would ever acknowledge with gratitude the favour. 
Marcellus, moved by their entreaties, not only par* 
doned the deputies, but continued his protection to 
the other Syracusans ; and the senate, approving the 
privileges which he bad granted, confirmed to them 
their liberty, their Jaws, and their remaining posses- 
sions. For this reason, beside other signal honours 
with which they distinguished Marcellus, they made 
a law that, whenever lie or any of his descendents 
entered Sicily, the Syracusans should wear garlands 
and ofler sacrifices to the gods. 

After this Marcellus marched against Annibal. 
And though almost all the other consuls and gene- 
rals, after the defeat at Cannse, availed themselves 
of the single art of avoiding an engagement with 
that chieftain, and not one of them durst meet him 
fairly in the field, Marcellus adopted quite adiflercnt 
method. He was of opinion that Annibal, instead 
of being himself worn out by length of time, would 



'' While the cause was debating, he went to the Capital, to U 
liie iiaines of the new Itvies. (Liv. ib. 31, 32.) 

'* The conduct of Marcellufi, upon the taking of Syracuse, WM 
not entirely approved at Home. Some of the senators, remem- 
bering the attachment which king Hiero had upon al) occaaiont 
shown to their republic, could not help condemning their genend 
for having given up the city to be plunilered by his soldiers. The 
Syracusans were not in a condition to miike good their party against 
an army of nercuiBrics, and were therefore reluctantiv obNgt ' 
yield to the tiinee, and obey the nainiften of Annibal wlio * 
numdcd the army. 
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insensibly waste the strengtb of Italy, and that the 
3IQW cautious maxims of Fabius were not adapted to 
cure the malady of his country ; since, by pursuing 
them, the flames of war could not be extinguished, 
until Italy was consumed : just as timorous physicians 
neglect to apply strong though necessary remedies, 
^linking the ^stemper will ^te with the strength 
of the patient 

Ip the first place, he recovered the best towns of 
the Samnites, which had revolted. In them he found 
considerable magazines of corn, and an immense 
quantity of money, beside making three thousand of 
Annibid's men in their garrisons prisoners. Next, 
when Cneius Fulvius the proconsul with eleven tri- 
bunes was slain, and the greatest part of his army 
cut in pieces by Annibal in Apulia, he sent letteiB 
to Rome to exhort the citizens to be of good courage, 
for he himself was on his march to drive Annibal 
out of the country ^» The reading of these letters, 
however, Livy informs us, was so &r from removing 
their grief, that it added terror to it ; the Romana 
reckoning the present danger so much greater than 
the past, as Marcellus was a greater man than 
Pulvius< 

Marcellus then going in quest of Annibal, ac- 
cording to his promise, entered Lucania, and found 
hi^ encamped on inaccessible heights near the city 
Numistro. Marcellus himself pitched his tents upon 
the plain, and the next day was the first to draw up 
his forces in order of battle. This Annibal did not 
decline, but descended from the hills, and a combat 
ensued, indecisive indeed but fierce and bloody: 
for, though it began at the third hour '^, night with 
difficulty put a stop to it. Next morning early, 

^ The Latin annotator observes, on the autboritv of Livy, tha^ 
instead of ;^iv we should here read x«f «*» and thea the passage 
will stand ; ' He himself was on hia march against Annibal, and 
would take care that his joy should be very short-lived/ 

The passage of LivY> quoted below, is xxviL 2. 

'® Nme o'clock in toe morning.* 
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Marcellus again marshalled his army, and posting it 
among the dead bodies, challenged Annibal to a 
fresh contest for the decision of the victory. But 
that chieftain chose to draw off; and Marcellus, 
after he had gathered the spoils of the enemy and 
buried his own dead, marched in pursuit of him. 
The Carthaginian laid many snares for him, but be 
escaped them all ; and having the advantage too in 
all skirmishes, his success was regarded with admira- 
tion. Wiien the time therefore of the next election 
came on, the senate thought proper to summon the 
other consul from Sicily'', rather Ihan recall Mar- 
cellus who was grappling with Annibal ; and, upon 
his arrival, ordered him to declare Quintus Fulvius 
dictator. For a dictator is tiot chosen either by the 
people, or by the senate ; but one of the consuls or 
prffitors, advancing info the assembly, nooiinates 
whom he pleases. Hence some think that the term 
dictator comes from dicere, which in Latin signifies 
* to nominate '^' but others assert that the dictator 
is so called, because he refers nothing to plurality of 
voices in the senate, or to the snffiages of the people, 
but issues his orders at his own pleasure, ror the 
orders of magistrates, which the Greeks call tUatag- 
mata, the Romans call edicta (that is, ' edicts.') 

The collegue "^ of Marcellus was disposed to ap- 
point another person dictator ; and, that he might 
not be obliged to renounce his own opinion, be leA 
Rome by night and sailed back to Sicily. The 
people therefore named Quintus Fulvius dicta 



" On the siiggeElion of Marcellus liimself, who representl 
Ihem by letter the importance of his continuing to prew upflT^ 
nibal : this letter llic prirtor cncloied in that, by whieb ttw I 
recalled LicviniiE. (Lit*, xxvii. 4.)* 

" This is Varro'g opimon (Do L.L. iv. U.) The other il 
of Dion. Halic V, 1** 

" Lffiviniu, who wished to hove nominated M. VuleriiiB Mectaln 
dictator. As he left Home abruptly, «nd enjoined tJie pnctor not 
to nominate Fulvius. the tribunes of the people look upon ibem ta 
do it, «nd the senate pot the nomination confirmed by Marc( 
(Liv.ib.S.) 
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and the senate wrote to Marcellus to confirm the 
nomination, which he did accordingly. 

Marcellus was appointed proconsul for the year 
following : and having agreed with Fabius Maxirou9 
the consul by letter, that Fabius should besiege Ta- 
rentum, while he himself should observe the mo- 
tions of Annibal and prevent his relieving the place, 
he marched after him with all diligence, and came 
up with him at Canusium. And as Annibal con«. 
tinually shifted his camp, to avoid a battle, Marcel- 
lus watched him closely, and took care to keep him 
in sight. At last commg up with him as he was eo^ 
camping, he so harassed him with skirmishes, that he 
brought him to an engagement ; but night quickly, 
came on, and parted the combatants. Early next 
morning, he drew his army out of the entrench- 
ments, and marshalled them in order of battle ; so 
that Annibal in great vexation assembled the Cartha- 
ginians, and entreated them to exert themselves 
more in that battle, than they had ever done before: 
** For you see," said he, " that we can neither take 
<< breath, after so many victories already gained, 
*' nor enjoy the least leisure in our superiority, un- 
^^ less this man be driven off." 

After this a battle ensued, in which Marcellus 
seems to have miscarried by an unseasonable move- 
ment ^^. For, seeing his right wing hard pressed, 
he directed one of the legions to advance to the 
front to support them. This movement threw the 
whole army into disorder, and decided the day in- 
£ivour of the enemy, two thousand seven hundred 
Romans being slain upon the spot. Marcellus re- 
treated into his camp, and having summoned his 
troops together told them : '' He saw the arms and 
^< bodies of Romans in abundance before him, but 

''^ The movement was not unseasonable, but ill-executed. Livy 
says, the right wing gave way faster than they needed to have 
done ; and the eighteenth legion, which was ordered to advance 
from rear to front, moved too slowly: this occasioned the dis- 
order, (xxvii. 12.) 
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*' not one Roman." On their im\>1onvg tbrgiv^ 
ness, he said, " He would not forgive Ihetn while 
*• vanquished, but when ihey came to be victorious, 
'* he would ; and that he would lead them into the 
" field again the next day, that the rewa of their 
" victory might reach Rome before that of their 
" flight." Previously to dismissing them, he gave 
orders that barley should be measured out instead of 
wheat", to those companies which had turned their 
backs. His reprimand made such an impremon 
upon them, that though many of them were smart- 
ing under dangerous wounds, there was not a man 
who did not feel more pain from Marcellus' words, 
than fi-om his own gashes. 

Next morning the scarlet robe, which was the 
ordinary signal of battle, was hung out early ; and 
the dishonoured companies obtained leave, on their 
earnest request, to be posted in the foremost h'ne; 
after which, the tribunes drew up the rest of the 
troops in their proper order. When this was re- 
ported to Annibal, he exclaimed ; " Ye gods, what 
" can one do with a person, who is not affected vdth 
" either good or bad fortune? This is the only man, 
" who will neither give any time to rest when he is 
" victorious, nor take any when he is beaten. We 
"must even resolve to fight with him for ever; 
" since, whether prosperous or unsuccessful, a prin- 
*• ciple of confidence, or of shame, equally impels 
" him to new attempts and farther exertions of 
" courage." 

Both armies then engaged; and Annibal, seeing 
no advantage gained by either, ordered his elepliants 
to be brought forward into the first line, and to be 
pushed against the Romans. The shock of them 
caused at first extreme confusion in the Roman 
front; but Flavins a tribune, snatching an ensign- 
staff from one of the companies, advanced, and with 



'^ Til! a was a common puDishnieiit. Des ids which, he o 
that ihc utEcers of ihose c04]:i(>anies thonld continue all day tong 
with their Kwords drawn, and without their girdles, (Id. ib. 13.) 
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the point of it wounded the foremost elephant. The 
beast on this turned back, and ran upon the second^ 
the second upon the next that followed, and so on 
till they were all throMrn into extreme disorder. 
Marcellus, observing this, ordered his horse to fail 
furiously upon the enemy, and taking advantage of 
the confusion already made, to put them entirdy to 
the rout Accordingly, they charged with extra- 
ordinary vigour, and drove the Carthaginians to 
their entrenchments. The slaughter was dreadfiil; 
and the fail of the killed, and the plunging of the 
wounded elephants, much contributed to it. It is 
said, that more than eight thousand Carthaginians 
fell in this battle ; of the Romans not above three 
thousand were slain, but almost all the rest were 
wounded ^^ This gave Annibal an opportunity of 
decamping silently in the night, and removing to a 
considerable distance from Marcellus; who on ac-^ 
count of the number of his wounded was not able 
to pursue him, but retired by easy marches into 
Campania, and passed the summer in the city of 
Sinuessa ^^ to refresh his soldiers. 

Annibal, thus disengaged from Marcellus, made 
use of his troops now at liberty, and securely over* 
ran the country, burning and destroying all before 
him. This gave occasion to unfavourable reports 
against Marcellus at Rome ; and his enemies incited 
Publius Bibulus, one of the tribunes of the people, 
a man of violent temper and a vehement speaker^ 
to accuse him in form. Accordingly Bibulus often 
assembled the people, and endeavoured to persuade 
them to take the command from him, and give it to 
another : " Since Marcellus," said he, " only ex- 
*^ changed a few thrusts with Annibal, and then 
^^ left the stage, and is gone to the hot-baths to re- 
" cruit himself ^V 

f^ PermuUi. Livy, xxvii. 14.* 

77 Livy (ib. 20.) says, in Venusia, which being much nearer 
Canttrium, was more conrenient for the wounded men to retire to. 
7^ There were hot-baths near Sinuessa, as Strabo (v.) informs 
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UxToeHiB v» appiis cd of these p ne ti cei 
y-.TT, he ien liii samj in chu^ wiiii bm 
\i*z.^^ xad vect to Rome to make his defence; 
UpoD hs ^rTiTai, be focnd an impeachmeDt framed 
out ox vxse calusuiies. And the dav fixed €x hear* 
ing it being coice. az>d the people assembled in thci 
naminian Circus, Bibulas ascended the tribunes' 
seat, ax^ adduced his charge. Marcrellus* answer 
vas brief and plain : but manv persons of distinction 
among the citizens strenooufly exerted themselves^ 
and spoke with ar.uch freedom ; exhorting the people 
not to judge worse of Marcellus than the enemy 
himself had done, by fixing a mark of cowardice upon 
the only general, whom Annibal declined to engage 
as anxiously as he had sought to engage with others. 
These remonstrances had such an eflect, that the 
accuser was totally disappointed in his expectations ; 
for Marcellus was not only acquitted of the charge^ 
but a fifth time chosen consul. 

As soon '^ as he had entered upon his o&ce^ be 
Tisited the cities of Tuscany, and by his personal 
influence allayed a dangerous commotion, that tend* 
ed to a revolt. On his return, he was de^rous to 
dedicate to Honour and Virtue the temple, which 
he had built out of the Sicilian spoils ; but he was 
opposed by the priests, who would not consent that 
two deities should be contained in one temple "^^ 

ttf, but none near Veniuia. If Marcellus tlierefore went to the 
latter place, this satirical stroke was inapplicable. Accordingly, 
Livy (id. 21.) does not apply it; he only makes Bibulus say, Uiat 
* Marcellus passed the summer in quarters.' 

7> Before, if we may trust Livv, ib.* 

*<> lliey said, if the temple should be struck with thunder and 
lightning, or if any other prodigy should happen to it demandinf 
expiation, they should not know to whether of the deities they 
ought to oflter the expiatory sacrifice. Marcellus therefore* to 
satisfy the priests, began a second temple to Virtue, so placed with 
regard to tnat of Honour, that by a happy architectural morality 
the hitter could only be approached through the former, and the 
work was carried on with great diligence ; out he did not live to 
dedicate it. (Id. ib. 25.) His son consecrated both the temples 
about four yuam afWrward. 
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Taking this Opposition ill, and considerihg it as omi* 
nous, he began another temple. 

There were many other prodigies ®*, which gav6 
him uneasiness. Some temples w^re struck with 
lightning; in that of Jupiter, rats gnawed the gold^ 
it was even reported that an ox spake, and that there 
was a child living born with an elephant's head x 
and, when sacrifices in expiation of these prodigies 
were offered, there were no tokens of success. The 
augurs therefore detained him in Rome, notwith- 
standing his impatience and eagerness to be gone. 
For nevei' was man so passionately desirous of any 
thing, as he was of fighting a decisive battle with 
Annibal. It was his dream by night, the subject of 
bis conversation all day with his friends and col- 
legues, and his sole request to the gods, that he 
might meet Annibal fitirly in the field. Nay, I really 
believe, he would have been glad to have had both 
armies surrounded with a wall or entrenchment, and 
to have fought within that enclosure. Had he not 
indeed already attained such a height of glory, had 
he not given so many proofs of hi^ equalling the most 
illustrious generals in prudence and discretion, I 
should say that he yielded to puerile and extrava* 
gant ambition, unsuitable to his years ; for he was 
above sixty, when he entered upon his fiflh cou* 
sulate. 

At last the expiatory sacrifices being such as the 
soothsayers approved, he set out with his coUegue ^ 
to prosecute the war, and fixed his camp between 
Bantia and Venusia. There he tried every method 
to provoke Annibal to a battle, which that chieftain 
constantly declined. But perceiving that the con- 

*' Not all of them at Rome, however: the temples struck widi 
lightning were those of Fortune and Mars at Capua, and the ex- 
ploit of the rats or mice, which Cicero humorously ridicules (De 
Div. iL 27.)> at Cumae.* 

** Um coUegue joined him firom aotolber quarter of the country. 
(LIt. ib.) 

VOL. II. 2 F 
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suls had ordered some troops to go and besiege the 
citv of the Epizcphyrian or Western Locrians '*', he 
lai^ an ambuscade on their way under the hiJI of 
Reteha, and killed two thousand live hundred of 
them. This added stings to Marcellus' desire of 
an engagement, and made him draw nearer to the 
enemy. 

Between the two armies was a hill, which afforded 
a tolerably strong post ; it was covered with thickets, 
and on both sides were hollows, whence issued 
springs and rivulets. The Romans were surprised 
that Annibal, who came first to so advantageous a 
place, had not taken possession of it, but left it for 
the enemy. He did indeed think it a good place 
for a camp> but a better for an ambuscade, and for 
that purpose he chose to use it. He filled therefore 
the thickets and hollows with a considerable number 
of archers and spearmen, assuring himself that the 
convenience of the post would draw the Romans to 
it. Neither was he mistaken in his conjecture. Pre- 
sently nothing was talked of in the Roman army, 
but the expediency of seizing this hill ; and, as if 
they had been all generals, they set forth the many 
advantages which they should have over the enemy 
by encamping, or at least raising a fortification upon 
it. Thus Marcellus was induced to go, with a few 
horse, to take a view of the hill ; but, before he 
went, he offered sacrifice. In the first victim which 
was slain, the soothsayer showed hira the liver with- 
out a head ; in the second the head was imusuallv 
plump and large, and the other tokens appearing 
remarkably good, seemed sufficient to dispel the 
fears of the first : but the sooth.sayers declared that 
tiiey were the more alarmed upon that very account, 
for when highly favourable signs suddenly follow 



'> Thia was not a drtacliinent from the forces of tht- 
nliich they did iiol choou: to ncuken, when in tht sij^ht nfsucb an 
enemy as AimibAl ; but conuned of troops drawn from Sicily, and 

from llie (jarrisoii of Tarcntoiii. (Id ib. 26.> 
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the most threatening and inauspicious ones, the 
strangeness of the alteration should the rather be 
suspected *\ As Pindar however observes^ 

Nor fire's red forcey oor braien gate^ 
Control the high behests of Fate. 

He therefore set out to view the place, taking with 
him his coUegue Crispinus, his son Marcellus who 
was a tribune, and only two hundred and twenty 
horse, among whom there was not a single Roman ; 
they were all Tuscans, except forty Fregellariiansi 
whose courage and fidelity he had sufficiently ex- 
perienced. Upon the summit of the hill, which (as 
we said before) was covered with trees and bushes, 
the enemy had placed a centinel, who without being 
himself seen, could see every movement in the Ro- 
man camp. Those who lay in ambush having intel* 
licence from him of what was going forward, kept 
close till Marcellus came very near ; and then all at 
once rushed out, spread themselves around him, let 
fly a shower .of arrows, and charged him with their 
swords and spears. Some pursued the fugitives, and 
others attacked those who stood their ground. Tbese 
were the forty Fregellanians : for the Tuscans hav- 
ing taken to flight at the first charge, the others 
closed in a body to defend the consuls, and conti- 
nued the fight, till Crispinus wounded with two ar- 
rows turned his horse to escape, and Marcellus be* 
ing transfixed between the shoulders with a lance 
fell down dead. Then the few Fregellanians who 
Remained, leaving the body of Marcellus, carried off 
his son who was wounded, and fled to the camp. 

In this skirmish there were not many more than 
forty men killed ; eighteen were taken prisoners, 
beside flve lictors. Crispinus died of his wounds a 

^ Nee id san^ (says Livy, ib.'26., upon whom tluB passage serves 
as a good comment) aruspici placuissCf fuid iuundum irunca $t 
turpia $xta ninrn lata afparuiuent.'^ 

S F 3 
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few days afterward ". This was a most unpar^efed 
misfortune, the Romans having lost both their con- 
suls in one action "". 

Annibal made little account of the rest, but when 
he knew that Marcellus was slain, he hastened to the 
place, and standing over the body a long time sur- 
veyed it's size and mien ; yet without speaking one 
insulting word, or exhibiting the least sign of joy, 
which might have been expected at the fell of so 
dangerous and formidable an enemy. ■ He stood 
indeed, awhile astonished at the strange death of so 
great a man ; and at last taking his signet from his 
finger", caused his body to be magnificently attired 
and burned, and the ashes to be put into a silver urn, 
and then placed a crown of gold iijion it, and sent it 
to his son. But certain Numidians, meeting those 
who carried the urn, attempted to take it from them ; 
and, aa the others stood upon their guard to defend it, 
the ashes were scattered in the struggle, irhen An- 
nibal was informed of it, he said to those who were 
about him, " You see it is impossible to do any thing 
" against the will of the Deity." He punished the 
Numidians indeed, but he took no fartlier care about 
collecting and sending again the remains of Mar- 
cellus, baieving it the ordinance of some god that he 



" He (li* not die till the Iflttcr end of the year, having named 
T. Maiilius Torquatua dictntDr, to hold the Coniitia. Some say he 
died at Tarentum, others in Campania. (Id. ib. S3.) 

•* This Livy deplores, pnrticularly as having hi^penetl * in w 
encounter not worth naming,' sine meniorando pricUo. (lb.) • 

*' Annibal imagined, that h« should have some opportunity or 
other of making use of this seiil to Km itdvaiita^e. But Criepiniu de- 
spatched inessenffcrs to all the neighbouring cities in the interest of 
Rome, ac^iainting them that Marcellus was killed, and AMubal 
master of his ring. This precaution preserved Salapia, in Apulia. 
Nay, the inhabitants turned the artifice of the Carthaginian upon 
himself. For admilling, in pretended deference to a fetter ecaled 
with that ring, six hundred of Aniiibai'ii men (niottt of iheni Koman 
■leserters] into the town, tlteyon asuddes raised Uio draw-b/idgM, 
■JUL in pieces titose wbo hod entered, mid with a showet ol' dartt 
ftnin the rnn.paru drove back tHc rest. (U. ib. 'ib.) 
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should die in this extraordinary manner, and that his 
ashes should be denied burial. This account of the 
matter we have from Cornelias Nepos, and Valerius 
Maximus; but Livy^ and Augustus Caesar affirm, 
that the urn was carried to his son, and that his re« 
mains were interred with the utmost magnificence. 

Marcellus' public donations, besides those which 
he dedicated at Rome, were a gymnasium which he 
built at Catana in Sicily, and several statues and 
paintings brought from Syracuse, which he placed in 
the temple of the Cabin m Samothracc, and in that 
of Minerva at Lindus. In tlie latter of these the 
following v^ses, as Posidonius informs us, were inr 
scribed upon the pedestal of his statue : 

Hie star of Rome, Marcellus here behold, 
For birth, for deeds of anus, by fame enrolFd. 
Seven times his fasces graced the martial plain, 
And by his thundering arm were thousanas slain. 

The author of this inscription combines wijth his 
five consulates the dignity or proconsul, with which 
he was twice honoured. His posterity continued ia 

freat splendour down to Marcellus, the son of Catus 
larceUus and Octavia the sisjter of Augustus % who 
died very young, in the oflSce of sedile, soon after 
he had married JuH^ the emperor's daughter. In 
honour of his memory, Octavia his mother dedicated 
to him a library ^, and Augustus a theatre, and both 
these public works received from him their appella- 
tion. 

^^ Livy (ib.) informs us, that Annibal buried the body of Mar- 
cellus on tne hill where he was slain. Of Augustus Caesar's works 
none are now extant. 

^^ His family continued afler his death a hundred and eiehty-five 
years ; for he was slain A. U. C. 54^6., and young Marceflus died 
A. U.C.731.,iEt.l9. 

'* According to Suetonius (Aug. xxix.) and Dion. liii. 1., it was 
not Octavia^ but Augustus, who dedicated this library. (L.) 

It was upon this young man, that Virgil composed those pathetic 
lines at the end of the sixth ^neid, which so deeply affected Octa- 
vi^ and drew from her so magnificent a recompttice.* 
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THESE are the particulars which we thouglit 
woitli renting from history concerning Marcellus 
and Pelopidas ; between whom there was a stroog 
resemblance in the gifts of nature, and in their Uvea 
and manners. For they were both men of heroic 
strength, capable of enduring the utmost faliRue, 
and eminent for their courage and magoaniraity. 
The sole difference is that Marcellus, in most of 
the cities which he took by assault, committed con- 
siderable slaughter ; whereas Epaminondas and Pe- 
lopidas never spilled the blood of any man whom 
they had conquered, nor enslaved any city which 
they had subdued. And it is affirmed that, if tbey^ 
bad been present, the Thebans would not have de- 
prived the Orchomenians of their liberty. 

As to their achievements, among those ofMarccUus 
there was none greater or more illustrious than his 
having beaten such an army of Gauls, both horse 
and foot, with a small body of cavalry (of which 
scarcely another instance ts on record) and slatn their 
prince wiih his own hand. Pelopidas hoped to have 
done soniething of the like nature, but he miscarried 
and lost his life to the tyrant in the attempt. With 
these exploits of Maicellus the signally -glorious 
battles of Leuctra and Tegyra?, however, may be 
compared. And on the other hand there is nothing 
of Marcellus', accomplished by secret ambuscade. 
which can he set against the hapjiy management of 
Pelopidas in effecting his return from exile, and 
taking off the Theban tyrants. Of all the enterprises 
indeed of the dark and guileful hand of art, that wta 
the master-piece. 

If it be said, that Annibal was a formidable enemr 
(0 the Komaqs, the Lacedemonians were certainly 
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the same to the Thebans. And yet it is on all hands 
agreed, that they were thoroughly beaten by Phelopi- 
das at Leuctra and Tegyras, whereas (according to 
Polybius) Annibal was never defeated by Marcellus, 
but continued invincible till he engaged with Scipio* 
We believe however with Livy, Caesar, and Cornelius 
Nepos among the Latin historians, and with king 
Juba ^' among the Greek, that Marcellus did some- 
time defeat Annibal, and even put his troops to 
flight, though he gained no advantage of him suffi- 
cient to turn the balance considerabl von his. side; 
whence one might even suspect, that the Cartha* 
ginian was then acting with the art of a wrestler^ 
who occasionally suflfers himself to be thrown. But 
what has been very justly admired in Marcellus is, 
that after such immense armies had been routed^ so 
many generals slain, and the whole empire almost 
totally subverted, he found means to inspire his 
troops with courage enough to make head against 
the enemy. He was the only man who, from their 
long-continued state of terror and dismay, roused 
the army to an eagerness for battle; and infused 
into them such a confidence and spirit that, far from 
tamely giving up the victory, they disputed it with 
the greatest zeal and obstinacy. For those very men, 
who had been accustomed by a run of ill-success to 
think themselves happy if they could escape Annibal 
by flight ^% where taught by Marcellus to be ashamed 
of coming off with disadvantage, to blush at the very 



9' This historian was Uie son oi Juua king of Nuinidia, who in 
the civil war sided with Pompey, and was slain by Petreius in single 
combat. The son, mentioned here, was brought in triumph oy 
Caesar to Rome, where he was educated in the learning of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

^ (^uos opimus 

Fallere et effugere est triumphus, (Hor. Od. IV. iv. 52.) 

But the tables were then turned, if we may trust a Roman 
and a poet upon the subject; for these words, supposed to be 
uttered at a later period of the war, are there put into Annibal's 
mouth.* 



ted if 
com- I 
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tliougiit of giving way, and to be sensibly affected 
they did not gain the victory. 

As Pelopidaa never lost a battle in which he com- 
mauded in person, and Marcellus won more than 
any Roman of his time, he who performed so many 
exploits, and was so hard to conquer, may perhaps 
be put upon a level with him who was never beaten. 
On the other hand it may be observed, that Mar- 
cellus took Syracuse, whereas Pelopidas failed in bis 
attempt upon Sparta. Yet in my opinion even to 
have approached Sparta, and to have been the first 
that ever passed the Eurotas in a fjoatile manner, 
was a more illustrious achievement than the con- 
quest of Sicily ; unless it be said that the honour of 
this exploit, as well as of that of Lcuctra, belongs 
rather to Epaminondas than Pelopidas, whereas the 
glory which Marcellus gained was entirely his own. 
For he, singly, took Syracuse; he, without his coJ- 
legue, defeated the Gauls ; he made head against 
Anuibal, not only without the assistance, but against 
the remonstrances of the other generals; and, chang- 
ing the face of the war he first taught the Romans 
to meet the enemy with a good countenance. 

As for their deaths, I praise neither the one nor 
the other, but it is with concern and indignation that 
I think upon the strange circumstances by which 
they were both attended. At the same time I ad- 
mire Annibal, who tbught such a number of battles 
as it would be a labour even to reckon, without evet 
receiving a single wound ; and I greatly approve the 
behaviour of Chrysantes in the Cyropa^dia'-^, who 
having the sword lifted up and ready to strike, upon 
hearing the trumpets sound a retreat, calmly and 
modestly retired without giving the stroke. Pelo- 
pidas however was somewhat excusable, because he 
was not only warmed with the heat of battle, but 
incited by a generous desire of revenge. And as 
Euripides says, 

^> Book h; at tlie begiDning. 
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The first of chiefs is he who wins fame's prize, 
And wins it not with life : the next, who dies, 
But dies in Virtue's anns ■ ^* 

In such a man, dying is a free act, not a passive 
submission to fate. But beside his resentment, the 
end proposed by Pelopidas in conquering, which was 
the death of a tyrant, not quite unreasonably ani- 
mated him to uncommon efforts ; for it was not easy 
to find another cause so noble and glorious, in which 
to exert himself But Marcellus without any urgent 
occasion, without that enthusiasm which oflen pushes 
men beyond the bounds of reason in time of danger, 
unadvisedly exposed himself, and died not like a 

general, but like a spy ; risking his five consulates, 
is three triumphs, and his royal trophies and spoils 
against a company of Numidians and Spaniards, who 
had bartered with the Carthaginians for their lives 
and survices: — an accident so strange, that those 
very adventurers could not forbear grudging them- 
selves such success, when they found that the Roman 
the most distinguished for valour, as well as for power 
and reputation, had fallen by their hands amidst a 
party of Fregellanian scouts. 

Let not this, however, be deemed an accusation 
against these eminent men ; but rather a complaint 
to them of the injury done to themselves, in having 
sacrificed all their other virtues to their intrepidity, 
and a free expostulation with them for having been 
so prodigal of their blood as to shed it for their own 
sakes, when it ought to have flowed only for their 
country, their friends, and their allies. 

Pelopidas was buried by his friends, in whose cause 
he was slain, and Marcellus by the enemies who slew 
him. The first was a happy and desirable thing, 

9-« By a critical coincidence, the intelh'gence of lord Nelson's 
victory and death at Trafalgar is now (Nov. 8, 1805) fresh in cir- 
culation : and the most obvious remark of an Englishman is, that 
though he would have preferred a less si^al success achieved with- 
out the loss of his hero, he cannot imagine any circumstance, by 
which that hero would have been more efTectually immortalised.* 

6 
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but the other was a greater and a more extraordinary 
one ; as gratitude in a friend for benefits received is 
not equal to an enemy's admiring the virtue, by 
which he has suffered. In the first case, there is 
inore regard to interest and expediency, than to 
inerit ; in the latter, real worth is the sole object of 
the honour conferred. 
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SUMMARY. 

His origin. Diffrent accounts of his estate : that of Detuet4us 
Phalereus oppose^. His friendship /or Clisthenes, Causes of his 
hostility to Themistocles. Their opposite principles. Equity rf 
Aristides. His integrity in the administration of the public 

finances. Deference for Miltiades. Valour and moderation at the 
battle of Marathon. Callias* crudty and injustice. Justice gf 

' Aristides. The excdlence of that virtue. Themistoele? gets him 
banished by Ostracism. The duration of that punishment at Athens : 
mode ofit^s in/Uetion. He is recalled: has an interview toith 
Themistodcs. Battle of Salamis. He concurs unth Themistodet 
in promoting Xerxes' retreat. Mardonius* proposal to the Athe- 
nians. Aristides despatclied to Sparta ^ to hasten the succours: 
elected general of the Athenian forces. Thei/ are perplexed by an 
oracle, xohich is explained to their satisfaction. Aristides appeases 
the disputes among the confederates. First skirmish with the bar^ 
harianSf in which the Athenians have the advantage. Death qf 
MasistiuSf general qf the Persian cavalry. Mardoniue projects to 
surprise the Greeks ; Aristides informed qf his design by the king 
qfMacedon : sooths the Athenians ^ who are dissatisfied with PaU" 
sanias. The Greeks wish to change their place of encampment, but 
meet with great inconveniences. The Lacedamonians, separated 

from the rest qf their forces, are attacked by Mardomus. Their 
steadiness. Pausamas* distress. Battle of Platcsce. Aristidee 
attacks the Greeks, who had sided with Mardonius. That generar$ 
death. The Greeks take possession qf the Persian camp, where 
they make great carnage. Herodotus refuted. Dispute about tlte 
prize qf valour settled by Aristides. Sacred frt fetched Jrons 
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Delphi to purify ike altars after their barbarian poUuHon. J'uNie 
Jestivals established by Aristides* decree^ in consequence of this 
victory. Form of government at Athens after the victory of 
Platee(B. The expedient of Themistodes rejected by Aristidee as 
unjust • Pride and arrogance ofPausanias : the mildneu qfCimon^ 
and the justice of Aristides^ attach the confederates to the Atheman 
party. Tax imposed by Aristides upon the Greeks. Federaium^ 
oath, pronounced by Aristides in the name of the Athenians. His 
public conduct. His poverty ^ continued till death.' moderaium 
at the time of Themistocles' disgrace : death aad JumeraL His 
daughters portioned at the public expense. 



Aristides, tlie son of Lysimachus, was of the 
tribe of Antiochus, and of the ward of Alopece. Of 
his estate we have different accounts. Some saj» 
that be was always very poor, and that he left two 
daughters behind him, who remained a long time 
unmarried on account of their poverty \ But Deme- 
trius the Pbalerean, in his ' Socrates,' contradicts this 
genera] opinion ; and states that there was a farm at 
Fhalera, which went by the name of Aristides, and 
that he was buried there. And, to prove that there 
was a competent estate in his family, he produces 
three arguments. The first is taken from the office of 
Archon '^j which made the year bear his name, and 

' An4 yet, by a law of Solon, the bride was to carry with her 
only three suits of clothes, and a little household stuff of small value. 
(L.) See Vol, I. p. 247. Plutarch engages in this inquiry, as M. 
Ricard observes, not fVom any deference to wealth, but because al 
Athens the rank of a citizen was determined, according to SoloQ t 
regulation, by his property.* 

* The Athenians reckoned their years by archons, as the Romant 
did tlicir's by consuls. One of the nine archons, who had all estates 
of the highest degree, was for this purpose chosen by lot from the 
rest, and had his naiue inscribed in the public registers : (L,) and 
from this circumstance those, upon whom the lot fell, were called 
the Eponymi. See the Life of Solon, Vol. I. p. 244., not. {39.) 
Demetrius the Phalerean was placed over Athens by Caasander, a 
few years after the death of Alexander the Great; and by an eqoh- 
able administration of ten years gained the bonoor of three baa* 
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which fell to him by lot ; and for this none took 
their chance but such as had an income of the highest 
degree, consisting of five hundred measures of corn, 
wine, and oil, who were thence denominated ^ Pen- 
tacosiomedimni/ The second argument is founded 
upon the Ostracism, by which he was banished, and 
which (they contend) was never inflicted on the 
meaner sort, but only on persons of quality, whose 
grandeur and family-pride made them obnoxious to 
the people. The last is drawn from the tripods, 
which Aristides dedicated in the temple of Bacchus 
upon account of his victory in the public games, and 
which are still to be seen, with this inscription; 
" The tribe Antiochis gained the victory, Aristides 
defrayed the charges, and Archestratus was the au« 
thor of the play." 

But this concluding argument, though in appear* 
ance the strongest, is in reality a very weak one. For 
Epaminondas, who (as every body knows) lived and 
died poor, and Plato the philosopher, who was not 
rich, exhibited very splendid shows : the one was at 
the expense of a concert of flutes at Thebes, and the 
other of an entertainment of singing and dancing per« 
formed by boys at Athens ; Dion having furnished 
Plato with the money, and Pelopidas Epaminondas ^ 
For why should good men inexorably decline the pre- 
sents of their friends? Though they may think it mean 
and ungenerous to receive any thing for themselves 
to lay up, or to gratify an avaricious temper, they 
need not refuse such offers as serve the purposes of 
honour and magnificence, without any views of profit 

As to the tripods, inscribed with the name of 

dred, or (according to Flin. H. N. xxxiv. 6.» and Varro cited by 
Nonius xii.) three hundred and sixty public statues. He was sub- 
sequently however condemned to death by the Athenians, though 
he escaped into Egjrpti and all his statues were destroyed on one 
day.* 

^^ But does it therefore follow, that Aristides must have had 
friends equally munificent? From his reply to his rich relation 
Calliasy toward the close of this Life, we may infer that he would 
not readily have incurred such an obligation for the mere purposes 
of parade, or perhaps for any purpose whatever*^ 
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I Aristides, Panffitius* plainly proves that Demetr^ 
I was deceived by the name. For, according to tb 

registers from tlie Persian to the end of thcPelopori 
l.nesian war, there were only two of the name dl 
LAristides, who won the prize in the choral exhibfl 
f Ifonsj and neither of them was the son of LysimachuAj 
Mhe former heing the son of Xenophihis, and the lal 
r ter having lived at a much later period, as appeaH 
► from the characters ', which were not in use till aflM 

Euclid's time, and likewise from the name of t/w 
' poet Archestratus which is not found in any record" 
I *r author during the Persian wars : whereas nwntioil! 

ifroficii made of a poet of that name, who brough^ 

' hh pieces upon the stage in the time of the Peloporti 

' nesion war °. But this argument of Panectius shoull 

I not be admitted without liirther examination. '^ 

And as for the Ostracism, every man distinguisha 

hy birth, reputation, or eloquence was liable to siifl^ 
r 1^ it ; since it fell even upon Peric/es" (ufor Damori 
'■because he was regarded as a man of superior abi^ 

ties. Besides, Idomeneus informs us that Aristidetf; 

^ Ponxiius of Rhodes, a great Stoic master, numbered Scipio i 
Iffclius itmong tils pupils, and accomijanied the fornicr into Eg< 
He had not howe\'i!r the extravagant austerity, nor the thottiy It 
of that school : but frequently quoted Plato, Anatotfe, Xcaoci 
Tliuoptotstus, Dicearcbus, &c. (See Cic. de Fin. iv. 28.) • 

> t'fx/iiibiuniif, which is the couuuon readiug. has bee 
changed by AI, Salvini to rpMupmiK. (L.) The Euclid tier 
tioned, whose Lite is wriUeu by Diog. Laert., was a dJalectic. 
Megftta, had been a pa|)il of Socrates, received Plato ( ilii?n i, 
yeoTd of age) into liis house upon tlic death of that pUilosupher. 
was about ninety ycuri^ anterior to ills nainesake, the Alcxandr 
geometer. From tins consideration Valerius Maximua haa I 
judiciuuerly rorrected (viii. 12. where he saya Plato referred 1 
who wislied to construct a cubic altar double of that already eru. 
at Delphi, to the geonicicr 'Euclid') by the substitution of them 
' Eiidoxus,' The laiter was also an eminent mathemaiiciaii, ta 
been before stated, iind was Plato's contemporary and friend.* 

* It was very possible for a poet, in his own life-time, to h 
his plays actea in the Peloponnciiian war, and in 
And therefore tlie inscription, wliich Plutarch mei 
belonged to th!» Aristides. (L.) Vossius, it may be a 
(it dues not appear why) placed Archestratus among 
flourished at a time not cert^nly known. A treatise of ft 
Elocution, ii still extant.* 
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was created first archon not by lot, but by the particu* 
lar appointment of the people. And if be was archon 
subsequently to the battle of Plata^B, as Demetrius 
himself writes % it is highly probable that, after such 
great actions and so much glory, his virtue might gain 
him that office which others obtained by their wealth* 
It is plain, however, that Demetrius laboured to re* 
move the imputation of poverty, as if it were some 
heavy evil, not only from Aristides but from Socrates 
too ; who (he says; beside a house of his own, had 
seventy mins* placed at interest in the hands of Crito. 
Aristides had a particular friendship for Clisthenes, 
who settled the popular government at Athens after 
the expulsion of the tyrants ^: yet he had at the same 
time the highest veneration for Lycurgus, the Lace- 
dsmonian, whom he considered as the most exceHent 
of lawgivers ; and this led him to be a favourer of 
aristocracy, in which he was always opposed by 
Themistocles, the leader of the party of the com- 
mons. Some indeed state that, neing brought up 
together from their infancy, even when boys they 
were always at variance, not only in serious matters 
but in their very diversions ; and their tempers were 
discovered from the first by that opposition. Hie 
one was insinuating, daring, and artful; variable, 
and at the same time impetuous in his pursuits : the 
other was solid and steady, inflexibly just, and in- 
capable even at play of using any falsehood, flattery, 
or deceit. But AnMo of Chios '^ writes that their 

7 But Demetrius wat mistaken ; for Aristides was never archon 
after the battle of PlataBss, which was fought 01. Ixxv. 2. In the 
list of archons the name of Aristides is found 01. Ixxii. 4., the year 
after the battle of Marathon, and 01. Ixxiv. 2., four years before 
the battle of Platsse. See Plutarch himself a little below. 

* But Socrates himself declares (in his Apology to hb judges) 
that, considering his poverty^ they could not in reason fine him 
more than one mina. 

9 These tyrants were the Pisistratide, who were driven out about 
OL Ixvii. S. Clisthenes was the grandson of the tyrant of Sicyon 
of Uiatname. 

'* Dacicr thinks, that it was rather Aristo of Ceos; hmmmt, at 
aPerisatetic he was more likely f wito tria^ini ty» ^yaJlww 
the other, who was a Stoic. . . u- . i^vi^: k-yu*. j 
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enmitv, which subsequently attained such a beighlf 

took it's rise from love. 

They were both, it, is said, violently enamoured 
of the same object (one at that time most eminently 
distinguished for persona! charms), and from the ex- 
cessive ardour of their passion, did not suffer their 
rivalry to expire with the beauty, by which it had 
been kindled ; but carried it vivid and blazing, as if 
it had been only fanned into a fiamc hy previous ex- 
ercise, to the administration of public afmirs. 

Themistocles, who was an agreeable conipaoion, 
gained many friends and became respectable in the 
strength of his popularity. Thus, wlwn be was told 
that " he would govern the Athenians extremely 
" well, if he would but do it with equily and without 
" respect of persons ;" he replied, " May I never sit 
" upon a tribunal, where my friends shall not 6od 
" more favour from nie than strangers." 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of his 
own in conducting the administration. For he would 
neither consent to any injustice to oblige his firiends» 
nor yet disoblige them by denying all their requests; 
and as he saw that many, depending upon their in- 
terest and connexions were tempted to do unwar- 
rantable things, he never sought that kind of support, 
but declared that a good citizen should place his 
whole confidence in advising and doing what was 
just and right. Nevertheless, as Themistocles made 
many rash and dangerous motions, and endeavoured 
to break his measures in every step of governmenr, 
he was obliged to oppose him equally in his turn; 
partly in selt-defence, and partly to lessen his power, 
which through the favour of the people was daily in- 
creasing. I'or he thought it better, that the com- 
monwealth should miss some advantages, than that 
Themistocles by gaining his point should come at 
last to carry all before him ". Hence it was that one 
" Both ih« caeiUBtry Biid the policy of this principle (cent tam- 
\ocbI : fnr dop« it not lend to bring & minority into di&repute, wbtt 
lIlG people (who Mc far from blind) tAscrve thein prouuscuonii 
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day^ \i^hen Themistocles was bringing forward some-* 
thing advantageous to the public, Aristides opposed 
it strenuously and with success ; but as he went out 
of the assembly, he could not forbear saying, " The 
** affairs of the Athenians will never prosper, except 
" they throw Themistocles and myself into the Bara^* 
" thrum *^** Another time, when he intended to 
propose a decree to the people, he found it strongly 
disputed in the council, but at last he prevailed ; 
having learned it's inconveniences however from the 
preceding debates, he withdrew it, just as the presi- 
dent was going to put it to the question, in order to 
it's being confirmed by the people. He frequently 
likewise offered his sentiments through a third per- 
son, lest by the opposition of Themistocles to himself 
the public good should be obstructed. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the government, 
his firmness was wonderful. Neither elated with 
honours, nor discomposed by ill success, he went 
forward in a moderate and steady manner, persuaded 
that his country had a claim to his gratuitous ser- 
vices, without the reward either of honour or profit* 
Hence it was, that when those verses of jEschylus 
concerning Amphiaraus were repeated on the stage. 

To be, and not to seem, is this man's choice ; 
Rea{Hng the fruits that in a rich mind grow, 
Whence sage advice and noble actions flow '^ — 

the eyes of the people in general were turned upon 
Aristides, as the man to whom this lofty encomium 

'2 Xhe Barathrum was a deep pit, into which condemned persons 
were thrown headlong. See Suio. and Harpocr. in voc, 

'S These verses are to be found in the * Sieee of Thebes by 
the Seven Captains.' They are a description of the genius and 
temper of Amphiaraus, given to Eteodes by the courier, who brings 
an account of the enemy's attacks and of the characters of the com- 
manders. Plutarch has changed one word in them' for another, 
which suited his purpose better ; reading ^iiuii«$ < just,' instead of 
mftf^ < valiant.' (L.) 

Sallust gives a similar encomium to Cato, in his parallel of that 
steady republican and Caesar, at the end of his Catilinarian War (sect. 
lviL)| whore it is added, Ua quo miniU gloriam petebat^ eo magis ilium 
Mdkequebaiur'^w[k idea, not unlike the reference made by Tacitus to 

VOL. U. 26 
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was most applicable. He was capable indeed of 
resisting the suggestions, not only of favour and 
affection, but of resentment and enmity also, wherever 
justice was concerned. For it is said that, when he 
was carrying on a prosecution against his enemy, 
and after he had brought his charge the judges were 
going to pass sentence without hearing the person 
accused, he sprung up to his assistance, entreating 
that he might be heard, and have the priviJe^ 
which the laws allowed. Another time, when he 
himself sat as judge between two private persons, 
and one of them observed, " That his adversary 
" had done many injuries to Aristides j** " Tell me 
" not that,** said he, " but what injury he has done 
" to you ; for it is your cause which I am judging, 
'^ not my own/* 

When appointed public treasurer, he made it 
appear that not only the archons of his timCy but 
their predecessors also had divided much of the 
public money to their own use, and particularly 
Themistocles ; 



-For he, with all Iiis wis(loni> 



Could ne'er command his hands. 

For this reason, when Aristides gave in his accounts, 
Themistocles raised a strong party against him, ac- 
cused him of having misapplied the public monev, 
and (according to Idomeneus) got him condemned. 
But the principal and most respectable of the citi- 
zens ^% incensed at this treatment of Aristides, inter- 
posed ; and prevailed, not only that he might be 
excused the fine, but re-elected chief treasurer. He 
now pretended that his former proceedings had been 
too strict, and keeping a gentler hand over those 
who acted under him, suffered them to pilfer the 
public money, without seeming to detect them or 

tlie images of Brutus and Cassius, w hich (he infonns us) rd matrix 
pnefufnctfufity guif.f non vidchantur, A character resemblinr t^at 
HI the text is sub-sequently ascribed to PliilopoDineii. Sec his Life.* 
'■» The court of the Areopagus interposed in his behalf. 
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1 ec^coning strictly with them : so that, fattening on 
the spoils of their country, they lavished their praises 
on Aristides, and heartily espousing his cause be- 
sought the people to continue him in the same 
department. But, when the Athenians were going 
tQ confirm it to him by their suffrages, h^ gave them 
this severe rebuke : " While I managed your finances 
^^ with all the fidelity of an honest man, I was loaded 
^^ with calumnies ; and now, when I suffer them to 
" be a prey to public robbers, I an) become a mighty 
"good citizen. But I assure you, I am more 
" ashamed of the present honour, than I was of the 
" former disgrace ; and it is with indignation and 
" concern that I see you esteem it more meritorious 
" to oblige bad men, than to take proper care of 
" the public revenue." By thus speaking and dis- 
covering their frauds, he silenced those who were 
recomn^ending him with so much noise and bustle, 
but at the same time he received real and valuable 
praise fro^i the worthiest of the citizens. 

About this time Datis, who had been sent by 
Darius under pretence of chastising the Athenians 
for burning Sardis *^, but in reality to subdue all 
Greece, arrived with his fleet at Marathon, and 
began to ravage the neighbouring country. Among 
the generals, to whom the Athenians entrusted the 
management of this war, Miltiades was first in dig- 
nity, and next to him in reputation and authority 
stood Aristides. In a council of war, which was then 
held, Miltiades voted for giving the enemy battle ^^ ; 
and Aristides, seconding him, added no little weight 
to his scale. The generals commanded by turns, 

■^ Nine or ten years before. This arrival took place 01. Ixxii. 2., 
B.C. 491.* 

>tf According to Herodotus (vi. 109.) the generals were much 
divided in theu: opinions: some were for Sghting, others not* 
Miltiades observing this, addressed himself to CtUlimachus of 
Aphidnse, who was polemarch, and whose power was equal to that 
of all the other generals ; and he declared for giving battle immedi- 
ately. Possibly, Aristides might have some share in bringing 
Calmnachus to this resolution. 

2 G 2 
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each Iiis day; but when it came to Aristtdes' turn, 
he surrendered his right to Miltiades, thus proving 
to his collegues that it was no disgrace to espouse 
and follow the directions of the wise, but thai on 
the contrary it answered several honourable and 
salutary purposes. By these means he quelled the 
spirit of contention, and bringing them to adopt 
the best opinion, strengthened the hands of Mil- 
tiades, who had now the absolute and undivided 
command ; the other generals no longer inaistiog 
on their own days, but entirely submitting to his 
orders ". 

In this battle, the main body of the Athenian 
army was pressed the hardest '*, because there for 
a long time the barbarians made their greatest 
efforts against the tribes Leontis and Antiochis ; 
and Themistocles and Aristides who belonged to 
those tribes, exerting themselves at their head with 
all the spirit of emulation, fought vitb so much 
vigour, that the enemy were put to fl^ht and driven 
back to their ships, feut the Greeks perceiving that 
the barbarians, instead of sailing to the islands in 
order to return to Asia, were driven in by the wind 
and currents toward Attica'", and fearing that 
Athens from it's defenceless state might fall an 
easy prey, marched home with nine tribes, and 

" Yet he would not fight, until his proi)cr day of coinmwid k- 
rived ; lert, through some lattnt spark of jculousy and envy my ot" 
the generftlB sIiouTd be led not to do their doty. (Id. ib, I lo ) 

'" The Atheiiiam and Plateans fought with surf* obstiiaie 
valour upon the right and left, that both the wings of the bartiwiui 
army were forced to fly. The Persians and Sacs however per- 
ceiving tliat the Athenian centre was weak, charged with such'lorce 
that they broke through it : this those on the ri^ht and left percei*«i. 
and bending the points of tlieir victorious wings iaimTdencicaei 
the Persians, and cut them in pieces. (Id, ib. 113., &c.) 

>t It was reported in those times, that the Alcmwoniie encou- 
raged the Persians to make a second attempt, by holdine up, » 
they approached tiie shore, a shield for a signal. Howler ih«c 
was, the Persian fleet endeavoured to double cape Sunium, miih t 
view to surprise the city of Athena before tbe army could ntun 

Hero(lotu« li«d collected the details of this battle from L-vf>.<>.it.. -' 

(Id. .b. 115, 116.) "-ye-witw^e.. 
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used such expedition that they reached the city in 
one day ^. 

Aristides was left at Marathon with his own tribe, 
to guard the prisoners and the spoils; and he justi- 
fied the public expectation : for though there was 
much gold and silver scattered about^ and rich gar* 
ments and other incalculable booty in the tents and 
ships which they had taken^ yet he neither had an 
inclination to touch any thing himself, nor permitted 
others to do it. Notwithstanding all his care, how* 
ever, some enriched themselves unknown to him; 
among whom was Callias, the torch-bearer ^^ One 
of the barbarians happening to meet him in a private 
place, and probably from his long hair and his fillet^ 
taking him for a king, prostrated himself before him ; 
and leading him by the hand, showed him a large 
quantity of gold hidden in a well. But Callias, not 
less cruel than unjust, took away the gold, and then 
murthered the man who had given him the inform- 
ation, lest he should disclose the thing to others. 
Hence, they tell us, the comic writers called his 

*^ From Marathon to Athens is about forty miles ; and this, for 
troops previously exhaused by a long and severe engagement, was 
a most extraordmary march. 

'' ^ Torch-bearers/ stiled in Greek A«iActM, were persons dedi- 
cated to the service of the gods, and admitted even to the most 
sacred Mysteries. Pausanias (i. 37.) speaks of it as a great happi- 
ness to a woman, that she had seen her brother, her husband, and 
her son successively enjoy this high office. Callias, it will appear 
in the sequel, was Aristides* cousin. 

^^ Both priests and kings wore fillets, or diadems. It is well 
known, that in ancient times those two dignities were generally 
vested in the same person; and such nations, as abolished the 
idngly office, still reserved the title of king for a nerson who minis- 
ter^ in the principal functions of the priesthoodf. ( L.) E. g« the 
Baiileus of Athens, the Rex Sacrorum of Rome, &c. (Liv. ii. 2., 
Dion. Halic. iv. 74., v. 1.), where the priests wife was also deno- 
minated Regina (Macrob- Saturn, i. 15.)> <md his house anciently 
Regia. See Serv. in Virs. ^n. viii. 363. In the theatre of Syra- 
cuse likewise an inscription, including the word BfM-iAirr«f, was 
discovered by count Gaetano in 1756 ; upon which M. Logotheta» 
canon of the cathedral of that city, contends that this title was 
givcD to the priocipal of the pricateises of Bacchus, ^-c. In this» 
iiowerar, he » njpgmA bw dift.Chev. La&doluuL* 
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family Laccoplufi, i. e. * enriched by the vdl/ jest- 
ing upon the place whence their founder dt«w bis 
wealth ^\ 

The year following, Aristides was appc^tited td 
the office of archon, which gave his name to tbat 
year ; though according to Demetrius the Dialerten, 
he was not archon till after the battle of t^ataeae, a 
little before his death. But in the public roisters 
^e find none of the nahie of Aristides in the list cf 
archons, after Xanthippides, in whose arcbonsbip 
Mar'donius was beaten at Platasae; whereas this 
name is on record immediately after Phanippua**, 
who was archon in the year of the battle of 
Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people were 
the most struck with his justice, because by it the 
public utility was the most promoted. Thus he, a 
poor man and a commoner, gained the royaJ and 
divine title of ' the Just,* which kings and tyrants 
have never coveted. It has been their ambition to 
be stiled Poliorceti, ' takers of cities;* Ctrtiunt, 
* thunderbolts;' A^cflwor^,* conquerors/ Nay, some 
have chosen to be called * Eagles* and • Vultures^:' 
preferring, it appears, the fame of strength and power 
to that of virtue. Whereas the Deity himself, to 
whom they are anxious to be compared and assimi- 
lated, is distinguished by three things, immortali^, 
power, and virtue; and of these, the last is the most 
excellent and divine. For space and the elements 
are everlasting ; earthquakes, lightning, storms, and 

^3 The French have a proverb, llic/ie comme un puifs ; wluchi 
Ricard seems to think, may be traced to this source. Wellt, in 
time of war, have frequently been made the receptacles of die 
most valuable property.* 

*■» From th^ rep^isteVs it appears, that Phanippus was archon 01- 
Ixxii. S. It was iherefore in this year, that the battle of Marathon 
war. t*onL':ht, B. C. i90. (See Corsini, Fast. Att. iii.) 

^^ The surname of Poliorcetcs was borne by Demetrius of 
Macidoii, those of Ceraunus and Nicanor by two of the Seletid 
of !Syrin, and those of Eagle and Vulture by two of the AntiOcfai 
of tlie latter kuigdom.* 
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torrents have an amazing power; but of justice^ 
nothing participates, without reasoning and thinking 
on God. And whereas men entertain three different 
sentiments with respect to the gods, namely, admi- 
ration, fear, and esteem ; it should seem that they 
admire and think them happy on account of their 
freedom from death and corruption, that they fear 
and dread them because of their power and sove- 
reignty, and that they love, esteem, and reverence 
them for their justice. Yet, though affected these 
three different ways, they desire only the two first 
properties of the Deity — immortality, which our 
nature will not admit, and power, which depends 
chiefly upon fortune — while they foolishly neglect 
virtue, the only divine quality within their reach ; 
not considering that justice alone confers a kind of 
divinity upon the life of those who flourish most in 
power, prosperity, and high station, while injustice 
renders it brutal. 

Aristides at first was much loved and respected 
for his surname of ^ the Just/ and subsequently as 
much envied ; the latter chiefly by the management 
of Themistocles, who caused it to be rumoured 
among the people, that Aristides had abolished the 
courts of judicature by drawing the arbitration of ;U1 
causes to himself, and was thus insensibly usurping 
sovereign power, though without it's usual attendants. 
The people, elevated with the late victory, thought 
themselves capable of every thing, and the highest 
respect little enough for them. Uneasy therefore 
at finding that any one citizen rose to such extra- 
ordinary honour and distinction, they assembled at 
Athens from all the towns in Attica, and banished 
Aristides by the Ostracism ; disguising their envy 
of his character under the specious pretence of 
guarding against tyranny. 

^ito'y fAiTet}My)^aifu, In this passage Aevt^ia-£^«i is used in the same 
sense as in 1 Cor. xiii. 5., a «y«»-ii » AoriZETAl >t«»>tc>, which it 
^we believe) a rare instance. Perhaps in this passage of Plutarch, 
mstead of •rt, we should read u. 




For the Ostracism was not a punishment for crimes 
and misdemeanors, but was very decently called a 
humbling and lessening of some excessive inBuence 
and power. In reality, it was a mild gratification 
of envy; for through it whoever was ofiended at the 
growing greatness of another discharged his spleen, 
not by any irretrievable infliction, but by only 
voting a ten years' banishment. As soon as it 
began to fall however upon the mean and the pro- 
fligate, it was wholly laid aside ; Hyperbohjs being' 
the last, who was exiled by it. 

The reason of it's turning upon such a wretch 
was the following: Alcibiades and Nicias, who were 
persons of the most considerable interest in Athens, 
had each his party ; but perceiving the people about 
to proceed to the Ostracism, and that one of them 
was likely to suffer by it, they consulted together, 
and joining interests caused it to fall upon Hyper- 
bolus. Upon which the people, full of indignation 
at finding this kind of punishment dishonoured and 
turned into ridicule, entirely renounced and abo- 
hslied it"^'. 

The Ostracism, to give a summary account of it, 
was conducted in the following manner: Every 
citizen took a piece of a broken pot or a shell, upon 
which lie wrote the name of the person he wished to 
have banished, and carried it to a part of the market- 
place enclosed with wooden rails. Tlie magistrates 
then counted the number of the shells; and if it did 
not amount to six thousand, the Ostracism stood for 
nothing: if it did, they sorted the shells, and the 
person whose name was found upon the greatest 
number was declared an exile for ten years, but with 
permission to enjoy his estate. 

At the time that Aristides was banished, when 
the people were inscribing the names on the shells, 
an illiterate burgher (it is said) came up to him a> 
some ordinary person, and giving him his shell, 
^esired him to write ' Aristides* upon it. The good' 
^■ 

" See the Life of Aicibwdes, II. 127.' 
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man, surprised at the adventure, inquired " Whether 
*• or not Aristides had ever injured him ? '* " No,*' 
said he, ^* nor do I even know him ; but it vexes 
** me to hear him every where called ' the Just'." 
Aristides made no answer, but took the shell, and 
having written his own name upon it, returned it 
to the man. When he quitted Athens, he lifted up 
his hands toward heaven, and agreeably to his 
character made a prayer very different from that of 
Achilles ^ ; namely, " That the people of Athens 
** might never see the day, which should force them 
" to remember Aristides/' 

Three years afterward, when Xerxes was rapidly 
advancing through Thessaly and Boeotia to Attica, 
the Athenians rescinded this decree, and by a public 
ordinance recalled all the exiles. The principal 
inducement was their fear of Aristides; for they 
were apprehensive that he would join the enemy, 
corrupt great numbers of the citizens, and draw 
them over to the interest of the barbarians. But 
they little knew the man. Before this ordinance of 
theirs, he had been exciting and encouraging the 
Greeks to defend their liberty ; and after it, when 
Themistocles was appointed to the command of the 
Athenian forces, he assisted him both with his per- 
son and his counsel; not disdaining to raise his 
worst enemy to the highest pitch of glory, for the 
public ffood. For when £urybiades the commander- 
in-chief had resolved to quit Salamis% and the 



^^ n. 1. 408—410., where he implores his mother to influence 
Jupiter in fitvour of the Trojans, to the destruction of his own 
countrymen, that they may feel the impotence of their chieftun, 
and weep over the effects of his injustice. He even goes farther 
(II. xvi. 97— -100.) in praying, that both the Grecians and their 
enemies may fall to a man by each other^s hands, and onif 
Patroclus and himself survive to rase the walls of Troy. Even 
Camillus, notwithstanding his ordinary moderation, was much len 
just and resigned upon a similar occasion than Aristides. See 
his Life, I. S77 * 

^9 Eurybiades was for standing aw^ for the {^t)f Corinth, that 
he might be near the land-army. But Themistodes clearly 9«w 
fhdi in the itraiu of Salamia dicy oould %)it tip Fenian flee|» 
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euemy'9 fleet taking advantage of the night, be/ore 
he coiild carry his purpose into execution, had sur- 
rounded the islands and almost blocked up the straits, 
without any one's perceiving that the confederates 
were thus hemmed in, Ari^tides sailed the same 
night from j^gina, and passed with the utnigit 
danger through the Persian fleet. As Boon as he 
reached Themistocles' tent, he desired to speak with 
him in private, and there addressed him in these 
terms: " You and I, Theniistocles, if we are wise, 
" shall now bid adieu to our vain and c/u'/dish dis- 
" putes, and enter upon a nobler and more salutary 
" contention, striving which of us shall contiibute 
"most to the preservation of Greece; you io 
" doing the duty of a leader and general, and I 
" in assisting you with my service and advice. I 
" find that you alone have hit upon the best roea- 
^ ** sure, ill advising to come to an immediate action 
" in the straits. And, though the a/lies oppose 
" your design, the enemy promote it For the sea 
** on all sides is covered with their ships; so thai the 
** Greeks, whether tliey will or not, must engage 
" and quit themselves like men, there beiog no 
*' room left for flight." 

To this Theniistocles replied, " I could have 
" wished, Aristides, that you had not been before- 
" hand with me in this noble emulation ; but 1 will 
** endeavour to outdo your happy beginning by my 
** future actions." At tlie same time he acqtiaiated 
him with the stralagem, which he had contrived to 
ensriare the barbarians^: and then desired him to 

which WBS greaitv supurior in niunbere, to much nwr^ sdvaniaM 
thnn in tlic j^ulf of* Cof iiiih. when; tiiere was on open a«si. (Hcrad 
viii. j7, 58., &c.) (L.I 

Tlie eiwuiiitf dialo^e is mare simply pwa hj the Hnje hincwian, 
lb. 79., who likewise infomis us (tb. 57.). (hat Ur- pro}eot rf 
• coming to nn iinmmlMle action' wns origiitally suEKt^lL-d hy t^* 
Alhoi^n Mncsiphilus, ajid unfairly iipiiioiifiuteu by 'HietiiiMtm-l ^^ . 

»> Thii stratagem •*u. (a wna « pcnon to acquaint tJie enemy, 
that lb" Hreeiw were going to quit iht- siniits of S«)aoua: MM 
.(}ierefo'^> ■''the Pubwdj wertj deairoiu to cru«h ihera nt Once' thig 
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go. and make it appear to Eurybiades, that there 
could be no safety for them without venturing a sea- 
fight in their present station ; for he knew, that 
Aristides had much greater influence over him, than 
he. In the council of war assembled upon this 
occasion, Cleocritus the Corinthian said to Themis- 
tocles ; " Your advice is not agreeable to Aristides, 
" since he is present, and says nothing.'* " You are 
" mistaken/' said Aristides, " for I should not have 
" been silent, had not Themistocles' counsel been 
" the most eligible. And I now hold my peace, 
** not out of regard to the man, but because I ap- 
" prove his sentiments." This counsel, therefore, 
the Grecian officers adopted. 

Aristides then perceiving that the little island of 
Psyttalia, which lies in the straits over-against 
Salamis, was full of the enemy's troops, put on 
board the small transports a number of the bravest 
and most resolute of his countrymen, and made a 
descent upon it ; where he attacked the barbarians 
with such fury, that they were all cut in pieces, 
except some of the principal persons, who were made 
prisoners. Among the latter were three sons of 
Sandauce the king's sister, whom he sent imme- 
diately to Themistocles ; and it is said that, in pur* 
suance of some oracle adduced by Euphrantides the 
soothsayer, they were all sacrificed to Bacchus 
Omestes. After this, Aristides placed a strong 
guard round the island, to take notice of such as 
were driven ashore, that so none of his friends miglit 

?erish nor any of the enemy escape. For about 
'syttalia the battle raged the fiercest^*, and (as ap- 
pears from the trophy erected there) the most stre- 
nuous cfibrts were made. 

When the engagement was over, Themistocles by 

must instantly fall upon them before their dispersion. See Herod, 
viii. 75. and the Life of Themistocles, I., 336., where likewise 
(p. 332.) a more detailed account is given of the barbarous sacri- 
iice «f the sons of Sandauce* or Sandaoe, mentioned bebw. 
X The battle of Sdattb ^rM fbiig^tM.'b»r. 1;, 8.-0; «8a 

6 
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wav ofsoaoding Aristides said, ^^ That thocgb great 
^ things were already achieved, greater still remaioed 
^ befaud ; for they might conquer Asia in Eaiope^ 
^ hj maldiig all the aifl they could to the Hdies- 
^ poot, to break down the bridge." Aristides how* 
erer exdaimed gainst the proposal, and bade him 
Aink no more of it, but rather consider and inquire 
into the speediest means of driving the Persians out 
€}£ Gree ce ; lest finding themselves shut up with 
aicfa iamense forces, and no waj left to escape, tbey 
shoold be impelled bj necessity to fi^t with the 
aKKt desperate courage. Upon this, Themistodes 
sent to Xerxes the second time by the eunuch 
Amaces, one of the prisoners ^% to acquaint him 
privately that the Greeks were strongly mclined to 
proceed immediatdy to the Hellespont, with a view 
of destroying the bridge which he had left there ; but 
diat, in order to save his royal person, he was exert- 
ing his best endeavours to dissuade them from it. 
Xerxes, terrified by this intelligence, made all pos- 
sible haste to the Hellespont; leaving Mardonius 
behind him with the land-forces, which consisted of 
three hundred thousand of his best troops. 

In the strength of such an army, Mardonius was 
very formidable ; and the fears of the Greeks were 
heightened by his menacing letters, which were in 
the following stile : " At sea, in your wooden towers, 
•* you have defeated landmen unpractised at the oar; 
•' but there are still the wide plains of Thessaly, 
^' and the fair fields of Boeotia, where both horse 
*• and foot may fight to the best advantage.'' To 
the Athenians he wrote separately, being authorised 
by the king to assure them that their city should be 

s> This expedient answered two puqK>8e8. It drove the king of 
Persia out of Europe ; and at the same time in appenrance conferred 
an obligation upon hini, which might be remembered to Themi>- 
toclcV advantage, whenever he came to have an occasion tor it. 
His first measure had been sent by Sicinus (see the Life of The- 
inistocles, I. 33().)i and the same person likewise, accordlnir u 
Herod, viiu 1 lo., was the bearer of the second. 
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rebuilt, large sums bestowed upon them, and the 
sovereignty of Greece placed in their hands, if they 
would take no farther share in the war ^. 

As soon as the Lacedaemonians received intelli* 
gence of these proposals ^, they were much alarmed, 
and despatched embassadors to Athens to entreat the 
people to send their wives and children to Sparta, and 
to accept from them whatever was necessary for the 
support of such as were in years : for the Athenians, 
havmg lost both their city and their country, were 
in great distress. Yet when they had heard what the 
embassadors had to say, they gave them such an 
answer, by the direction of Aristides, as can never 
be sufficiently admired. They said, " They could 
easily forgive their enemies for thinking that every 
thing was to be purchased with silver and gold, 
^^ because they had no idea of any thing more ex- 
cellent ; but they could not help being displeased, 
that the Lacedaemonians should regard only their 
present poverty and want, and forgetful of their 
virtue and magnanimity, call upon them to fight 
the battles of Greece for the paltry consideration 
of a supply of provisions." Aristides having drawn 
up this answer in the form of a decree, and sum- 
moned all the embassadors to an audience in fiill 
assembly, bade those of Sparta tell the Lacedaemo- 
nians, ^^ That the people of Athens would notj for 
^^ all the gold either above or under ground, barter 
" the liberties of Greece.** 

33 He made these proposals by Alexander king of Macedon, who 
delivered them in a set speech, which was answered by the Spartan 
envoys. (Herod, ib. 140, 141.) 

34 Or rather, as Herodotus sajrs, suspecting Alexander's errand 
and trembling on account of some old oracles, which predicted the 
expulsion of themselves and all the Dorians from Peloponnesus by 
the Persians and Athenians.* Neither did they propose to the 
Athenians to send their wives and children to Sparta, but only 
offered to maintain them durine the war. They observed, that the 
original quarrel was between the Persians and the Athenians ; that 
the Athenians were always wont to be the foremoit in the cause of 
liberty ; and that there was no reason to bdieve die IVtAw^ wanli 
observe any terms with a people whem fbtf hmk *- 
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As for thost of Mardonius, he pointed to the sun 
and told them, ^^ As long as this luminaiy shines, 
<< so long will the Athenians carry on war with the 
<^ Persians for their country which has been laid 
<* waste, and for their temples which have been pro- 
^faned and burnt." He likewise procured in 
order, that the priest should solemnly execrate aU 
who should dare to propose an embassy to the 
Persians, or even talk of deserting the aUUnce c^ 
Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the second 
time, the Athenians again retired to Salamis. And 
Aristides, who upon that occasion went embassador 
to Sparta, complained to the Lacedaemonians of 
their delay and neglect in abandoning Athens once 
more to the barbarians ; and pressed them to hasten 
to the succour of that part of Greece, which had not 
yet fallen into the enemy's hands. The Epborigave 
him indeed an audience ^^, but seemed attentive only 
to mirth and diversion, for it was the festival ofHy^ 
acinthus^. At night however they selected five 
thousand Spartans, with orders to take each seven 
helots with him, and to march before morning un- 
known to the Athenians. When Aristides came to 
make his remonstrances again, they smiled and told 
him ; ^' That he did but trifle or dream, since their 
^ army was at that time advanced as far as Orestium 
** on their march against the foreigners," for so the 
Lacedaemonians called the barbarians. Ariatides in 
reply said, " It was not a time to jest, or to put 
" their stratagems in practice upon their friends, 
but against their enemies." This is the account, 
which Idomeneus gives of the matter ; but in Aris- 
tides* decree, Cimon, Xantliippus, and Myronides 

35 They put off their answer from time to time, until they had 
ffaincd ten days : in this time they had iiiilshed the wall across the 
Isthmus, which secured them against the barbarians. 

'^ Among the Spartans this teast lasted three days ; the first and 
last were days of mourning for Hyacinthus* death) but the secoud 
uras a festival celebrated with all kinds of diversions. See the 
Life of Numa, 1.171., iM>t. 12. 
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are said to have gone upon the embassy, and not 
Aristides. 

AristideSy however, was appointed to command 
the Athenians in the expected battle, and marched 
with eight thousand foot to Plataeas. There Pau- 
sanias, who was commander-in-chief of all the confe- 
derates, joined him with his Spartans, and the other 
Grecian troops arrived daily in great numbers. The 
Persian army, which was encamped along the river 
Asopus, occupied an immense tract of ground ; and 
had fortified a spot, ten furlongs square, for their 
baggage and other things of value. 

In the Grecian army there was a soothsayer of 
Elis, named Tisamenus ^\ who foretold certain vic- 
tory to Pausanias and the Greeks in general, if they 
forbore attacking the enemy and stood upon the de- 
fensive. And Aristides, having sent to Delphi to 
inquire of the oracle, received this answer : *^ The 
Athenians shall be victorious, if they address their 
prayers to Jupiter, to Juno of Cithaeron, to Pan, 
and to the nymphs Sphragitides ^® ; if they sacrifice 
^^ to the heroes Androcrates, Leucon, Pisander, 
*^ Damocrates, Hypsion, Actsron, and Polydius; 
** and if they fight only in their own . country, on 
^* the plain of the Eleusinian Ceres and of Proser- 
" pine." This oracle not a little perplexed Aria- 
tides. For the heroes, to whom he was commanded 
to sacrifice, were the ancestors of the Platasans, and 
the cave of the nymphs Sphragitides was in one of 

37 The oracle havine promised Tisamenus five great victories, the 
LacedffinioniaDs were desirous of having him for their soothsayer ; 
but he demanded to be admitted a citizen of Sparta, which was at 
first refused. Upon the approach of the Persians, however, he ob- 
tained that privilege both for himself and his brother Hegias. Thia 
would scarcely have been worth mentioning, had not those two 
been the only strangers, who were ever made citizens of Sparta. 
(ld.ix. 32.) 

3** The nymphs of mount Cithcron were called * Sphragitidts ' 
from the cave Sphragidion, so named probably from the silence 
observed in it by the persons, who went thither to be inspired ; 
ailence being deicribed by 'Malittg * 4lw 11{W» (Seie JPaosan. ix., 
Herod, ix. 69.) • 
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the summits of mount Cithsron, opposite the gaar* 
ter where the sud sets in the summer; in which cave 
(it is said) there was formeriy an oracle, where manj 
who dwelt in those parts were inspired, and there- 
fore called ' NympholeptiJ On the other hand, to 
have the promise of victory only upon condition of 
tighdng in their own country, on the plam of the 
Eleusinian Ceres, was calling tiie Athemans back to 
Attica, and removing the seat of war. 

In the mean time Arimnestus, genera/ of the 
I^atsans, dreamed ^ that Jupiter the Preserver in- 
quired of him, '^ What the Greeks had determined 
" to do ? " To which he answered, " To-morrow 
^ they will decamp and march to ELeusia to fight 
^^ the barbarians there, agreeably to the oracle." 
Upon which the god replied, ^* They quite mistake 
^' it's meaning ; for the place intended by the oracle 
^' is in the environs of Platasse, and if they seek for 
" it they will find it." The matter being so clearly 
revealed to Arimnestus, as soon as he awoke, he 
sent for the oldest and most experienced of his 
countrymen; and, having advised with them and 
made me best inquiry, he found that near Husis (at 
the foot of mount Cithseron) there was an ancient 
temple, called the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres 
and of Proserpine. Upon this he immediately con- 
ducted Aristides to the place, which appeared to be 
very commodious for drawing up an army of foot 
that was deficient in cavalry ; because the bottom of 
mount Cithaeron, extending as far as the templci 
made the extremities of the field on that side inac- 
cessible to the horse. In that place likewise stood 
the chapel of the hero Androcrates, quite covered 
with thick bushes and trees. And that nothing 
might be wanting to fulfil the oracle and confirm 
tlicir hopes of victory, the Plataeans resolved on the 
motion of Arimnestus to remove the boundaries bc- 

•**' ()i\ to gain credit to hi* commuuication^ pretended that hi 
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tween their country and Attica, and for the sake of 
Greece to make a grant of those lands to the Athe* 
nians, that according to the oracle they might fight 
in their own territories *°. This generosity of the 
Platseans gained them so much renown, that many 
years afterward, when Alexander had conquered 
Asia, he ordered the walls of Plataeae to be rebuilt, 
and proclamation to be made by a herald at the 
Olympic games ; " That the king granted the Pla- 
tsans this favour on account of their virtue and 
generosity, in having given up their lands to the 
Greeks in the Persian war, and otherwise behaved 
with the greatest spirit •• 

When the confederates came to have their several 
posts assigned, there was a warm dispute between 
the Tegeatae and the Athenians ; the Tegeatse in- 
sisting that, as the Lacedemonians were posted in 
the right wing, the left belonged to themselves, and 
in support of their claim setting forth the gallant ac- 
tions of their ancestors. As the Athenians expressed 
great indignation at this, Aristides stepped forward 
and said, " The time will not permit us to contest 
^* with the Tegeatae the renown of their ancestors, 
•* and their personal bravery : but to the Spartans 
" and to the rest of the Greeks we say, that the 
^' post neither gives valour nor takes it away ; and 
" whatever post you assign us, we will endeavour to 
*^ do honour to it, and take care to reflect no dis- 
" grace upon our former achievements. For we 
^' are come hither not to quarrel with our allies, but 
^' to fight with our enemies ; not to pronounce en- 
^' comiums on our forefathers, but to approve our 
" own courage in the cause of Greece. And the 
*^ battle will soon show, what value our country 
should set upon every state, every general, and 
every private man.'* After this speech, the coun- 

^ This was, of course, clenching the oracle. But' the obvious 
reference of the Pythonees was to the Attic ceremonies estsbUdied 
at this place in honour of Ceres of Eleusb.* 

• See the Life of Alexamter, VoL IV. p. 89S.^ 
TOL. II. 8 H 
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^,,>^ y^jdo/Oreece luing in this state ofi,^ 
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l^f^ipited to abolish the democracy; and, it'ihat 
^tji "* *""'" ^^^^ whole of Greece, and betray it to 
^iia/barians. M'hen Aristides received intelli- 
^ce of the conspiracy thus entered into in Oie 
^(), and found that numbers were corrupted, he 
gts much alarmed by it's happening at such a crisis, 
jfld unresolved at 6r8t how to proceed. At length 
be determined neither to leave the matter whoUy 
unexamined, nor yet to sift it thoroughly ; because 
be knew not how tar the contagion had spread, and 
he thought it advisable to sacrifice justice in soow 
degree to the public good, by forbearing to prosey 
cute many of the guilty. He therefore caused ei^ 
persons only to be apprehended, and of those eidlt 
only two of the most guilty to be proceeded agaiot^ 
iEschines of Lampra and Agcsias of Achamie; and 
even they made their escape during the prosecu- 
tion". The rest he discliarged, and gave them and 
all their confederates an opportunity of recovering 
their spirits and changing their sentiments, as thev 
might imagine that nothing was made out against 
tliem : but he admonished them at tiie same time, 
" That the battle was the greatest tribunal, where they 
" must clear themselves of the charge, and show that 
" they had never tbllowed any counsels, but sudl u 
" were just and useful to their country.'* 

After this '■' Mardonius, to make a trial of 

" Alost probably by his connivnnce, lest the iDflicUon < 
puni^ment should cause sonic disturbance.* 

■•' The battle of Plataa was foungbl Ol. Ixxv. 2., 3. C. < 
jenr nfter that of Salamis llcrodotui was ihtii about nine a 
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Grefeks, ordered his cavalry, in which he was 
strongest, to skirmish with them. The Greeks were 
all encamped at the foot of mount Cithaeron in 
strong and stony places ; except the Megarensians, 
who to the number of three thousand were posted on 
the plain, and consequently suffered much by the 
enemy's horse, which charged them on every side. 
Unable to stand against such superior numbers, 
they despatched a messenger to Pausanias for assist- 
ance. Pausanias hearing their request, and seeing 
the camp of the Megarensians darkened with the 
diower of darts and arrows, and that they were 
forced to contract themselves within a narrow com- 

Eass, was at a loss what to do ; for he knew, that 
is heavy-armed Spartans were unfit to act against 
cavalry. He endeavoured tlierefore to awaken the 
emulation of the generals and other officers about 
him, that they might deem it a point of honour and 
rivalry voluntarily to undertake the succour of the 
Megarensians. But they all declined it, except 
Aristides ; who made an offer of his Athenians, and 
gave immediate orders to Olympiodorus, one of the 
most active of his officers, to advance with his select 
band of three hundred men and some archers inter- 
mixed. These were all ready in a moment, and 
rushed forward to attack the barbarians. Masistius the 
general of the Persian horse a man distinguished for 
lis strength and graceful mien, no sooner saw them 
advancing, than he spurred his horse against them. 
The Athenians received him with great firmness, and 
a sharp conflict ensued ; for they considered this as 
an earnest of the success of the whole battle. At 
last, Masistius' horse was wounded with an arrow, 
and therw his rider ; who could not recover himself 

years old» and had his accounts (at variance with those in the text) 
from persons, who were present in the battle. He informs us, tliat 
the circumstance liere related by Flutarcp happened before the 
Greeks led their camp at Erytnne, in order to encamp round to 
Platane, and before the conteitt betweeif the Tegeats and the 
Athenians took place, (is. 19. 20.» Ac ) 

2h2 
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eight of his armouf, nor yfrt b* 
easily slain by the Athenians striving which shoiiM 
do it first, because not only his botly and his head, 
hut also his legs and arms were covered wiOi ^ilates 
of gold, brass, and iron. But the vizor of bis hel- 
met leaving part of his face open, one of them 
pierced hina in the eye with the staff of his spe&r, 
and so despatirlied him. The Persians then left the 
body", and fled. 

The importance of this achievenrieot ap(>fare</ to 
the Greeks, not from the number of their enemies 
lying dead upon the field (for that was but small) 
but froRJ the niourning of the barbarians, w\io in 
iheir grief for Masistins cut off their hair and the 
manea of their horses and mules, and filled aU the 
plaia with their cries and groans, as having lust 
the man next to Mardonius in courage and au- 
thority. 

After this engagement with the Persian caxulry, 
both sides for a long time forbore the combat ; for 
the soothsayers from the entrails of the vicliois 
equally aesntcd the Persians ami the Greeks of vic- 
tory, if they stood upon the defensive, and threat- 
ened a total defeat to tli« a^re^sors. At length 
however Mardonius, seeing but a few days' provision 
left, and that the Grecian forces daily increased b* 
the arrival of fresh troops, grew uneasy at the delav, 
wd resolved to pass the Asopus early next morniog. 
a«d fall upon the Greeks, whom he hoped to Bull 
unprepared. For this purpose, he gave his orders 
over night. But at midnight a man on horseback 
softly approached the Grecian camp, and addressing 
himself to the centinels, bade them call to bim Aris- 
tides the Athenian general. Aristides inimediatds 
came, and the unknown person said ; ** I am Alex- 

-' Herodotus, on the contrary, says (ix. 53) that they cHkw! 

again with great furj-, in order to carry it off, tlioueb their Bttcnp: 

WM unsucceBstul. The custom of cutting off ilii; hair. numiiotM 

belnw, Bs a mark of grief, was not peculiar to tlic barbnrians. Ssi 

uf PeSopidas, p. 33'J., not. (52.)* 
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** ander king of Macedon, who for the friendship 
" which I bear you have exposed myself to the 
*^ greatest dangers^ to prevent your fighting under 
*^ the disadvantage of a surprise. Mardonius will 
" give you battle to-morrow ; not indeed induced 
** by any well grounded hope or prospect of success, 
" but by the scarcity of provisions : for the sooth- 
*' sayers by their ill-boding sacrifices and oracles 
" endeavour to divert him from it, but necessity 
** forces him either to hazard a battle, or to sit still 
*' and see his whole army perish through want/' 
Having thus opened himself to Aristides, Alexander 
desired him to take notice and avail himself of the 
intelligence, but not to communicate it to any other 
person **. Aristides however thought it wrong to 
conceal it fron Pausanias, who was commander-in- 
chief: but he promised not to mention the afiair to 
any one besides, till after the battle : and assured 
bim at the same time that, if the Greeks proved vie* 
torious, the whole army should be acquainted with 
his friendly and glorious daring. 

The king of Macedon having despatched this aflair 
returned, and Aristides immediately went to Pau- 
sanias' tent, and laid the whole before him ; upon 
which the other oflScers were sent for, and ordered 
to have the troops under arms and prepared for 
battle. At the same time, according to Herodotus^ 
Pausanias informed Aristides of his design to alter 
the disposition of the army, by removing the Athe- 
nians from the left wing to the right, and setting 
them to oppose the Persians ; against whom they 
would act with the greater bravery, because they 
had given proof of their manner of fighting, and 

^ According to Herodotus, ix. 44., Alexander had excepted 
Pausanias out of 'this tharge of secrecy ; and this is most probable^ 
because Pausanias was generalissimo of the Grecian army, (L.) 
The same historian likewise (ib.) assigns the motive of Alexander's 
reeard for the (i reeks, viz. his Grecian extraction. His descent 
indeed by the father*s side from Hercules of Argos procured his 
admission as a competitor at the Oljrmpic Mmes, aoi ifomnir scru- 
pulously witliheld frcxn barbarians. (See abo Herod, t. M.)^ 
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with the firmer assurance of Ruccen, because they 
had already succeeded. As for the left wing, which 
would be engaged with those Greeks that had em- 
braced the Median interest, he intended to command 
there himself. The other Athenian officers thought 
Pausanias carried it with a partial and high hand, in 
moving them up and down like so many Helots at 
his pleasure, to face the boldest of the enemy's troops, 
while he left the rest of the confederates in their 
posts '^ But Aristides told them, that they were 
under a complete mistake : " You contended," said 
he, "a few days ago with the Tegeats for the com- 
*' mand of the left wing, and valued yourselves upon 
" the preference ; and now when the Spartans 
" voluntarily ofler you the right wing (which is, in 
" eflect, surrendering to you the command of the 
" whole army), you are neither gratified with the 
" honour, nor sensible of the advantage of not being 
" obliged to fight against your countrymen and 
" those who have the same origin with yourselves, 
" but against barbarians your natural enemies." 

These words had such an effect upon the Atheni- 
ans, that they readily agreed to change posts with 
the Spartans, and nothing was heard among them 
but mutual exhortations to act with bravery. They 
observed, " Tliat the enemy brought neither better 
*' arms, nor bolder hearts, than they had at Mara- 
" then ; but came witli the same bows, the same 
*' embroidered vests and profusion of gold, the same 
" effeminate bodies and the same unmanly souls. 
" For our part (continued they) we have the same 
*' weapons and strength of body, together with ad- 
" ditional spirits from our victories; and we do not 
" like them fight for a tract of land or a single city, 
" but for -the trophies of Marathon and Salaniisj 
" that the people of Athens, and not Miltiades and 
" Fortune, may have the glory of them." 

" Herodotus saj^ tlie conirurj' ; iiamtly, thai all the Athenian 
ofiiccre wure ambitious of tliat post, but did not propose it, fromm 

apprehcmion of disobligiug the t^partoiis. (lb. 13.) 
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While they were thus encouraging each other, 
they hastened to their new post. But the Thebans, 
being informed of it by deserters, sent and acquaint- 
ed Mardonius; who either out of fear of the Athe- 
nians, or from an ambition to try his strength with 
the Lacedaemonians, immediately moved the Per- 
sians to his right wing, and the Greeks who were of 
his party to the left, opposite to the Athenians. This 
change in the disposition of the enemy's army being 
known, Pausanias made another movement, and 
passed to the right ; which Mardonius perceiving 
returned to the left, and so still faced the Lacedae- 
monians. Thus the day passed without any action 
at all. In the evening the Grecians held a council 
of war, in which they determined to decamp, and 
take possession of a place more commodious for 
water, because the springs of their present camp 
were disturbed and spoiled by the enemy's horse ^^. 

When night was corae^^, and the officers began 
to march at the head of their troops to the place 
marked out for a new camp, the soldiers followed 
unwillingly, and could not without great difficulty 
be kept together : for they no sooner had left their 
first entrenchments, than many of them hurried to 
the city of Plataeae ; and either dispersing there, or 
pitching their tents without any regard to discipline, 
were in the utmost confusion. It happened that the 
Lacedaemonians alone, much against their will, were 
left behind. For Amompharetus, an intrepid man,* 
who had long been eager to engage, and was uneasy 
to see the battle so often put off and delayed, pro- 
nounced this decampment in plain terras a disgrace- 
ful flight ; and declared, " That he would not quit 

♦* See Herod, ib. 48 — 50., and for the ensuing account, 54, 55, 
&c. It was only the division of Lacedaemonians commanded bj 
Amompharetus, which refused to move.* 

^' Upon this occasion Mardonius did not fail to insult Artabazu8» 
reproacning him with his cowardly prudence, and bis false notion 
of the Lacedemonians, who as he pretended never fled before 
i?ncmy. 
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" his post, but remain tliere with his troops and 
" await Mardoiiius." And when Faiisanias repre- 
sented to him, that the measure was adopted in [jur- 
suance of the counsel and determination of the con- 
federates, he took up a large stone with both his 
hands, and throwing it at Pausanias' feet said» 
" This is my ballot for a battle ; and 1 despise the 
" timid counsels and resolves of others." Pausanias 
was at a loss what to do : but at last he sent to the 
Athenians, who by this time were advancing, and 
desired them to halt a little, that they might alJ pro- 
ceed in a body ; and marched at the same time with 
the rest of the troops toward PlaliCie, hoping thua to 
draw Amompharetus after him. 

By this time, it was day ; and Mardonius", who 
was not ignorant that the Greeks had quitted their 
camp, put his army in order of battle and bore dowu 
upon the Spartans ; the barbarians shouting and 
clanking their arms, as if they expected to have onJy 
the plundering of fugitives, and not a battle. And, 
indeed, so it was likely to have turned out. For 
though Pausanias, upon seeing this motion ofMat- 
donius, stopped and ordered every one to his post; 
yet either confused by his resentment against Amom- 
pharetus, or by the sudden attack of the Persians, 
he forgot to give his troops the word : and hence 
they neither engaged readily, nor in a body, bul 
continued scattered in small parties, evea after the 
fight was begun. 

Pausanias, in the mean time, offered sacrifice ; but 



** Having passed the Asopus, he came up with the 

nionians and Tegeata;, who to the nuiuhcT of lifljr.tliree 

were separated Irom the body of the army. Puusanias, finding 
tiitnself thuB atticked by Ihe whole FerEJaQ army, despatt-iied • 
messenger to acquaint the Athenians, who had token anouier routCi ' 
with the danger he was in. The Attieuiaus immediBtely tnarclte^ 
to succour their ilislrcsscd allien ; but were attacked, and to tbcif 
^reat 'eeret preventtd, by those Greeks who sided wiiJi ih« pei* 
siana- The battle being thus fought in two different plaoe*, the. 
Spartans were the first who broke into the centre of the Pcnua 
army, and after a most obstinate resiatatice put them to Hight. 
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seeing no auspicious tokens, he commanded the 
Lacedaemonians to lay down their shields at their 
feet, and to stand still and attepd his orders without 
opposing the ^nemy. After this he offered other 
sacrifices, the Persian cavalry stiU advancing. They 
vere now within bow-shot, and some of the Spartans 
w^re wounded ; among others Callicrates, a maa 
who for size and beauty exceeded the whole army, 
and who being shot with an arrow and at the point 
of death exclaimed, ** He did not lament his dying, 
't because he came out resolved to shed his blood 
*^ for Greece ; but he was sprry to die, without 
^' having once drawn his sword against the enemy." 

If thj^ terror of this situation was great, the steadi- 
ness and patience of the Spartans was marvellous ; 
for they made no defence against the enemy's charge, 
but waiting the time of heaven and their general, 
suffered themselves to be wounded and slain in their 
ranks. 

Some say that, as Pausanias was sacrificing and 

? raying at a little distance from the lines, certain 
^ydians coming suddenly upon him, seized and 
scattered the sacre4 utensils; and that Pausanias 
and those about hicq, having no weapons, drove them 
away with rods and scourges. And in imitation of 
this assault, according to them, the Spartans still 
celebrate a fesUvaP^ in which boys are scourged 
round the altar, and which concludes with the ^ Ly« 
dian march.' 

Pausanias extremely afflicted at these circum- 
stances, while the priest offered sacrifice upon sacri- 
fice, turned toward the temple of Juno, and with 
tears trickling from his eyes and uplifted hands pray- 
ed to that goddess the protectress of Cithaeron, and 
tp the other tutelar deities of the Plataeans ; ** That 
" if the fates had decreed the Grecians should not 
*' conquer, they might at least be permitted to sell 
" their lives dear, and show the enemy by their 

*^ Called ^Mfjutt^iytia-u, The Lydian march, says, M. Ricard, is 
not elsewhere meotioiied.* 
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" deeds, that they had brave men saS dxpericnced 
** soldiers to deal with." 

The very moniL'iit that Pausanias was uttering- 
this prayer, favourable tokens appeared**, and the 
soothsayers announced him victory. Orders were 
immediately issued to the whole army to come to 
action, and the Spartan phalanx had suddenly the 
appearance of some fierce animal erecting his bristles, 
and preparing toexert his strength. The barban'ans 
then saw clearly that they had to do with men, who 
were ready to spill the last drop of their blood ; and 
therefore, covering themselves with their targets, 
shot their arrows against the Lacedemonians. The 
Lacedaemonians nioviDg forward in a close compact 
body fell upon the Persians, and forcing their targets 
from them directed their pikes against their faces 
and breasts, and brought many of tliem to the 
ground. When they were down, however, they 
continued to give proofs of Ilicir stienglb and cou- 
rage : for they laid hold on the pikes with their 
naked hands, and broke them : and then springing 
up betook themselves to their swords *' and batUe- 
axes, and wresting away their enemies* shields, and 
grappling close with them, made an obstinate resist- 
ance. 

The Athenians all this while stood still, expecting 
the LacediEmonians : but when the noise of the 
battle reached them, and an officer (as we are told) 
despatched by Pausanias gave them an account that 
the engagement was begun, they hastened to his 
assistance ; and, as they were crossing the plain 
toward the place where the noise was heard, the 
Greeks who sided with the enemy advanced against 
them. As soon as Aristides saw them, he sprung 
forward a considerable way before his troops, and 

i" So Herod, ib. 61.' 

" Tai( iLiLiru^.., ihu peculiar iiomeoraEliorl cuireil MediAnmM>d,> 
(Hor. Od. ). xKvii. H.) Upon ihc * nattd liandB" of the u-xt abAVC, 
M. Dacier and Ricnrd agree in thiolcinf; tlic term ■ iiakrtl ' cbi 
be made to refef to tlieir being without utnu. (See IK-rutl, ib.) 
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tailing out to them with all his force conjured them 
by the gods of Greece, " To renounce this impious 
^* war, and not oppose the Athenians, hastening as 
^' they were to the succour of those, who were now 
*' the foremost to hazard their lives for the safety 
** of their native land." But, finding that instead 
of hearkening to him they approached in a hostile 
manner, he quitted his design of going to assist the 
Lacedaemonians, and joined battle with these Greeks,' 
who were about five thousand in number. But the 
chief part soon gave way and retreated, especially 
when they heard that the barbarians were put to 
flight. The hottest of the action is said to have been 
with the Thebans ; among whom the first in quality 
and power, having embraced the Median interest, 
by their authority influenced the populace, though 
not of themselves so inclined. 

The battle thus divided into two parts, the Lace* 
daemonians flrst broke and routed the Persians, and 
Mardonius^^ himself was slain by a Spartan named* 
Arimnestus^, who (as the oracle of Amphiaraiis had 
foretold him) broke his skull with a stone. For 
Mardonius had sent a Lydian to consult his oracle, 
and at the same time a Carian to the cave of Tro- 
phonius^*. Trophonius* priest answered the Carian 
in his own language : but the Lydian, as he slept in 
the temple of Amphiaratis^% thought he saw a 

'* Mardonius, mounted on a white horse, eminently distinguished 
himself, and at the head of a thousand chosen men slew a great 
number of the enemy; but, when he fell, the whole Persian army 
was easily routed. Herodotus does not specify the mode of hiB 
death (ib.62.)) and in his subsequent account of Mardonius' oracle^ 
hunting differs in several particulars from Plutarch. 

^^ In some copies he is called * Diamnestus.' Arimnestus was 
general of the Plataeans. 

^^ The cave of Trophonius was near the city of Lebadia in 
Bceotia, above Delphi. Mardonius had sent to consult not only this 
oracle, but almost all the other oracles in the country, so restless 
and uneasy was he about the event of the war. (Id. ib. 1S4, 185.) 

ii Amphiaraiis, who had been swallowed up alive in his chariot 
during the war of the seven Chiefhiins against Thebes, had a temple 
and Oracle at Oropus in Attica, on the confines of Bceotia. He hfll 
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A)m«&ter aT the god approftch httn, i/ko comomndeA 
hux: to hr jTon&i and upon bis refiisd threw a great 
jonnr a: hu^ head, and killed him hy the blow. Sacb 
s> Uic arx^nunu which we have of that afiair. 

Thr harlmrians, iiyin^; before the ^artam, were 

pur!%ue(l to their camp, which they had fo tt i fied with 

vnodcii walk. And soon afterward the Athemaos 

touuhI thr Thchans killing three hundred persons 

ni^ Uir iirsi distinction on the spot. Just as the The- 

han> hccnn to give way, intelligence arnVedy that 

thr hariuirians were shut up and besiegied in their 

wooden i^n ideation : the Athenians therefore, suf- 

}4\*nur thr iireeki; to escape, hastened to asdst in 

thr sicirr : and binding that the Lacedemonians, 

tinsLJlhv: in ihr strirming of walls made but a slow 

pr^-^ri^*^. ariArked and took the camp* with a pro* 

iliC^^ns >!i)iiirMr: ot' ihr enemy. For it is said thit, 

oi ;hr:*f h*:n*i:isi thousand men, onlv fortv thousand 

e^*a}>^%^ miiu Analiazus "^ : whereas, of those who 

i^*jC?>J i^i i-hf riiujif of Greece, not more were slam 

thac K^nr ;hoiJsai)d ihree hundred and sixty ; among 

^h.w were nriy-iao Athcnianis, all (aceor^ng to 

C-jaci:^.:>^ <m ibe tribe of Aiantis, whidi greatly 

^NUP.gtL:Nbe<: ii>ei: in that banle. And hence, bj 

<tf^,5er wV ttir iViph"i: oracle, the Aiantidje offered i 

\rA:A NiJirr:;..^ oi ihsakscJ^inxr for the victoiT to 

^^t^ r\:i^;\n> N}>hrajr-:?je>, having the expense dcfiar- 

e.^ .>,.: .>: :?:" i^iib.iv" !.'YA>un\ The Lacedcmanisns 

kte-; u.,:i^:x v^:ii^, ji^i the Te^^atae sixteen. It is sar- 




^j::* ^» i»=^;:"Jr ii^-i i^ iciurl-.* ^v ureuu: for which 
%'X* . .^.v^-SsC ^-.-ft *ii^i^ *z S» irr-i^-, on the &kjn 

1:^ 9CV- v-JB»> .-v.viffcaif, CA:::s«surM( of vjua hbm^ of — ■— n , 

*.v*:> ,< :'v.-.^ : ^-x. ^.V iu '^^^ ihx v ia¥« the terth lo PaujwuK. 

t» %.• 1 »\\rt>c . *. :rs TiMsicnjiT^ iiv*i bete. bjc. aher haxin^ di«l» 

lort)r ih.xji^L'xt u)K<« «S«.Yift fte c^KoosAZMicti. arr.vtti sale at Bi 
ULVu. ;fc: ^! ibcr.c« ;«»ed over into Asia. Be&ide thtdiCy aalr 
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Iirisiog, however, that ^ Herodotus should say the$e 
were the only Greeks who engaged the barbarians^ 
and that no other were concerned in the action ^# 
For both the number of the slain and the monuments 
evince» thj^t it was the common achievement of the 
confederates* ; and the altar erected upon the occa- 
sion would not have had the following inscription^ 
if only three states had been engaged, and the rest 
had sat still : 

The Greeks^ their country freed, the Persians slain. 
Have rear'd this common altar on the plain, 
To freedom's patron, Jove. 

This battle was fought on the fourth of BoednKi 
mion ^, acceirding to the Athenian way of reckoB« 
ing; but, according to the Boeotian computation^ 
on the twenty-fourth of the month Panemus. Aad 

'^ Dacier has shown very clearly, that Plutarch misunderstood 
an expression of Herodotus (ix. 70.), and that this mistake of hia 
own led him t» impvie one to that historian*. The expression hr^ 
mSOifk fiM uikH t^m mmmfntifma^m, which Pkitarch must have suppoaeA 
to mean, * I cannot bear witness for any other ,of the Greeka : * 
whereas it*s real meaning is, * of which I cannot give any other (or 
« better **) proof.' 

'*> Herodotus (ib.69, 70.) names no others ; but then he names 
Qxdy those, who most cUstingoished themselves. The others in fact 
faaa disbanded themselves, with the exception of the Corinthiam 
and Megarensians ; who^ advancing to assist in the pursuit of the 
alfeady*^efeaited Persians, were intercepted by the Ineban cavahy, 
and dariven back with great loss. The inscription below, whidi 
however. ' proves nothing * in &vour of Plutarch's argument, wa(» 
written by Simonides. (Pausan. ix. ll,)^ 

^ Dacier justly observes in a note, Uiat an Athenian month doei 
not answer exactly to one o^ ours, but to part of one and part of 
another. Neither does Plutarch seem to have been suse ; for, in 
Uie Life of Camillus, Vol. I. p. 385., he says this battle was fought 
* on the third of Boedromion.' But we rather think some error 
has crept into the text, since* beine a Boeotian himself, he could* 
not be ignorant upon what day the testival of that victory wan celeo 
brated. (L.) In the same Life likewise, ib., the Boeotian Panemus is 
aepiesented as: equivalent not to Boedromion, but its immediate pre* 
decessor in the Grecian calendar (as arranged both by Scaliger and 
Petav. ), Metageitninn. This, however (as Taylor has also observed^ 
JL 70L), may be accounted for by Dacier'a above^cited obsarva^ 
tion.* 
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Upon that day, there is still a i^neral i 
the Greeks at Platsefe, and the Platieans sacrifice to 
Jupiter 'the Patron of Treedom' for the victory. 
Neither is this diflerence of dap in the Grecian 
months to be wondered at ; since even now, when 
the science of astronomy is so much improved, the 
months begin and end diflerently in different places. 

This victory proved nearly the ruin of Greece. 
For tiie Athenians, unwilling to allow the Spartans 
the honour of the day, or to consent that they shouW 
erect the trophy, would have referred it to the deci- 
sion of the sword, had not Aristidcs taken consider- 
able pains to explain the matter and pacitj- the other 
generals, particularly Leocrates and Myronides ; 
persuading them to leave it to the decision of the 
other Greeks. A council was accordingly sum- 
moned, in which Theogiton of Megara suggested 
*' That those two states should give up the palm lo 
" a third, if they wished to prevent a civl) war.-" 
Upon this Cleocritus the Corinthian rose up, and it 
was expected that he was going to set forth the pre- 
tensions of Corinth to the prize of valour, as the city 
next in dignity to Sparta and Athens : but they were 
most agreeably surprised whcu they fouud that he 
spoke in behalf of the Plataeans, and proposed; 
" That, all disputes laid aside, the palm should be 
*' adjudged to them, since of them neither of the 
" contending parties could be jealous." Aristidei 
was the first to give up the point ibr the Athenian^ 
upon which Pausauias did the same for the Lacede- 
monians'^'. 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents 
were set apart for the Platsans, with which they 
built a temple and erected a statue to Minerva; 
adorning the temple with paintings, which to this 

*' As to individuals, when tJjey came to determine which htd 
behaved with the greatest courage, they all gave judgemeut in fkronr 
of Aristodemus, who was the only one that had saved hinMcIT U 
Thermopylffi, and now wiped off the blemish of his fonner ooodlM 
by a glorious death. But see Herod, ix., 70. 
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-day retain their original beauty. Both the Laceds- 
-monians and Athenians erected separate trophies ; 
and sending to consult the oracle at Delphi, about 
the sacrifice which they were to ofier, they were di- 
rected by Apollo, '^ To build an altar to Jupiter 
*' ' the Patron of Freedom,* but not to offer any 
/^ sacrifice upon it, till they had extinguished all the 
^^ fire in the country (because it had been polluted 
by the barbarians), and rekindled it pure from the 
common altar at Delphi.'' Upon this the Grecian 
generals traversed the country, and caused the fires 
to be put out ; and Eucbidas a Plat^ean, undertak*- 
ing to fetch fire with all imaginable speed from the 
altar of the god, went to Delphi, sprinkled and pu«- 
•lified himseli there with water, placed a crown of 
laurel upon his head, took fire from the altar, and 
.then hastened back to Plataese, where he arrived be- 
fore sun-set, having thus performed a journey of a 
thousand furlongs m one day. But, having saluted 
.his fellow-citizens . and delivered the fire, he fell 
down and, died on the spot. The Plataeans carried 
him to the temple of Diana surnamed Euclia, and 
buried him there, putting tlie following short inscrip- 
tion upon his tomb : 

Euchidas, who ran to Delphi, reached Flat«« the same day. 

As for Euclia, the generality believe her to be 
;Piana, and call her by that name : but some say, 
that she was daughter to Hercules and Myrto, the 
daughter of Menoeceus and sister of Patroclus, and 
that dying a virgin she had divine honours paid to 
her by the Boeotians and Locrians. For in the market- 
place of every city of theirs she has a statue, and an 
altar where the betrothed of both sexes offer sacrifice 
before marriage 
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^^ A judicious institution, to offer an ante-nuptial sacrifice to 
Diana * of good report ' (for that is implied by the epithet, Euclia)^ 
signifying, that the happiness of marriage is greatly dependent 
upon the preservation of an unblemished character.* 
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In the first general assembly of the Gte^s dl>«r 
this victory, Aristides proposed a decree, ** 'i'hat 
*' deputies from all the states of Greece should meet 
•* anniialty at Platfpa?, to sacrifice to Jupiter * the 
*' Patron of Freedom,' and that every fifth year 
"they should celebrate the games of Liberty**; 
•' that a general levy should be m*de throughout 
*' Greece of ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, 
" and a hundred ships (or the war against the bar- 
*'barians; but that from this tlie Piafaeans should 
*' be exempted, being set apart (or the service of 
*' the god to propitiate him in behalf of Greece, 
*' upon which account their persons shoultl be held 
" Bacred." 

These articles passing into a law, the Flatonm 
undertook to celebrate the anniversary of those who 
were slain and buried in that place, and thcv ctfnti- 
Hue is to this day. The ceremony is as foHoirs : On 
the sixteenth day of Maimacterion, which wrVft the 
Boeotians is the month Alalcomenius, the procession 
begins at break of day, preceded by a trumpet 
sounding the signal of battle. Then tbUow several 
chariots full of garlands and branches of mvrtle, and 
next to the chariots is led a black bull. After that 
come some young men who are free-born, carrying 
vessels full of wine and milk tor the libations, and 
cruets of oil and perfumed essences ; no slave being 
allowed to participate in a ceremony, sacred to the 
memory of men who died for liberty. The proces- 
sioti closes with the archon of PIats«, who at other 
times is not allowed either to touch iron or to wear 
any garments except such as are white, but ufton 
that day is clothed with a purple robe and girt Willi 
a sword : and carrying in his hand a water-pot, taken 
out of the public haJl, walks through the midst oT 
the city to tlie tombs. He then takes water in the 
pot out of a fountain, and with his own hands washei 
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the liitle pillars of the monuments^, add rubs them 
iirith essences. After this, he kills the bull upon a 
pile of wood ; and, having made his supplications to 
the terrestrial Jupiter^ and Mercury^ he invites 
those brave men who fell in the cause of Greece, to 
the funeral banquet and the steams of blood. Last 
of all,: he fills a bowl with wine, and pouring it out 
subjoins ; ^' I present this bowl to the men, wno died 
*• for the liberty of Greece." Such is the ceremony 
still observed by the Plataeans. 

When the Athenians were returned home, Aris- 
tides observing that they used their utmost endea- 
vours to make the government entirely democraticai 
considered, on one side, that the people deserved 
some attention and respect on account of their gal- 
lant behaviour ; and, on the other, that being elated 
with their victories, it would be difficult to make 
them renounce their purpose: and therefore he 
caused a decree to be passed, that all the citizens 
should have a share in the administration, and that 
the archons should be chosen out of their whole 
body. 

Themistocles having one day declared to the ge- 
neral assembly, '^ That he had thought of an expe- 
^' dient, which would be very salutary to Athens ^, 
^^ but which ought to be kept secret }** he was or- 
dered to communicate it to Aristides only, and to 

^ It appears from an epigram of CalUmadiaSy that it Was eus^ 
marv to place Hitle pillars upon the monuments, which the fiien4s 
of the deceased pernuned with essences and crowned with flowers. 
(L.) The interment appears to have taken place in the month 
after the action, as Maiinacterl<hi follows BoSdromion in the Gredali 
dsfendar.* 

^i The terrestrial Jupiter is Fl^Uh who like the cdesiial had hjs 
Mercury 9 or else bonrowed the messenger of the gods Aom his 
brother. To be sure, there might as wellbe two Mercuries, as Mfo 
Jupiters ; but the conducting of souls to the shades below is reck- 
oned part of the office of that Mercury, who wwls upon the Jiipiter 
of the skies. 

^ This was before the battle of Ratcse, at the time when Xentee 
was put to flight and driyen back into Asik See the Lift of The* 
mistocles, 1. 341^ and not (77«) 

VOL. U. S I 
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abide by his judgement. He accordinglv told hU 
" His project was to burn the whole fleet of tl 
" confederates ; by which means the Atheni'ai 
*' would be raised to the head and sovereignty 4 
*' all Greece." ArislJdes then returned to the 91 
seinbly, and acquainted the Athenians, " That ik 
** thing could be more advantajjeous tlian the proJQ< 
" of Theniistoclcs — nor at the same time more m 
"just." And, upon his report of the matter, tjil 
commanded Themistocles to abandon all thougbtaA 
it Such regard had that people for justice, and i 
much confidence in Aristides' iuteerity. ^ 

Some time after this''\ he was joined in comnoii 
sion with Cimon, and sent against the barbariam 
where, observing that Fausanias and the other Spai 
tan generals behaved with excessive haughtiueai 
he chose a quite different manner, showing muc 
mildness and condescension in his whole coDvei 
sation and address, and prevailing upon Cimoa t 
behave toward the whole league with equai good 
ness and afTability. Thus be insensibly drew th( 
ciiief command from the Lacedemonians, not \» 
force of arms or horses or ships, but by his gcnti 
and obliging deportment. P or the justice of Ari| 
tides and the mildness of Cimon having attached til 
confederates to the Athenians, their regard in 
increased by the contrast which they found in Fi|l 
sauias' avarice and austerity. The latter new 
spoke to the officers of the allies, but with shan 
iiess and anger; and he ordered many of their ma 
to be flogged, or to stand all day with an irt>D ao 
chor on their shoulders. He would not suflfer air 
of them to provide themselves with forage or stni 
■to He upon, or to go to the springs for water beii 
the Spartans were supplied, but placed his servai 
there witli rods to drive away those who should; 
tempt it. And when Aristides was going to 
^rnonatrate with him upon it, he knit his brows, 1 
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telling him '^ He was not at leisure/' refused to 
hear him. 

From that time the sea- and land-officers of the 
Greeks, particularly those of Chios, Samos, and 
Lesbos, pressed Aristides to take upon himself the 
command of the confederate forces, and to receive 
them into his protection ; since they had long de- 
sired to be delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to 
act under the orders of the Athenians. He an- 
swered, ^^ That he saw the necessity and justice of 
^^ what they proposed, but that the proposal ought 
^^ first to be confirmed by some act, which would 
*^ make it impossible for the troops to depart from 
'* their resolution." Upon this Uliades of Samos 
and Antagoras of Chios, conspiring together, went 
boldly and attacked Pausanias' galley at the head of 
the fleet Pausanias, resenting this insolence, cried 
out in a menacing tone ; ^^ He would soon show 
those fellows, that they had ofiered this insult, not 
to his sliip, but to their own countries.'* But they 
told him, ^' The best thing which he could do was 
to retire, and thank fortune that she had fought 
for him at Platseas ; for that nothing but the re* 
gard which they bad for that memorable action, 
restrained the Chreeks from wreaking their just 
vengeance upon him/* The conclusion was, that 
they quitted the Spartan banners, and ranged them- 
selves under those of the Athenians. 

Upon this occasion, the magnanimity of the Spar- 
tan people appeared with great lustre. For as soon 
as they perceived that their generals were corrupted 
by too much power, they sent no more, but volun- 
tarily resigned their pretensions to the chief com- 
mand ; choosing rather to cultivate in their citizens 
a principle of modesty and tenaciousness of the cus* 
toms of their country, than to possess the sovereignty 
of Greece. 

While the Lacedemonians were at the head of 
affiiirs, the Greeks paid a certain tax toward the 
war ; and now, being desirous that every city might 
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be more equally rated, they entreated the Atheaiam 

that Aristides might take it upon himself, and gave 
him instructions to inspect their lands and revenues, 
in order to proportion the burthen of eat^ to his 
station and ability. 

Aristides, invested with this authority, which 
made him master as it were of all Greece, did not 
abuse it. For though he went out poor, be returned 
poorer ; having settled the quotas of the several 
states not only justly and disinterestedly, but with 
so much humanity, that his assessment was agree- 
able to all. And as the ancients praised the times 
of Saturn, so the allies of Athens blessed the im- 
posts of Aristides, calling it * the happy fortune of 
Greece :' a complinaent, which soon afterward ap- 
peared still more just, when their amount was sub- 
sequently doubled, and even tripled. For the tax 
imposed by Aristides produced only four hundred 
and sixty talents ; this Pericles increased almost one 
third ; and Thucydides writes that, at the bt^'nning 
of tlie (Peloponnesian) war, the Athenians received 
from their allies six hundred talents; and after the 
death of Pericles those who held tire administration 
raised it by little and little to thirteen hundred. 
Not that the war grew more expensive, either by it's 
length, or it's want of success ; but because they 
had accustomed the people to receive distributions 
of money for the pubhc spectacles and other pur* 
poses, and had made them fond of erecting magnifi- 
cent statues and temples'". 

The great and illustrious character, which Aris- 
tides acquired by the equity of this taxation, piqued 

*) Pericles, in particular, generated thU extravagant pasalim lot 
archilccturikl cnilMiUiahmcnt. The payine of two oboli likewiM to 
those of the poorer classes, who atti'nded tlie papular ac«cmUic*a 
was the still more miBchtevaus regulation of thli putt-crful tutc>> 
slitutoH the thtntrical fund, ai) c^stablicli 



«»credly uppropriatcd to it's pcrnicioiu deetinsliou v( paying tat 
till- adniisaion of the citizens to tlic public tpcctaclc^ "The f" 
given to each for this purpoie woe two oboli, jand this was mAm* 
■jiicntly tripled.* i !.: T^t 
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Themistocles j and he endeavoured to turn the praise 
bestowed upon him into ridicule by saying> " It was 
^' not the praise of a man, but of a money-chest, to 
" keep treasure without diminution.'' By this, how- 
ever, he took but a feeble revenge for Aristides* 
sarcasm. For one day Themistocles happening to 
observe, " That he looked upon it as the principal 
** virtue of a general, to know and foresee the designs- 
** of the enemy ; " Aristides replied, " That is in- 
" deed a necessary qualification, but there is another 
<« very excellent one and really becoming a general^ 
^* and that is — to have clean hands/' 

When Aristides had settled the articles of alliance, 
he called upon the confederates to confirm them with 
an oath ; which he himself took on the part of the 
Athenians, and while uttering the execration against 
those who should break them, he threw red-hot pieces 
of iron into the sea^. When the subsequent urgency 
of aflbirs, however, required the Athenians to govern 
Greece with a stricter hand than those conditions 
justified, he advised them to let the consequences of 
the pegury rest with him, and pursue the path which 
expediency pointed out'**. Upon the whole, Theo- 
phrastus says, that in all his own private concerns 
and in those of his fellow- citizens he was inflexibly- 
just} but that in afiairs of state he did many things, 

^' As much as to say, * As the fire in these pieces of iron is ex- 
tinguished in a moment, so may the days be extinct of those, who 
break this covenant' (L.) Of this custom many instances occur 
among the ancients, and particularly that of the rhocensians, when 
to avoid the arms of Cyrus' prefect Harpagus, they abandoned their 
country, and founded Marseilles, 01. Ix. 2., D. C. 539. See Hor. 
Epod. xvi. 18. 25., where the story is copied from Herod* i. 165., 
and the expression saxa is interpreted by Baxter of *Jerrum h lapide 
Uquefacto conflatum/ or iron-ore.* 

7^ Thus even Aristides < Uie Just * made a distinction between 
his private and his poHtical conscience : a distinction which has no 
manner of foundation in truth or reason, and which in the end will 
be nroductive of ruin, rather than of advantage ; as all those nations 
will find, who avail themselves of injustice to serve a present occa- 
sion. For so much reputation is so much power ; and states, as 
well as private persons, are respectable only by their character. (L«) 
Dr. Langhome does not seem to have anticipat^^wv eQiemiicyf 
which could justify the capture of Copenhagen (iwbTi^ ' - ' 
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according to Ihe exigency of the case, to serve his 
countr}', which seemed often to demand the assis- 
tance of injustice*. And he relates that, when it 
was debated in council whether the treasure depo- 
sited at Delos should be brought to Athens (as the 
Samians had advised^ though contrary to treaties) on 
it's coming to his turn to speak, he said ; " It is not 
"just, but it is expedient"." 

It must be admitted however, that though he e.v- 
tended the domination of Athens over so many peo- 
ple, he himself still continued poor, and esteemed his 
poverty no less a glory, than all his laurels. The 
following is a clear proof of it : CalUaa the torch- 
beareri who was his near relation, was prosecuted in 
a capital cause by his enemies. When they had 
adduced their charge against him, which was nothing 
very flagrant, they launched out into irrelevant mat- 
ter, and thus addressed the judges ; " You know 
" Aristides the son of Lysimachus, who isjuseiy the 
" admiration of all Greece. When you see with 
" what a garb he appears in public, in what manner 
"do you think he must live at home? Must not 
** that man, who shivers here with cold for want of 
*' clothing, be there almost famished, and destitute 
** of all necessaries ? Yet this ia he, whom Callias, 
** his cousin -germ ai] and the richest citizen in 
*' Athens, absolutely neglects, and leaves with his 
"wife and children in complete wretchedness; 
" though he has oflen made use of him, and availed 



* Id this piinciple, says Pair, he was not foUoved by Hr. Fox. 
Bayle indeed, «:lio quotes this passage, is ffur enough to r«fe hii 
readers lo the more favourable account wliich Cicero gives of Am- 
lides, De Off. iii. 1 1. There is, however, too much truth (he kddt) 
in what Bajrle has said concerning the rehgion of a sovereifo, in 
not. If. on arl. Agesilaue II. (Character of Fox, II. 530.) 

'' Thisreply, though the subject of it was certainly a leaa fl^rant 
invasion of general rights than Themis to cles' proposal to burn lb* 
confederate fleet, n. ^82., is yet too much at variance with Ariitlilff' 
answer upon the latter occasion, to permit us to consider him ■• t 
coDiiisient character. But M. Ricard will not believe the prcicnt 
Rtoiy, though it unfortunately hsrmonises but too well vrifh the idt 
vice ^vcnjust above.* 
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^himself of his interest with you.'^ Callias, per* 
ceiving that this point aflfected and exasperated his 
judges more than any thing else, called for Aristidev 
to testify before the court, that he had often offered, 
him considerable sums and strongly pressed him to 
accept them, but that he had always refused them in 
such tefms as these ; ^^ It better becomes Aristides 

to glory in his poverty, than Callias in his riches :• 

for We see every day many people make a good as 
^' well as a bad use of riches, but it is hard to find 
^ one who bears poverty with a noble spirit ; and 
** they only are ashamed of it, who are poor against 
*• their will/* When Aristides had given his evi- 
dence, there was not a man in the court, who did 
not leave it with an inclination rather to be poor 
with him, than rich with Callias. This particular 
we have irom iBschines, the disciple of Socrates. 
And Plato, among all that were accounted great 
and illustrious men in Athens, judges none but Aris* 
tides worthy of real esteem. As for Themistocles, 
Cimon, and Pericles, they filled the city with porti^ 
coes, and wealth, and superfluities ; but virtue was 
the only object, which Aristides had in view during 
the whole course of his administration 

We have extraordinary instances of the candour,* 
with which he behaved toward Themistocles. For 
though he was his constant enemy in all affairs of 
government, and the cause of his banishment, yet 
when that general was accused of capital crimes 
against the state, and he had an opportunity of reta- 
liating, he indulged not the least revenge ; but while 
Alcmason, Cimon, and many others were accusing* 
him and driving him into exile, Aristides alone nei- 
ther did nor said any thing to bis disadvantage : for, 
as he had not formerly envied his prosperity, so now 
he did not rejoice in his misfortunes. 

As to the death of Aristides, some say it happened 
in Pontus, whither he had sailed on business of the 
state ; others, that he died at Athens full of days, 
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and equally honoured and admired by his /ellow- 
citizens : but Craterus the Macedonian ''' gives us a 
still different account. He informs us, that a/ler 
Themistocles' banishment, the insolence of the people 
gave encouragcrnent to a number of unprincipled 
informers, who attacking the best and greatest men 
rendered them obnoxious to the populace, now puffed 
up with prosperity and power. Aristides himself was 
not spared, but on a charge brought against him by 
Diophantus of Amphitrope was condemned for hav- 
ing received a bribe of the lonians, at the time when 
he imposed the tax. He adds that, being unable to 
pay his fine, which was lifly minte, he sailed to soaie 
part of Ionia, and there died. But Craterus gives us 
no written proof of this assertion, neither does he 
refer to any register of court or decree of the people ; 
though upon other occasions he is full of such proo&. 
and constantly cites his author. The other historians 
■without exception, who have given us accounts of 
the unjust behaviour of the people of Athens toward 
their generals, among many other instances dwell 
upon the banishment of Themistocles, the imprison- 
ment of Miltiades, the fine imposed on Pericles, and 
the death of Paches, who on receiving sentence killed 
himself in the judgement-hail at the foot of the tri- 
bunal ; neither do they forget Aristides' exile, bat 
they say not one word of this condemnation. 

Besides, his monument is still to be seen at Plia- 
lerum, and is said to have been erected at the public 
charge, because he did not leave enough to defray tlie 
expenses of his funeral. They inform us hkcwise, that 
the city provided for the marriage of his daughters, 
and that each of them had three thousand drachma; 
as her portion out of the treasury: and to his son 
Lysimachus the people of Athens gave a hundred 
minas of silver, and a plantation of as many acres of 

" Who liteil not long after Aristides. Vossius (Hist. Grsc- ui.) 
UiiiiliH liiiii the person oi' ihat name, who aecompained Alexander 
the Great to tlic East. AriRlidcg died 01. txsviii, 1^ B. C. 467,* 
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land, with a pension of four drachmas a day ^^ ; the 
whole being confirmed to him by a decree^ whick 
Alcibiades drew up. Callisthenes. adds thut, LysU 
machus at bis death leaving a daughter named Foly* 
crite, the people ordered her the same subsistenca 
with those, who had conquered at the OlympiQ 
games ^*. Demetrius the Phalerean, Hieronymus pf 
Rhodes, Aristoxenus the musieian, and Aristotle 
himself (if the Treatise upon Nobility is to be reckon* 
ed among his genuine works) relate that Myrto, i^ 
grand-daughter of Aristides, was married to Socrateii 
the philosopher ; who had another wife at the samf) 
time ^^, but took her likewise, because she was in ex- 
treme want, and remained a widow on account of 
her poverty. But this is sufficiently confuted by 
Pansetius, in his Life of that philosopher. 

The same Demetrius, in his account of Socrates^ 
informs us that he remembered one Lysimachus 
grandson to Aristides, who plied constantly near the 
temple of Bacchus, having certain tables by which' 
he interpreted dreams for a livelihood ; and that hft 
himself procured a decree, by which his mother and 
his aunt had three oboli a day each allowed for their 
subsistence ^\ He farther acquaints us that, when he 
subsequently undertook to reform the Athenian laws, 

"'^ Though this may seem no extraordinary matter to us, being 
only about half-a-crown of our money, yet in those days it was con- 
siderable. For an embassador, as appears from the Achamenses of 
Aristophanes, I. ii* 65., was allowed only two drachmas a day. Hie 
poet indeed is speaking of one sent to the king of Persia, at whose 
court, as we learn from other passages in our author, an embassador 
was pretty sure to be enriched* 

74 These were maintained in the l^rytaneum at the public ex* 
pense, receiving a fixed daily allowance, for the remainder of their 
lives.* 

^^ Cecrops had indeed interdicted polygamy at Athens ; but a 
decree was enacted there in Socrates* time, giving the rigl||ts of the 
city to children born of concubines, in consequence of tlie great 
depopulation which had taken place. M. Kicard however thinks 
that Pansetius' Life of Socrates, if extant, would have confuted 
this story .♦ 

'^ Provisions, as we have seen (Life of Solon, L 252.), were very 
' cheap in the market of Athens.^ 
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ke ordered each of those women a dnchma a day. 
Nor tt it a subject of wonder, that this people t€H>k 
so much care of those who lived with them in 
AAens : when having heard that a grand-daughter 
«f Aristogiton^ Uved in mean circumstances in 
Lemnos, and continued unmarried on account of 
her poverty, they sent for her to Athens, and married 
her to a man of a considerable fiunihr, giving her for 
a portion an estate in the borough or Potamos. That 
city, e%'en in our days '% continues to give so man^ 
prooft of her benevolence and humanity, that she is 
Seservedly the object of admiration and applause. 

. .w nb hero in comunctioii vith Hannodini gs? e tlie first blow 
la die tyiamiy of the Piustratids, by killmg H^^vdms, one of the 
atet of Pisistntus, 01. Ixvi. 4., B. t. 51S., for which they were in- 
stantly executed by Hippias the sunmror. The hrtter muntdned 
Us aadmrhy neaitr four yean longer, and was driven out of Athma, 
at tbe aame time that the Tarquins were expdled fiiom Rome. See 
Thncyd ti. 54 — 59., and Alcanis' Ode. The latter has been trans- 
bled, with congenial spirit, by sir William JonflL^ 

IV hnplying mmi the tnne of Aristides, a Isfie of nearly six oen^ 
Brnkn a matt honourableproof of their uustiute intheymctice 
fC an eminent public Yirtoe ! The £ng!iahlihe«iae»nottomeiitioa 
J Bi u s sifra ble and most liberal pensions paid on account of public 
afarideey have their Herculeus £ar at Blenheim, and will nrmaUj 
aadto hare an eqoaBy magnificent and equally merited Trnlgar.^ 
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SUMMARY. 

His ancuion. Origin of the name qf CaU>. His doquenee and 
bratjery. Ht profits by the example qfCurius^ and the instrueAm 
of Nemrckus the fhitosopher. Valerius drams him io Rome. He 
attaches himself to FaUms Madmus^ andrefiues to attend Sdpio 
into Africa. His elofuence and p rim iti ven e ss of manners gain MH 
the admiration of the Jtomans* His excessive economy. KindneA 

' ^the Athenians^ eoen to animals. His integrity in the gooemment 
fff Sardinia. His stile f and memorable sK^ings. His reman* 
stranees to the Romans: ban mots: his donsulship and expedi- 
tion into Spain. He is superseded by Scipio. His triumph. 
His campaigns in Thrace and Greece. He retains the Cfreeh 
cities in their subjection. He sends to reconnoitre the StraiU ^ 
Thermopyla. Dificulties in pasdng them. His xeal Jbr justice^ 
and against the vicious. Hestandsjbr the office of consort Appre*^ 
hensions of the higher classes^ by ^nhom he is ineffectually opposed* 
He gains his election^ and displays great severity in the discharge 
of his duty. Incurs the odium qf the wealthy Inf his imposts upon 
articles of luxury : braees their resentment^ and defeats their hoo* 
tiiity. The people erect a statue to his honour^for having refo r m ed 
the public manners. His domestic virtues. The education, tnftjct 
he himself gives his son, and ifs success. His treatment ^ his 
slaves. He gives up agriculture for commerce. Arrioal of Car* 
neades, and Diogenes the stoic at Rome. CatoU opinions upon 
Oreek literature, philosophy, and medicine. His second marriage. 
fie loses his son: his fortitude under this calamity. His mode tf 
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ii/e in the country. He is sent to Carthage, to male up ay 
beheeen Masiniiia and the inhabitants of that citif. He exciiet 
the third Punie war. His death, and potteritg. 



Marcus CATO (it is said) was bom at Tusculum, 
of which place his family originally was, and before 
he was concerned in civil or military affairs, lived 
upon an estate which his father had lefi him near the 
country of the Sabines. Though his ancestors were 
reckoned to have been persons of no note, yet Catd 
himself boasts of his father, as a brave man and an 
excellent soldier; and assures us that his great 
grand-father Cato received several military rewards, 
and that having had five horses killed under him, he 
had the value of them paid him out of the treason', 
as an acknowledgement of his gallant behaviour. As 
the Romans always gave the appellation of * New 
Men ' ' to those who, having no honours transmitted 
to them from their ancestors, were the first of their 
family to distinguish themselves, they designated 
Cato by the same term : but he used to say, that he 
■was 'new ' indeed with respect to offices and digni- 
ties, but with regard to the services and virtues of his 
ancestors, very ancient. i 

His third name, at first, was not Cato, but Pri»-. 
cus. It was subsequently changed to that of Cato, 
on account of his remarkable wisdom ; Ibr lbs 

' The JMs imaginiint was annexed to the great offices of tut*, 
and none had their Btatues or pictures, but such as had borne tboa* 
offices. He therefore, who had the pictures of his ancestors, wv 
called ' noble ;' he who had only his own, a ' new man (' and be( 
who hod neither the one nor the other, ' ignoble.' So says .\scaiui»^ 
But it does not appear that a man who had home a zreat office, ih* 
consulate, for instance, was ' ignoble ' because he bad not his rti 
or picture ; for he might not choose it. Cato himself did not chi 

B reason, we suppose, was because he had none of his ancoMoc% 
lother. (See A. Geli. xiii. 19.) 
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Romans call wise men ^ Catos V He had red hair 
and grey eyes, as the ' following little epigram ill- 
naturedly enough declares : 

With eyes so grey and hair so red. 

With tusks 3 so sharp and keen, 
Thoult ^ght the shades when thou art dead. 

And hell won't let thee in. 

Inured to labour and temperance, and brought up 
as it were in camps, he had an excellent constitution 
with respect to strength, as well as health. Elo- 
quence he considered as a kind of second body, an 
instrument of great things, not only useful but ne» 
cessary for every man, who does not choose to live 
obscure and inactive. Hence he exercised and im» 
proved that talent in the neighbouring boroughs and 
villages, by undertaking the causes of such as applied 
to him i so that he was soon allowed to be an able 
pleader, and afterward a good orator. 

From this time, all who conversed with him dis* 
covered in him such a gravity of behaviour, such s 
dignity and depth of sentiment, as qualified him for 
the greatest affairs in the most respectable govern- 
ment in the world. For he .was not only so disin- 
terested as to plead without reward, but it appeared 
that even the honour to be gained in these contests 
was not his principal view. His ambition was mili* 
tary glory; and, when yet but a youth, he had 
fought in so many battles, that his breast was full of 
scars. He himself informs us that he made his first 
campaign at seventeen years of age, when Annibal 
in the height of his prosperity was laying Italy waste 
with fire and sword . In battle he stoc^ with a firm 

* The Latin word cafa^ si^ifies * prudent:' and he appears to 
have been the first, who bore it as a proper name. 

3 The epigrammatist, when he says that he was trmfik»iTtn, * ana 
tiuit bit every thing which came in his way/ plays upon his name of 
Porcitts (qu. Porcus^ * Hog/) 

^ If we refer this to the year of the battle of Cannss, A. U. C. 
5S8«, we shdl find Cato, as Cicero states, was bom A. U. C. 521« 
M. Ricardy from Cic. de Senect. ir., infers his birth to hate taken 
place A. U. C. 519., and Jliis first campaign A. \}. C. 5S9.* 
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and steadfast foot, a powerful arm, and a fierce coun- 
tenance, And spoke to his enemy in a threatenioe 
and dreadful accent; for he rightly judged, ano. 
endeavoured to convince others, that such a kind trf*' 
behaviour often strikes an adversary with more terror 
than the sword itself. He always marched on foot, 
and carried his own arms, followed only by one ser-' 
vant who carried his provisions. And he never, it. 
is said, was angry or found fault with that sen^ant, 
■whatever he set before him ; but, when he vas at 
leisure from military duty, would ease and assist him 
in dressing it. All the time he was in the army, he 
drank nothing but water, except that when almost 
consumed with thirst, he would ask for a tittle vine- 
jfar*, or when he found his strength exhausted, he 
would take a tittle wine. 

Near his country-seat was a cottage formerljr 
belonging to Manius Curius% who was thrice bo. 
noured with a triumph. Cato often walked thither^ 
and reflecting on the smallness of the farm and the 
meanness of the dwelling, used to meditate upon the 
peculiar virtues of the man who (though he was the 
most illustrious character in Rome, had subdued the 
fiercest nations, and driven Pyrrhus out of Italy) 
cultivated this tittle spot of ground with his own 
hands, and after three triumphs retired to this cot^ 
tage. Here the embassadors of the Samnites found 
him in the chimney-corner dressing turnips, and a(^, 
fered him a large present of gold : but he absolutely. 
refused it, remarking, '* A man, who can be satisBed' 

* Oin ^/ninf, eayi HippocrateB : and, on uc^niDt of Ibn it'f 
cooling Quality, it vras usually given to labouren in the bsneat. 
(See Ruth, ii. 14.)* 

* MiUiius Curius Deutatus triumphed twice in his Srat connilata 
fsec Hor. I xii. +1., Flor. i- 15.) ; over the Samnitce, and owt iht 
Sabinos. And eight years after that, in hi& third consuliuc, he tri- 
uniphcd over PyrrhuB. He^ aubsequcntly, led up nn Ovalion for 
his tirtory over Uie Lucanians. (L.) This great mail, afW ao BUOf 
achievei>ieat£ and hououn, pronounced that citiien a pemicioos om^ 
who did not find icven acres of land (the i)uantity preuuibed iqNS 
Uie uxpuJiuon of the Itingi) sulficieDt for hit bubsisteiicti. (Pin. Hi 
V. xviii. 9.)* 
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'^ with sach a supper, has no need of gold ; and I 
^^ ^hink it more glorious to cqnauer the possessor^ 
" of it, than to possess it myself.** Pull of these 
thoughts, Cato returned home } and taking a view of 
his own estate, his servants, and his manner of living, 
increased his labour and retrenched his expenses. 

When Fabius Msixiraus took the city of Tarentum^ 
Cato, who was then very young ^ served under hinu 
Happening at that time to lodge with a Pythagorean 
philosopher, named Nearchqs, he desired to hear 
some of his doctrine; and learning from him thf 
same maxims which Plato advances, ^^ That pleasure 
is the strongest incentive to evil ; that the heaviest 
burthen to the soul is the body, from which she 
cannot disengage or preserve herself, but by such 
a wise use of reason as shall wean and separate her 
from all corporeal passions,'* he became still more 
attached to frugality and temperance. Yet it is sai4 
that he learned Greek very late, and was considerably 
advanced in years when he began to read the writera 
in that language, from whom he improved his elo- 
quence, somewhat by Thucydides, but by Demos* 
thenes much more. His own writings, indeed, are 
sufficiently adorned with precepts and examples bor*r 
rowed from the Greek ; and among his Maxims an4 
Sentences we find many, which are literally tranala* 
ted from the same originals. 

At that time there flourished a Roman nobleman 
of great eminence, called Valerius Flaccus, whose 
penetration enabled him to distinguish a youth {^ 
rising virtue, and whose benevolence inclined him to 
encourage and conduct him in the path of glory* 
This nobleman had an estate contiguous to Cato% 
where he often heard his servants speak of his neigh* 
hour's laborious and temperate manner of life. They 
told him, that he was accustomed to go escrly in th^ 
morning to the little towns in the neighbourhood^ 

. ^ Fabius Maxhaus took Tarentum in his fifth consulate, A. U. C. 
£l&5.«. Ci^ was then twenty-three years old ; but he had made his 
first campaign under the same Fabius ^ye years before. 
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' knd defend the causes of such as applied to him ; 

l%nd thence he would return to hia fitrm, where in a 

ISCoarse frock" if it was winter, and naked if it was 

,' 'fetimmer, he would labour with his domestics, an^ 

' tfterward sit down with them, and partake of thete 

bread and wine. They related also many other in^ 

* dances of his condescension and moderation, aoi 

•mentioned several of his short sayings, full of wit aM 

good sense. Valerius, charmed with his charactelN 

'ftenl him an inviiation to dinner. From that tim^ 

hv frequent conversation he found in him so mucll 

Sweetness of temper and ready wit, that he considered' 

Irim as an excellent plant, which only required cull"" 

\-«tion, and deserved to be removed to a lietter soil 

He therefore adviser! and persuaded him to go 

Rome, and apply himself to affairs of state. 

There, his pleadings soon procured him friem 
and admirers; the interest of A'alcrJns, lihewi: 
greatly assisted his rise to preferment: so that 
was 6rst made a tribune of the soldiers, and altera' 
ward quEcstor. And having gained considerable) 
reputation and honour in those employments, \m\ 
was joined with Valerius himself in the bigheflB 
dignities, being liis collcgue both as consul ana 
as censor. ' 

Among all the nncient senators,' he attached bin 
self chiefly to Fabius Maximus ; not so much hoU 
ever on account of his reputation and power, as 6n 
the sake of his life and manners, which Cato cond 
dered as the best of models. So that he made a 
scruple of differing from the great Scipio, who thoo^ 
at that time but a young man, was yet through I 
epirit of emulation the person most hostile to Kabiiij 
authority. For being sent quffisfor wilh Scipio tl 
the war in Africa, and perceiving that he mdulge 
himself as usual in unbounded expenses, and lavtsnei 
the public money upon the troops, he took ill 

M*^H, n ^hon and strait gamipnt simply corering the shouMci 
'- ' ■■ hnt Dm 



19. Tn this sumnMT'Coatuiiie we 1 
Virgil, Georg. i. ■299.* 
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* 
• 

liberty to remonstrate : observing, " That the pro- 
digality itself was not the chief evil, but the con- 
sequence of that prodigality ; since it corrupted 
the ancient simplicity of the soldiery, who when 
*• they bad more money than was necessary for their. 
** subsistence, were sure to squander it in luxury 
and riot/* Scipio' replied, " That he had no, 
need of an excessively frugal treasurer, because 
he intended to spread all his sails in the ocean of 
war, and because his country expected from him 
an account of services performed, not of money 
expended.** Upon which Cato left Sicily, and 
returned to Rome ; where, in conjunction with 
Fabius, he loudly complained to the senate " Of 
'' Scipio's immense profusion, and of his passing his 

time like a boy in wrestling-rings and theatres, as • 
^' if he had been sent out, not to make war, but to 
** exhibit shows.** In consequence of this, tribunes 
were sent to examine into the affair ; with orders, if 
the accusation proved true, to bring Scipio back to 
Rome. Scipio represented to them, " That success 
** depended entirely upon the magnitude of the 
preparations ; ** and made them sensible, '' That 
though be spent his hours of leisure in a cheerful 
** manner with his friends, his liberal mode of 
living had not caused him to neglect any serious 
or important business.** With this defence the 
commissioners were satisfied, and he set sail for 
Africa. 

As for Cato, he continued to gain so much autho* 
rity by bis eloquence, that he was commonly called 
* the Roman Demosthenes ; * but he was still more 
celebrated for his manner of living. His excellence 
as a speaker awakened a general emulation among 
the youth, to distinguish themselves in the same 
way, and to surpass each other: but few were willing 
to imitate him in the ancient custom of tilling the 
field with their own hands, or eating a dinner prepared 
without fire, and a spare frugal supper; few like him 
could be satisfied with a plain dress and a poor cot- 
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tage, or tliink it more honourable not to want f1 
superfluities of life, than to possess them. For llie 
commonwealth now no longer retained it's primitive': 
purity and integrity, on account of the vast extent ' 
of it's dominions ; the many different affairs under ; 
it's management, and the infinite number of people 
subject to it's command, had introduced an amazing 
variety of customs and modes of living. Justly there- 
fore was Cato entitled to admiration, when the other*' 
citizens were frightened at labour and enervated 
with pleasure, and he alone remained unconquered 
by either ; not only while young and ambitious, hut 
in his age and grey hairs, after his consulship antf^ 
triumph : like a brave wrestler, who after he hat 
come oft' conqueror, observes the common rules, aoJ'^ 
continues his exercises to the last. 

He himself informs us, that he never wore a gar-. 
ment, which cost him more than a hundred drachmas;* 
that, even when pra?tor or consul, he dranfc the sam^F 
wine with his slaves ; that a dinner never cost bint* 
from the market above thirty ases: and that he waS 
thus frugal for the sake of his country, in ortler to 
enable himself to endure the harder service in war. 
He adds that, having fi^und among some goods, to 
which he was heir, a piece of Babylonian tapestry, 
he immediately sold it ; that the walls of his country* 
houses were neither plaistered, nor white-washed ; 
that he never gave more for a slave than fifleeir 
hundred drachmas, as not requiring in his semuiM 
delicate shapes and fine faces, but strength and abi- 
lity to labour, that they might be fit lo be empiojetl 
as grooms and neat-herds ; and these he tnoagbt 
proper to sell again when they grew old ", that h« 



^ Me himHelf s&yi in express terms, ' A master &f a family 
sell hit> old oxen, and all the horned cattle that arc of « ' 



frame : all his sliccp that are not hardy, their wool, their rtrj pcM 
his old waggong, and the old iiutTuments belonging to nia hM 
bandry ; such hkewue of his slaves, as aru old or infirm, woi 0*4 
thing else that is useless. A master of a family should loveu idC 
not lo buy." What a fine contrast there is between the wfMtm 
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tnigtit haV6 no useless persons to maintain. In a 
word, he thought nothing cheap, that was super- 
fltiOlis; that what a nian has no need of, is dear 
even at a penny ; and that it is much better to have 
fields, ^ere the plough goes or cattle feed, than 
iine gairdfens and walks, that require much watering 
and sweeping. 

Somfe imputed these things to a narrowness of 
spirit, whil^ others supposed that he betook him- 
self to this contracted manner of living, in order to 
Correct by his example the growing luxury of the 
age. For tny part, I cahnot but charge his using 
his servants like so many beasts of burthen, and 
turning them off or selling them when grown old, 
to the account of a mean and ungenerous spirit, 
which accounts the sole tie between man and man 
interest or necessity. But goodness moves in a 
larger sphere than justice : the obligations of law 
and equity reach only to mankind, whereas merty 
land beneficence should be extended to creatures of 
every species ; and these still flow from the breast 
of a well-natured man, as streams that issue from 
a copious fountain. A good man will take care of 
his horses and dogs, not only while they are young, 
but when old and past service. Thus the people of 
Athens, when they had finished the temple called 
Hecatompedon ^\ set at liberty the beasts of burthen 
which had been chiefly employed in that work, 
sufiTering them to pasture at large free from any 
farther service. It is said, that one of these subse- 
qiiefitly came of it's own accord to work, and placing 
itself at the head of the labouring cattle, marched 
before them to the citadel. This pleased the people, 
and they made a decree, that it should be kept at 
the public charge as long as it lived. The graves of 
Cimon's mares, with which he thrice conquered at 

this old stoic, and that of the liberal-minded and benevolent Plu- 
tarch ! (L.) Yet Washington, the teriius Cato of these latter times, 
is said to have sold his old charger! * 
'o See the Life of Pericles, p. *29. 

2 K '2 
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the Olympic games, are still to be Ken near hu 

own tomb. Many have shown particalzr marks of 
regard in burning the dogs, which they bad brougbt 
up and cherished ; and among the rest Xanthippus 
ot otd, whose dog swani by the side of his gatley 
to Salamis, when the Athenians were forced to 
abandon their city, and was subsequently interred 
by his master upon a promontory to this day called 
* the Dog's Grave".' We certainly ought not to 
treat living creatures like shoes or household goods, 
which when worn out with use, we throw away ; 
and, were it only to teach benevolence to human 
kind, we should be tender and merciful to other 
creatures. For my own part, I would not sell even 
an old ox, whicli had laboured for me''; much less 
would 1 banish as it were, for the sake of a little 
money, a man grown old in my service from ha 
usual place and accustomed diet; since he could be 
of no more use to the buyer, than be was to the 
seller. But Cato, as if he took a pride in these 
things, informs us that when consul he left his war- 
horse in Spain, to save the public the charge of \u& 
freight. Whether such things as these are instances 
of greatness or littleness of soul, let the reader 
judge for himself 

He was, however, a man of wonderful temperance. 
For, when general of the army, he took no moT« 
from the public for himself and those about him tbin 
three Attic medimni of wheat a month, and less 
than a medimnus and a half of bailey for hishors^". 
And when he was governor of Sardinia, where fais 
predecessors had occasioned the province enormous 
expenses for pavilions, bedding, and apparel, and 



" Cvuos-sema. See the Life of ThemistodM, 1. S28. 

'* ThU, as M. Uicard justly observtis, is surely carrying tfae prin- 
ciple too far ; and would eventually do m<ire harm Utan good. 
Gentle usage during their useful life, and a gentle disniiatioa fttm 
It, i« all that humaoity or christituiity claims at our haiiiU, GOpecMlly 
fur iucli animaU as arc obviously intended for our subustcnce.* 

■' See the Life of Lycurgus, L 123. 
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Still more by the number of their friends and 
attendants, and their sumptuous feasts and amuse- 
ments, he on the contrary was as remarkable for his 
frugality. He put the public, indeed, to no kind of 
charge. Instead of making use of a carriage, he 
walked from one town to anotlier attended only by 
a single officer, who carried his robe and a vessel 
for libations. But, if in these things he appeared 
plain and easy to those who were under his com- 
mand, in every thing else he preserved great gravity 
and severity. For he was inexorable in whatever 
related to public justice, and inflexibly rigid in the 
execution of his orders ; so that the Roman govern- 
ment had never before appeared to that people 
either so aweful, or so amiable '*. 

This contrast was found not only in his manners, 
but in his stile, which was elegant, facetious, and 
fomiliar, and at the same time grave, sententious, 
and vehement. Thus Plato informs us, " The out- 
" side of Socrates was that of a satyr and a buffoon; 
" but his soul was all virtue, and from within him 
" issued such divine and pathetic things, as drew 
" tears from the liearers, and melted every heart'*." 
And as the same may justly be affirmed of Cato, I 
cannot comprehend the meaning of those, who com- 
pare his language to that of Lysias. This, however, 
I leave to the decision of those, who are more capa- 
ble than myself of estimating the several sorts of 
stile used among the Romans: and, being persuaded 
that a man's disposition may be discovered much 



'* His only amusemeDt waa to hear the instructioiu of the poet 
Enniu^, under whom he lesmed the Greek sciences. He banished 
usurers from his province, and reduced tlie interest upon loans 
almost to nothing. 

'' Sympos. Tlie effect of Socrates' eloquence upon Aldbiades 
is stated in the Life of the latter, p. 116. Lysias' cli.iracter, 
which it is not requisite here to extract, may be collected from Cic. 
de Clar. Orat. ix., Dion. Halic. in his Life of that orator, and 
Quintilian x. 1. The latter writer in particular compan^s Wk 
eloquence to, not the rapid course of a great river, but the quiet 
flow of a limpid rivulet.* 
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better by his speech, tlian by his looks (thotit;h same 
are of a different opinion), I shall record some of 
Cato's remarkable sayings, 

One day when the Romans were making an uu- 
seasonable clamour tor a division and distribuuon of 
corn, to dissuade ihem from it he thus btgan his 
address; " It is a ditlicult task, my fellow- citizens, 
" to speak to the belly, because it has nn ears." At 
another time, complaining of the luxury of the Ro- 
mans, he said, " It is a hard matter to save that 
" c'ty from ruin, where a fish is sold for more than 
" an ox'"." Upon anoUier occasion he observed, 
" The Roman people are like sheep ; for as those 
" can scarcely be brought to stir singly, but all in a 
" body readily follow their leaders, just such (said 
" he) are ye. The men, whose counsel you would 
" not take as individuals, lead you with c^ase in a 
" crowd." Speaking of the power of women, he, 
remarked, " All men naturally govern the women, 
*' we govern all men, and our wives govern us." 
But this is derived from the Apophthegms of The- 
mistocles ''. For his son directing in raost lbing» 
through his mother, he said, " The Athenians govern 
" the Greeks; I govern the Athenians; you, wife, 
" govern me, and your son governs you : let him 
*' then use with moderation that power, which, child 
" as he is, sets him above all the Greeks." Another 
of Cato's sayings was, " That the Roman people 
" 6xed the value, not only of the several kinds of 
" colours, hut of the arts and sciences. For (added 
'* he) as the dyers dye that sort of purple, which is 
*' most agreeable to you, so our youth only study 
" and strive to excel in such things as you com- 
" mend." Exhorting the people to virtue, he aaid, 

'* Luxury was now mjitdly making it's way at the tabic* of 
Rome. Athciueiis vi. 19. states, after Polybius, that salt-Snh fron 
the Black Sea sold for nearly twelve guineas u-piece ! But set% for 
instances of still greater extravagance ill Tiberius time iq epicurism, 
spectacles, furniture, ftc. Suet. Tib. Kxxiv.* 

" Sec his Life, I 339. 
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If it is by virtue and temperance, that you are 
become great, change not for the worse ; but^ if 
^^ by intemperance and vice, change for the better : 
^^ for you are already great enough by sqch means 
** as these." Of persons perpetually soliciting for 
high offices he observed, '^ Like men, who know 
^* not their way, they want lictors always to conduct 
*• them." He found fault with the people, for often 
choosing the same persons consuls ; ^' You either 
(said he) think the consulate of small worth, or 
that there is but a small number worthy of the 
** consulate/* Concerning one of his enemies, who 
led a very profligate and infamous life, he remarked ; 
^' His mother takes it for a curse, and not a prayer, 
** when any one wishes her son may survive her.** 
Pointing to a man, who had sold a paternal estate 
near the sea-side, he pretended to admire him, as 
one who was stronger than the sea itself; ^^ For 
*^ (said he) what the sea could not have swallowed 
without difficulty, this man has taken down with 
all imaginable ease." When king Eumenes came 
to Rome, the senate received him with extraordinary 
respiect, and the principal citizens strove which 
should do him the most honour, but Cato visibly 
neglected and shunned him. Upon which some- 
body inquired, *' Why do you shun Eumenes, who 
^' is so good a man, and so great a friend to the 
" Romans ?** " That may be," answered Cato, 
^^ but I look upon a king as a creature that feeds 
^^ upon human flesh *^ ; and, of all kings who have 
** been so much celebrated, I find not one to be 
** compared with an Epaminondas, a Pericles, a 
•* Themistocles, a Manius Curius, or with Hamilcar 
" Barcas.** He used to say, that " His enemies 
•* hated him, because he neglected his own concerns, 
•* and rose before day to mind those of the publi?. 
^' But that he would rather his good actions should 
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^^ his feet in fighting, and who snored louder in bed 
«* than he shouted in battle." Jesting upon a very 
fat man, he asked, " Of what service to his country 
** can such a body be, which from the throat to the 
"groin is nothing but belly?" When an epicure 
desired to be admitted into his friendship, he re- 
marked, " He could not live with a man, whose 
" palate had quicker sensations than his heart/' He 
used to say, " The soul of a lover lived in the body 
" of another." And that, " In all his life, he had 
** never repented but of three things : the first, that 
^^ he had trusted a woman with a secret ; the second, 
that he had gone by sea when he might have gone 
by land ; and the third, that he had passed one 
day without having a will by him ^\" To an old 
debauchee he observed, " Old age has deformities 
" enow of it's own ; do not add to it that of vice." 
A tribune of the people, who had the character of 
a poisoner, proposing a bad law and strenuously 
exerting himself to get it passed, Cato said to 
him, " Toung man, I know not whether is the 
^^ more dangerous ; to drink what you mix, or to 
** enact what you propose." Bein^ scurrilously 
treated by a man, who had led a dissolute and infa- 
mous life, he said, ^^ It is upon very unequal terms 
that I contend with you ; for you are accustomed 
to hear reproach, and can utter it with pleasure ; 
" but with me it is disagreeable to utter, and un- 
^^ usual to hear it." Such was the manner of his 
repartees, and short sayings. 

Being appointed consul along with his friend Va- 
lerius ^accus, the government of that part of Spain 
which the Romans call Citerior^ * Hither,' fell to 
his lot ^. While he was subduing some of the na- 

^1 AJU^trtf. This has been misunderstood by all the translators 
who have agreed in rendering it, < that he had passed one day idly.' 
4L.) M. Hicard follows the old interpretation. Langhome's is 
after Meiziriac* 

^* As Cato's troops consisted for the most part of raw soldiers., 
be took great pains to discipline them ; knowmg that Ihey had to 

2 
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lions there by arms, and winning others by kindness, 
R large army of barbarians fell upon him, and he was 
in danger of being driven out with dishonour. Upon 
this occasion lie sent to desire succours of his neigh- 
bours tlie Celtiberians, who demanded two hundred 
talents for that service. All the officers of his army 
thought it intolerable, that the Romans should be 
obliged to purchase assistance of the barbarians. 
But Cato said, " It is no such great hardship : for If 
" we conquer, we shall pay them at the enemy's ex- 
" pensej and, if we are conquered, there wiJI be no- 
" body either to pay or to make the demand." He 
gained the battle, and every thing subsequently suc- 
ceeded to his wish. Polybius informs us, that the 
walls of all the Spanish towns on this side the river 
Bo^tis were rased by his command in one day '', not- 
withstanding their numbers and the bravery of their 
inhabitants. Cato himself informs us, that he Cook 
more cities than he spent days in Spain, nor was it 
a false boast ; for the}' were actually not fewer than 
foui' hundred". Though this campaign afforded the 
soldiers much booty, he gave each of them a pound 
weight of silver besides ; saying, " It is better that 

deed with the Spaniards, who in their wars with the Romans and 
Carthaginians had learned tht: loilitary art, and were naturally tnave 
and courageous. Before lie canic to action, he sent stray hi!i &eet, 
that his soliIiLTs might place all their hopes in their valour. With 
thesMiie view, when he came near the enemy, he made a circuit, 
fliid posted his arm;^- behind them in the plain ; so that the Spani* 
ards were between him and his camp. The province het« spokes 
of constituted nearly the northern half of Spain. 

*i As the dread of his name procured him great respect to all 
the provinces bejond the Iherua (_hod. Ebro}, he wrote on the nme 
day private letters to the commanders of several fortified towv, 
ordering them to demolish without delay their fortificacioua ; and 
aiisurin^ them, that he would pardon none, but such as readilv coin. 
plied with his orders. Every one of the comnmmlers, believing tlM 
ordiTs to be sent only to himself, immediately beat down their wdll 
ond towers. (Liv, xxxiv. 15.) 

'^ 'Ihis number is more agreeable lo the calculation of Ptol«injr, 
who coniputes the cities. &c- of old Spain at three hundred uid 
jghty, thuu to that of I'liny, who only malus them amount to dm 



wghty.t 
auadrea 



and eighty -fuur. 
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*^ maoy of the Ropians should return with silver ia 
** their pockets, than a few with gold.** And for hia 
own part he assures us, that of the whole of what 
was taken in the war, nothing came to his share but 
what he eat and drank : '' Not that I blame (saya 
he) those, who seek their own advantage in these 
things ; but I had rather contend for valour with 
" the brave, than for wealth with the rich, or ia 
" rapaciousness with the covetous.'* And he not 
only kept himself free from extortion, but all those 
likewise who were under his immediate direction. 
He had five servants with him in this expedition, one 
of whom, named Paccus, had purchased three boys 
from among the prisoners : but when he understood 
that his master was informed of it, unable to meet 
his eye, he hanged himself. Upon which Cato sold 
the boys, and put the money into the public treasure. 
While he was settling the affairs of Spain, ScipiQ 
the Great, who was his enemy, and wished to in- 
terrupt the course of his success and to have the 
finishing of the war himself, managed matters so aa 
to get himself appointed his successor. After which, 
he made all possible haste to take from him the 
command of the army. But Cato, hearing of his 
march, set off with five companies of foot 9Xid five 
hundred horse, as a convoy to attend upon Scipio; 
and on his way defeated the L^cetanians '^\ and took 
among them six hundred Roman deserters, whom 
he caused to be put to death. And, upon Scipio*s 
expressing his displeasure at this, he answered ironi- 
cally ; ^' Rome would be great indeed, if men of 
" birth would not yield the palm of virtue to ple- 
'^ beians, and if plebeians like himself would contend 
" for excellence with men of birth." Besides, as 
the senate had decreed that nothing should be dis- 
turbed or altered which Cato had established, the 
post which Scipio had so anxiously solicited rather 

*^ A small Catalonlan tribe, near the foot of the Pyreotfi.* 
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tarnished his own glory, than that of Cato ; for he 
continued inactive during that government. 

In the mean time, Cato was honoured with a tri- 
umph. But he did not afterward remit or lessen 
his efforts like those, whose ambition is only for fame, 
and not for virtue ; and who having reached the 
highest honours, borne the office of consul, and led 
up triumphs, withdraw from public business and 
give the rest of their days to ease and pleasure. On 
the contrary, like those who are just entered upon 
business, and thirst for honour and reoown, he ex- 
erted himself as if he were beginning his race anew ; 
his services being always ready both for his friends 
in particular, and for the citizens in general, either 
at the bar or in the field. For he went with the 
consul Tiberius Sempronius to Thrace and the Da- 
nube '^j as his lieutenant. And he attended Maaius 
Acilius Glabrio as a legionary tribune into Greece, 
in the war against Actiochus the Great ; who, next 
to Annibal, was the most formidable opponent the 
Romans ever encountered. For having recovered 
almost all the provinces of Asia which Seleucus Ni- 
canor had possessed, and reduced many warlike na- 
tions of barbarians, he was so much elated, as to 
think the Romans the only enemies worthy of his 
prowess. Accordingly he crossed the sea with a 
powerful army, colouring his design with the spe- 
cious pretence of restoring liberty to the Greeks ; of 
which however they stood in no need, having been 
lately rescued by the kindness of the Romans from 
the yoke of Philip and the Macedoniana ", and ren- 
dered independent. 



** The year after his consulghip. Examples of th!i 
in generals and men of consular quality, abound in ttomat: 
Epaminondas, after having several times filled the high 
ment of bceotarch, stooped to accept a «niall police-office, and dti- 
charged it with the most scrupulous attention and punctualitj.* 

'' By Titus Quinctiua I'Laininius. who proclaimed the indnMnd- 
cnce of .Greece at the hthmiao games, A. U. C. 558. Sre (■>* 
Life, III. 43. 
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Upon his approach, all Greece was in the utmost 
commotion, and unresolved how to act ; being cor- 
rupted with the splendid hopes infused by the ora- 
tors, whom Antiochus had gained. Acihus, there- 
fore, sent embassadors to the several states ; Titus 
Flaminius appeased the disturbances, and as I have 
related in his Life, without having recourse to any 
violent means, retained most of the Greeks in the 
Roman interest; and Cato confirmed the people of 
Corinth, as well as those of Patrse and jEgium, io 
their duty. He also made a considerable stay at 
Athens ; and there is still extant (it is said) a speech 
of his, which he delivered to the Athenians in Greek, 
expressing his admiration of the virtue of their an- 
cestors, and his satisfaction in beholding tiie beauty 
and grandeur of their city. But this account is not 
true, for he spoke to them by an interpreter. Not 
that he was ignorant of Greek j but be chose to 
adhere to the customs of his country, and laugh at 
those who admired nothing but what was Greek. 
He therefore ridiculed Posthumlus Albinus, who 
had written a history in that language and apologised 
for his improprieties of expression ; saying, " He 
" ought to be excused, if he wrote it by command 
" of the Amphictyons." We are assured, that the 
Athenians admired the strength and conciseness of 
his language ; for what he delivered in few words, 
the interpreter was obliged to make use of many, 
fully to explain ; so as to convince them, that the 
expressions of the Greeks flowed only from the lips, 
■while those of the Romans came from the heart ^*. 

Antiochus having blocked up the narrow pass of 
Thermopyla; with his troops, and added walls and 
entrenchments to the natural fortifications of the 
place, sat down there unconcerned, thinking the 

'' There cannot be a stronger instance llian this, that tlie brief 

cxprcsfiion of the Spartans was owing to the native simplicity of 

theic manners amd the sincerity of tlieir hearts. It was the ci^pres- 

W'on of nature. Artiticial and circuutocutury expreaaians, like 

Jicentious paiatings, are the consequences of licenticus life. 
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■war could not touch htm. And, indeed, fh* fto- 
maiis despaired of Ibrcing tfie pass. But Cato, re- 
coiiecting tlie circuit which the Persians had taken 
upon a like occasion ^, set out in the night with a 
proper detachment. 

When they had advanced a considerable lieiglit, 
the guide who was one of the prisoners missed his 
way, and wandering about among impracticable 
places and precipices, threw the soldiers into inex- 
pressible dread and despair. Calo, observing the 
danger, ordered his forces to halt ; while he with one 
Lucius Manh'iis, who was dextrous in climbing the 
steep mountains'^", went forward with great difHcuItT 
and at the hazard of his lifeat midmight without anV 
moon, scrambling among wild olive-trees and steep 
rocks, which still more impeded his view and added 
darkness to the obscurity. At last, they hit upon 
a path, which seemed to lead down to the enemy's 
camp. There they set up marks on some of the 
most conspicuous rocks upon the top of the ojoim- 
tain Callidroraus, and returning the same way look 
the whole party with them ; conducting thctn by tbe 
direction of the marks, and thus regaining the path 
which they had left, where ihey made a proper dispo- 
sition of the troops. They had marched but a litUe 
ferther, when the path failed them, and they saw no- 
thing before them but a precipice, which distressed 
them still more ; for they coidd not yet perceive 
that they were near the enemy. 

The day now began to appear, when one of tben 
thought he heard the sound of human voices, sai 
soon afterward they saw the Grecian camp and the 

19 In the Persian wsr, Lconidns with only three hundrad Sp^ 
tans Bustaineii the shock of an innumerable multitude in tbe i^ <f 
Thermopylie, until the barbarians taking a circuit round the moo- 
tains by bye-ways came upon hJra from behind, and tut h» pirtj 
in pieces. 

"> The mountains to the cast of the straits of ThermoprteM 
comprehended under the name of CEta, and ihe highest of Acmit 
cdled Callidromus, at (he Ctrnt of which is a road uxtT feet bmi 
(Lir. xxxTt. ]5., and Strabo ix.) 
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idvaiiced guard at the foot of the rock. Cato there- 
fore made a halt, and sent to acquaint the Firmians, 
that he wished to speak with them in private ^^ 
These were troops, whose fidelity and courage he 
had experienced upon the most dangerous occasions. 
They immediately hastened into his presence, when 
he thus addressed them : ^' I am desirous of taking 
one of the enemy alive, to learn from him who 
they are that compose this advanced guard, and 
how many in number ; and to be informed what 
is the disposition and order of their whole army, 
" and what preparations they have made to receive 
** us. But the business requires the speed and im- 
" petuo^ity of lions, who rush into a herd of timo- 
* rous beasts/* 

When Cato had finished speaking, the Firraians 
without farther preparation poured down the moan- 
tain, surprised the advanced guard, dispersed them, 
took one armed man, and brought him to Cato. 
This prisoner told him, that the main body of the 
array was encamped with the king in the narrow 
pass, and that the detachment which guarded the 
heights consisted of six hundred select ^tolians. 
Cato despising these troops, on account as well of 
their number as of their negligence ^^ drew his 
sword the first, and rushed upon them with all the 
alarm of voices and trumpets. The iEtolians no 
sooner saw him descend from the precipices, than 
they fled to the main body, and threw the whole 
into the utmost confusion. 

At the same time, Manius forced Antiochus* en- 
trenchments below, and poured into the pass with 
his army. Antiochus himself being wounded in the 
mouth with a stone, and having some of his teeth 
struck out, the anguish obliged him to turn his horse 
and retire. After his retreat, no part of his army 

'' Firmium was a Roman colony in the Picene, hod, the March 
of Ancona. 

'^ The •Kiywm and AAiy^ft* of the original include a jcti de mot^ 
which can hardly ever he presenred m a rernon.* 
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could withstand tlie shock of the Romans; and 
though there appeared no hopes of escaping by 
flight, oil account of the straitncss of the road, the 
deep marshes on one side and the rocky eminences 
on the otlier, they yet crowded along through those 
narrow passages, and pushing eacli other down fiom 
fear of being destroyed by the Romans, miserably 
perished. 

Cato, who was never sparing in his own praises, 
and thought boasting a natural attendant on great 
actions, is very pompous in his account of this ex- 
ploit : " Those, who saw him charging the enemy 
*' (he stales), routing and pursuing them, declared 
" that Cato owed less to the people of Rome, than 
" the people of Rome to Cato; and that the consul 
" Manius himself, coming hot from the fight, took 
" him in his arms as he hkewisc came in panting 
" with exertion, and embracing him a long time 
** cried out in a transport of joy, that ' Neither he 
*' nor the whole Roman people could suSScicatly 
*' reward Cato's merit,' " 

Immediately after the battle, the consul sent \um 
with an account of it to Home, that he might be the 
first to carry the news of his own achievement. He 
bad a favourable wind to Brundusium ; thence he 
reached Tarentum in one day ; and, having travelled 
four days more, arrived at Rome tiie fifth day after 
be landed, and was tiie first who brought the intelli- 
gence of the victory. His arrival filled the city 
with sacrifices and other testimonies of joy, and gave 
the people so high an opinion of themselves, that 
they now believed there could be no bounds by sea 
or land to their empire. 

These are ihe most remarkable of Cato's actions- 
With respect to civil affans, he appears to have 
thought the impeaching of offenders and bringing 
them to justice, a tiling which well deserved his at* 
tention. For he prosecuted several, and encouraged 
and assisted others in carrying on their prosecutions. 
Thus he set up Petib'tis against Scipio the Great: 
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but> secure in the dignity of his family and his own 
magnanimity, Scipio treated the accusation v^ith the 
utmost contempt. Cato, perceiving that he would 
not be capitally condemned, dropped the prosecu- 
tion: but,. in concert with some other accusers, he 
impeached his brother Lucius Scipio, who was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine beyond his ability, so that he 
was in danger of imprisonment ; and it was not with- 
out great difficulty, by appealing to the tribunes, 
that he was dismissed • 

We have also an account of a young man, that had 
procured a verdict against an enemy of his father 
who was lately dead, and got him stigmatised. Cato 
met him^ as he was passing through the Forum, and 
taking him by the hand addressed him in these 
words : '^ It is thus that we are to sacrifice to the 
*' manes of our parents, not with the blood of goats 
*' and Iambs, but with the tears and condemnation 
" of their enemies." 

Cato, however, did not escape these attacks ; but, 
whenever in the business of the state he gave the 
least handle, he was invariably prosecuted, and some- 
times in danger of being condemned. For it is 
said, that nearly fifty impeachments were brought 
against him ; the last, when he was eighty-six years 
of age : upon which occasion he made use of the 
memorable expression, '^ It is hard that I, who have 
lived with men of one generation, should be ob- 
liged to make my defence to those of another.** 
Neither was this the end of his contests at the bar ; 
for four years afterward, at the age of ninety % he im- 

33 This unbounded privilege of impeachment, like all great ad- 
vantages, was liable to great perversion : and even Cato himself does 
tiot seem, in exercising it, to have uniformly kept his eye upon tho 
public interest.* 

^* Plutarch here is not consistent with himself. Toward the be- 

S'nning of this life he says, that Cato was but seventeen years old at 
e time of Annibal's success in Italy ; and at the conclasion be 
informs us, that he died at the beginning of the third Punic war. 
But the battle of Canns took place A. U. C. 538; and the third 
Punic war broke out, A. U. C. 605. According to this computa- 
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{)eached Servilius Galba : so that like Kestor he 
ived three generations, and like him too was aiirajs 
in action. In short, after having constantly opposed 
Scipio in matters of government, he lived until the 
time of Scipio (he Younger his adopted grandson, 
and the son of Paul us jEmilius who conquered Per- 
seus and the Macedonians. 

Ten years after his consulship, Cato stood for the 
office of censor, the apex of all civil honour, and the 
winding up as it were of all the dignities of state. 
For, beside the other authority with which this office 
was invested, it gave the magistrate a right of in- 
quiry into the lives and manners of the citizens. 
The Romans did not think it proper, that any one 
should be left to follow his own inclinations vi^ithoot 
inspection or control, either in marriage, in the pro- 
creation of children, in his table, or in his society. 
But, convinced that in these private scenes of lil« 
a man's real character was much more distinguisb- 
able than in his public and political transactions, 
they appointed two magistrates, the one out of the 
patricians and the other out of the plebeians, to in- 
spect, regulate, and chastise such as they found in- 
clined to dissipation and licentiousness, and desert- 
ing the ancient and established modes of living. 
These great officers were called Censors, and invest- 
ed with power to deprive a Roman knight of his 
horse, or to expel a senator who led a vicious and 
disorderly life. They likewise took an estimate oi 
each citizen's estate, and enrolled them accordiiig 
to their pedigree and condition. 

This office has s-everal other great prerogtUves 
annexed to it'*: and therefore, wiicn Cato solicited 
it, the principal senators opposed him. The motive 
to this opposition, with some of the patricians, ms 
envy; for they regarded it as a disgrace to the no- 
tion. Cato could not be more thnn eightj-ftic years old when b* 
died, A. U. C. 606; utiil this account u coDTuniod by Clc««d( 
Ckr. Or«. XX. See also Plin. H. N. xxix. I . 
» Sec tlie Life of Cainillui, I. 363., not. (S.l 
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biliQr, that persons of a mean and obsdUre oiifft 
should be elevated to the highest h(Hiour in the state^ 
'With others it was fear ; ror, conscious that their 
lives were vicious, and that they had departed from 
the ancient simplicity of manners, they dreaded the 
austerity of Cato, because they apprehended that he 
would be stern and inexorable in his office. Having 
consulted and prepared tlieir measures, they set up 
seven competitors in opposition to him ; and, ima«> 
gining that the people wished to be governed with 
an easy hand, soothed them with the hopes of a mild 
censorship. Cato on the contraiy, withoirt conde- 
scending to the least complaisance, in his speeches 
from the Rostrum professed his resolution to punish 
every instance of vice ; and loudly declaring that the 
city required thovoQgh reformation, conjuted the 
people, if they were wise, to choose not the hnfildest^ 
out the severest physician. He told them, that he 
himself was one of that character, and among the 
patricians Valerius Flaccus was another j and tha); 
with him fer his collegue, and him alone, he couM 
hope to render good service to the commonwealth, 
by effectually cutting off and searing the hydra-like 
luxury and efieminacy of the times. He added, that 
he saw others pressing into the censorship, in order 
to exercise it negligently, because they were afraid 
of such as would discharge it faithfully. 

The Roman people upon this occasion showed 
themselves truly great, and worthy of the best of 
leaders : for, far from dreading the severity of this 
inflexible man, they rejected those smoother candi- 
dates who seemed ready to consult their pleasure in 
every thing, and chose Valerius flaccus with Cato ; 
attending to the latter^ not as one who solicited tht 
office of censor, but as one who, already possessed of 
it, gave out his orders by virtue of his authority. 

Cato then named his fnend and collegue Lucius 
Valerius Ilaccus chief of the senate, and expelled 
many others from the house ; particularly JLuciui 
Quiactiut, who htd been consul ^aeven yMrsfoefort. 

2L8 
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and (what was a stilt higher honour) was brother to 

Titus Flaminius, the conqueror of king Philip. 

The cause of his expulsion was the following : 
Lucius was strongly attaclied to a favourite boy, 
whom he always kept near him, and carried with 
him even when he commanded armies, and who had 
greater influence and interest with him than any of 
his most intimate friends. When Lucius was resi- 
dent in his proconsular province, one day as they 
were drinking, this boy (who set next him, as usuaO 
among other fulsome attentions to his master, a man 
easily manageable in his cups, said ; " J love you so 
" tenderly, that I left at home a show of gladiators, 
" which I had never seen before, in order to come 
*' to you, though I long to see a man killed." *' In 
** return for this favour," he replied, " you shall not 
*' sit uneasy at my table : I will soon cure your 
*' longing." Upon which, he ordered a convict to 
be brought into the room, where they were caioas- 
ing : and sending for one of his lictors with an ax, 
he again asked his minion, whether he wished to see 
the execution ; and, on his answering in the aHirma- 
tive, commanded the criminal's head to be struck off. 
The story is thus told by most writers, and Cicero 
(in his Dialogue on Old Age) introduces Catu giving 
this account of the matter. Livy however states, 
that the person alain was a Gaulish deserter, and 
that Lucius killed him not by the lictor, but ^^-ith 
his own hand ; and for this, he quotes the authority 
of Cato himself 

Lucius being thus expelled from the senate by 
Cato, his brother indignantly appealed to the people, 
and summoned Cato to assign his reason for the ex- 
pulsion. And, while he was relating in full detail 
the transaction of the banquet, Lucius ^' attempted 

''' Itseenis probable, fioai a subsequent and nearij identical ac- 
count of this expulsion (in Hie Life of Flaniiniua, Ul. 55.), that w« 
should read • Titug' in this place. See aUo Livy xxxix. +1. The 
above Blory, b3r a capricious delicacy in Langhorne, ig omitted in 
this place, and iiuertcd alm^Gt verbatim iu the Life just quoted.*^ - 
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to deny the thing ; but upon Cato's tendering to 
him an oath, he shrunk from it, and his expulsion 
was therefore pronounced valid. On a subsequent 
eichibition of shows however, the people had pitj 
upon him, as he passed by the consular seat and 
placed himself as far from it as he could, and called 
him back ; to the utmost of their power correcting, 
and healing, what had taken place. • 

He expelled also Manilius another senator, whom 
the general opinion had marked out for consul, be^ 
cause he had given his wife a kiss in the day-time in; 
the sight of his daughter. " For his own part," he 
said, " his wife never embraced him, except when it 
" thundered dreadfully ;** adding, by way of joke,* 
^ That he was happy, when Jupiter was pleased tcr 
" thunder.'* 

He was censured as having merely indulged his 
envy in degrading Lucius, who was brother tcr 
Scipio the Great, and had been honoured with a 
triumph ; for he took from him his horse, and it was 
believed he did it to insult the memory of Scipia 
Africanus. But there was another thing, whicb 
rendered him more generally obnoxious ; and that 
was the reformation, which he introduced vath re-^ 
spect to luxury. To begin his attack upon it openly 
was impossible, because the whole body of the peo^ 
pie was infected, and he therefore took an indirect 
method. He caused an estimate to be made of all 
apparel, carriages, female ornaments, furniture, and 
utensils; and whatever exceeded fifteen hundred 
(Irachmas in value, he rated at ten times as mucby 
^nd igiposed a tax according to that valuation. Fon 
every ttiousand £7^e^, he made them pay three; in 
order that those who found themselves burthened 
with the tax, while the modest and frugal with equab 
substance paid much less to the public, might be in4 
duced to retrench their appearance. This procured 
l^im many enemies, not only among those, who ra- 
ther than paj*t with their luxury submitted to the 
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impost, but among those likewise who lessened (heir 
expenses to avoid it. For the generality of mankind 
think, that a prohibition to show their wealth is the 
same thing as taking it away ; and that opulence is 
seen in the superfluitiei^, not in the necessaries of 
life. And this (we are told) was what surprised 
Ariato the philosopher ; for he could not compre- 
hend, why those who are possessed of superfluities 
^ould be accounted happy, rather than those who 
abound in what is necessary and useful. But Scopas 
the Theesalian, when one of his friends asked him 
for something which could be of little use or conve- 
nience to him, and gave that as a reason why he 
should grant his request, replied; " It is in these 
" uaeless and superfluous things, that I am rich and 
*' happy." Thus the desire of wealth, far from 
being a natural passion, is an adventitious and fo- 
reign one, arising from vulgar opinion. 

Cato paid no regard to these complaints, but ra- 
ther increased his rigour. He cut off the pipes, by 
which people conveyed water from the public foun- 
tains into their houses and gardens, and demolished 
all the buildings which projected into the streets. 
He lowered the price of public works, and farmed 
out the public revenues at the highest rent which 
they could bear. By these things he brought him- 
self into great odium : so that Titus Flaminius and 
JUs party attacked him, and prevailed upon the se- 
liate to annul the contracts, which he had made for 
tepairing the temples and public buildings, as de- 
trimental to the state. They farther incited the 
boldest of the tribunes to accuse him to the people, 
and fine him two talents. They likewise vebenieatly 
opposed him with regard to a hall, which he built at 
the public charge below the senate-hoiu* by the 
Forum, called ' the Porcian Hall.* 

The people, however, appear to have been highly- 
pleased with his behaviour in this office. For when 
tbey erected his statue in the temple of Health, 
9 
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they made no mentiQii on the pedestal of his victo- 
rie» and his triumph, but the inscription was to this 
effect : ^' In honour of Cato the Censor, who when 
the Roman commonwealth was declining and leaning 
to decay, set it upright again b^ salutary discipline 
and wise ordinances and institutions." 

Before this, he had ridiculed those who were fond 
of such honours, and said ; ^^ They were not aware 
^^ that they plumed themselves upon the workman* 
^^ ship of founders^ statuaries, and painters, while 

the Romans bore about a more glorious image of 

him in their hearts/* And to those who expressed 
their wonder that, while many persons of little note 
had their statues, Cato had none, he replied ; *^ He 
^' had much rather it should be asked, why he had 
^ not a atatue, than why he had one/' In short, he 
was of opinion that a good citizen should not even 
accept bis due praise, unless it tended to the advan« 
tage of the commud^ity. Yet, of all men, he was th« 
most forward to commend himself: for he inform^ 
us that those who were guilty of misdemeanors, an4 
^erward reproved fbr them, used to say, ^' They 
^^ were excusable ; they were not Catos ?^ : '' and 
that such as imitated some of his actions, but did it 
awkwardly, were called * lefi-handed Catos.' He adds^ 
^' That the senate in dangerous times cast their eyea 
'^ upon him, as passengers in a ship do upon the 
^' pilot in a stoqn ^ and '^ That, when he happened 
^^ to be absent, they frequently deferred the consi* 
*' deration of matters of importance." lliese parti^f 
culars, indeed, are confirmed by other writers ; for 
his lifb, his eloquence, and his age, gave him great 
authority in Rome. 

He was a good father, a kind husband, and an 
excellent economist. And as he did not think the 
care of his family a mean and trifling thing, de- 

)' Thus had his oame become proverbial for moral correctness. 
Witness, too, the 

Terthti i caio ceddk Cato^ (Juv. iL 40.)* 
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mandiDg only a superficial attention, it may be of use 
to give some account of his conduct in that respect. 
• He chose his wife rather for her family^ than her 
fortune ; persuaded that, though women of both 
descriptions have their pride and self-consequence, 
yet those of good families are more ashamed of any 
base action, and more obedient to their husbands in 
every thing that is honourable. He used to say, that 
they who beat their wives or children, laid their sa- 
crilegious hands on the most sacred things in the 
world ; and that hepreferred the character of a good 
husband to that of a great senator. And he admired 
nothing more in Socrates, than his having lived in 
an easy and quiet manner with an ill-tempered wife 
and stupid children. When he had a son born, no 
business however urgent, except it related to the 
public, could hinder him from being present while 
his wife washed and swaddled the infant. For she 
suckled it herself; nay, she often gave the breast to 
her servants' babes, to inspire them with a brotfaeriy 
regard for her own. 

' As soon as the dawn of understanding appeared, 
Cato took upon himself the office of schoolmaster to 
his son, though he had a slave named Chilo, who 
was a respectable grammarian and taught several 
other children. But he did not choose (he informs 
us) that his son should be reprimanded by a slave, 
or pulled by the ears if he happened to be slow in 
learning, or indebted to so mean a person for his 
education. He was, therefore, himself his pre* 
ceptor in grammar, in law, and in the necessary 
exercises. For he taught him not only how to throw 
a dart, to fight hand to hand, and to ride, but to 
box, to endure heat and cold, and to swim m the 
roughest and most rapid parts of the river. He 
wrote histories for him, he farther acquaints us, with 
his own hand in large characters ; so that, without 
stirring out of his father s house, he might gain a 
knowledge of the illustrious actions of the ancient 
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Romans and of the customs of his country. He was 
as careful not to utter an indecent word ^^ before his 
son, as he would have been in the presence of the 
vestal virgins ; neither did he ever bathe with him* 
A regard to decency in this respect was^ indeed, at 
that time general among the Romans: for even 
sons-in-law avoided bathing with their &thers-in-law, 
not choosing to appear undressed and naked before 
them. The Greeks however subsequently taught 
them not [to be so scrupulous in uncovering them*' 
selves, and they in their turn taught the Greeks to 
bathe naked even before the women. 

While Cato was adopting such excellent measures 
for forming his son to virtue, he found him naturaUr 
ductile both in genius and inclination ; but as his 
body was too weak to undergo much hardship, his 
father was obliged to relax the severity of his disci^ 

?line, and to indulge him a little in point of diet. 
et even with this constitution he was an excellent 
soldier, and particularly distinguished himself under 
Paulus ^milius in the battle against Perseus. Upon 
this occasion his sword happening to be struck from 
iiis hand, the moisture of which prevented him from 
grasping it firmly, he turned to some of his compa- 
nions with deep concern, and implored their assist- 
ance in recovering it. He then rushed with them 
into the midst of the enemy, and having with extra- 
ordinary efforts cleared the place where the sword 
was lost, he at last found it under heaps of arms and 
dead bodies of friends, as well as enemies, piled 
upon each other ^^ Paulus jEmilius admired this 
gallant action of the young man ; and there is a let- 
ter still extant, written by Cato to his son, in which 
he extremely commends his activity and high sense 
of honour expressed in the recovery of that sword. 

^9 How strongly does Juvenal press this most important particu* 
}ax upon a parent s notice ! 

Maxima debetur puero reverentia^ &c. 

(Sat. xiv. 47.)* 
^ See the Life of Paulus .Smilius, p. 309.* 

1 
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The young man subsequently married Terti'a, daugh- 
ter to Paultis j?imiliu8 and sister to yoimg Scipio j 
the honour ot" wLich alliance was as much owing to 
his own, as to his father's merit. Thus Cato's care 
in the education of his son answered the cad pro- 
posed. 

He had many slaves whom he purchased among 
the captives taken in war, always choosing the 
Tfoungest and such as were most capable of instruc- 
tion, like whelps or colts that may be trained at plea- 
sure. None or these slaves ever went into any other 
man's house, except they were sent by Cato or his 
■wife ; and if any of them was asked what his master 
■was doing, he always answered, " He did not know." 
For it was a rule with Cato, to have his slaves cither 
etnployed in the house, or asleep ; and he liked those 
best who slept the most kindly, believing that they 
were better-tempered than such as enjoyed less of 
that refreshment, and fitter for any kind of business. 
And, as he knew that slaves will stick at nothing to 
gratify their passion for women, he allowed them to 
have the company of his female slaves, ujion paying 
a certain price, but under a strict prohibition oi'ap* 
preaching any other women. 

When he was a young soldier, and as yet in low 
circumstances, he never found fault with any thing 
that was served up to his table, but thought it a 
shame to quarrel with a servant on account of his 
palate. Yet afterward, when he was possessed of 
an easy fortune and made entertainments for bis 
friends and tlie principal officers, as soon as dinner 
was over, lie never failed to correct with leatJiero 
thongs such of his slaves as had not giveu due at- 
tendance, or had suffered any thing to be spoiled. 
He contrived means to raise quarrels among his ser- 
vants, and to keep them at variance, ever suspecting 
and fearing some bad consequence from their unani- 
mity^'. And when any of them were guilty of a 

*' These were surely disc red it able inEtances of petty vanity, or 
mean suspicion, and wholly unworthy of a great man.* 
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capital crime, he gave them a formal trial, and in 
the presence of their fellow^aervants put them to 
death. 

As his thirst after wealth increased, and he found 
' agriculture rather amusing than profitable, he turned 
his thoughts to surer dependences; and emplojred 
his money in purchasing ponds, hot-baths, placet 
proper for fullers, and estates in good condition hav« 
mg pasture-ground and wood-lands. From these he 
derived a great revenue ; *^ such a one (he used to 
^^ say) as Jupiter himself could not disi^point 
** him of *^'' 

He practised the most blameable kind of usury, 
that upon ships. His method was to insist, that 
those whom he furnished with money should take s 
great number into partnership. When there were 
at least fifty of them and as many ships, he de« 
xnanded one share for himself, to be managed by 
Quintio his freedman, who sailed and trafficked 
along with them. Thus, though his gain was con« 
siderable, he did not risk his capital, but only a small 
part of it. 

He likewise lent money to such of his slaves, as 
chose it ; and they employed it in purchasing boys^ 
who were subsequently instructed and fitted n>r ser« 
vice at Cato's expense ; and being sold at the gear's 
end by auctton, Cato took sevend of them himself 
at the price of the highest bidder, deducting it out 
of what he had lent. To incline his son to the same 
economy, he told him, ^^ That to diminish his sub^ 
*^ stance was not the part of a man, but of a widow/* 
Yet he carried the thing to extravagance, when he 
ventured to assert, ^^ That the man truly wonderful 
^ and godlike, and fit to be registered in the lists of 
^^ glory, was he, from the final balance. of whose ac- 
^^ counts it appeared, that he had more than doubled 
^ what he hao received from his ancestors/' 

When Cato was far advanced in years, there ar« 
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rived at Rome two embassadors from 'Athens ^, Carr 
neades the academic, and Diogenes the stoic. These 
envoys were sent to negociate the remission of a fine 
of iive hundred talents, which had been imposed 
upon the Athenians for contumacy by the Sicyo* 
Btans, at the suit of the people of Oropus ^. On the 
4rriva) of these philosophers, such of the Roman 
youth as had a taste for learning waited upon them, 
and heard them with wonder and delight. Above 
all, they were charmed with the graceful manners of 
Carneades ; the force of whose eloquence, accom- 
panied by an adequate reputation, had drawn an 
f udience of the politest and most considerable per- 
sons in Rome, and the sound of whose fame like 
a mighty wind had filled the whole city. The re* 
port ran, that there was come from Greece a man 
of astonishing faculties, whose more than human 
powers could soothe and soften the fiercest passions^ 
and who had made so strong an impression upon 
their youth, that forgetting all other pleasures and 
diversions they were quite seized by an enthusiastic 
Jove of philosophy. 

. The Romans were transported to find it so ; nor 
could they without uncommon pleasure behold their 
sons thus fondly embrace the Grecian literature, and 
follow these wonderful teachers. But Cato, from 
the beginning, was alarmed at it. He no sooner 
perceived this passion for the Grecian learning begin 
to prevail, than he was afraid that the young men 
would turn their ambition that way, and prefer the 
glory of eloquence to that of deeds of arms. But 
when he found that the reputation of these philoso* 
phers rose still higher, and that their first speeches 



4' Aulus Gellius (vii. 14.) mentions a third, Critolaus the Peri- 
patetic. 

** The Athenians had plundered the city of Oropus. Upon 
complaint made by the inhabitants, the affair was referred to the 
determination of the Sicyonians, and the Athenians not attending 
to justify themselves were fined five hundred talents. See SuppU 
Liv. xxvii. 24., and Pausan. yti. 2. 
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were translated** into Latin by Caius Aciliiis a 
senator of great - distinction, who had earnestly 
begged the favour of interpreting them, he lost all 
patience, and resolved upon some specious pretence, 
to procure their dismission. 

He went therefore to the senate, and complained 
against the magistrates for so long detaining embas- 
sadorSy who could persuade the people to whatever 
they pleased : " You ought," said he, " to determine 
*^ their ^ffiiir as speedily as possible ; that returning 
** to their schools they may declaim to the youth rf 
*^ Greece, and that ours may give attention as before 
*^ to the laws and the magistrates." This he did, 
induced not by any particular pique to Carneades 
(which some suppose to have been the case) but by 
his aversion from philosophy, and his making it a 
point to show his contempt of the polite studies 
and learning of the Greeks. Nay, he scrupled not 
to affirm, ^^ That Socrates himself was a prating 
^ seditious fellow, who used his utmost endeavours 
to tyrannise over his country by abolishing it's 
customs, and seducing the people to opinions 
" contrary to the laws *V' And, to ridicule the 
alow methods of Isocrates' teaching, he said, '^ His 
^ scholars grew old in learning their art, as if they 
^^ intended to exercise it in pleading causes in the 
^ shades below." Nay, to dissuade his son from 
those studies, he told him in a louder tone than 
could be expected from a man of his age, and as it 
Were in an oracular and prophetic way, '' That when 

^ The transistors of Plutarch have not suffered tliis testimony, m 
fiivour of trandaiUm^ to escape their notice. They even quote 
another instance of the honour, in which it was held : when the 
Roman senate voted their thanks to Pompey, for having published 
s version of some treatises of Hippocrates, &C.,' found in the strong- 
box of Mithridates.* 

^ Surely, as M. Ricard observes, a most unjust censure ! as no 
one could show more respect to the laws than he, who refused to 
break thtm by escaping trom prison — even to save his life. The 
customs and opinions, which he sought to supersede, were notori* 
ouly pernicious; and, in endeavouring to efiect his purpose, te 
used only the legitimate arms of penuasion and example** 
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" tlie Romans came thorouglily to imbibe the Gre- 
" cian literature, they would lose the empire of the 
" world." But time has shown the empttness of 
that invidious assertion ; for Rome was never at & 
higher pitch of grandeur, than when she was most 
perfect in the Grecian erudition, and most attentive 
to all kinds of learning^'. 

Neither was Cato an enemy to the Grecian phi- 
losophers alone ; he looked upon the physicians, 
also, with a suspicious eye. He had heard, it seems, 
of the answer which Hippocrates returned to the 
king of Persia, when he sent for bim and offered 
him a reward of many talents ; " I will never make 
*' use of my art in favour of barbarians, who are 
" enemies to the Greeks." This {he said) was an 
oath, which all the physicians had taken, ami he 
therefore advised liis son to beware of them all. 
He added that he himself had written a little trea- 
tise, in which he had set down his own method of 
cure*^ and the regimen he prescribed, when any of 
his family were sick : that he never recommended 
fasting, but allowed them herbs, with duck, pigeon, 
or hare ; such kinda of diet being light and suitable 
for sick people, having no inconvenience except that 
of producing dreams ; and that with these remedies, 
and this regimen, he had preserved himself and his 
family. But his self-sufficiency in this respect did 
not go unpunished ; for he lost both his wife, and 
his son. He himself, indeed, by his strong make 

*' Rome had intUed a very extensive empire in the Angitttan 
■ge, but at the same time she had lost her ancient constitution unci 
iter liberty. Not that the learning of the Romans contributei) to 
th>t loM : their trrctigion, their luxury, and their corruption occ^ 
siooed it. 

•* Cato was s complete quack. His medical receipts, trtuch wuf 
be found in his Treatise \ipon Country- -affairs, are either verjr tiat* 
pie or very dan^rous ; and fasting, which he exploded, !• bMter 
than them all. Duck, pigeon, and hure, which (if we may btliam 
Plutarch) he gave his mck people as a light diet, are certaiuly tlw 
strongest and most indigestible kmds of tood, and their producing 
dreamt was a proof of it. (L) He has evtn preserved the T 
wet. 160., of a chana for diclocattous I * 
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und good habit of body lasted long ; so that even 
when old, he frequently indulged his inclination for 
the sex, and at an unseasonable age took a young 
women to wife. 

This was on the followhig pretence: Afler the 
death of bis wife, he married his son [as mentioned 
above] to the daughter of Paulus ^milius, the sister 
of Scipio : and continued himself a widower, but had 
a young female slave that came privately to his bed. 
It could not however remain long a secret in a small 
house, with a daughter-in-law in it ; and one day as 
the favourite slave seemed haughtily to flaunt by Jn 
this contracted mansion, young Cato gave her a 
severe look and turned his back upon her, but said 
not a word. The old man was quickly informed df 
this circumstance ; and finding that this kind of com*- 
merce displeased bis son and bis daughter-in-law, he 
did not expostulate with them, nor take the least no- 
tice. Next morning he went to the Forum, according 
to custom, with his friends about him ; and as be 
talked along he called aloud to one Salonius, who 
had been his secretary and was now one of his train^ 
und asked him, ^^ Whether or not he had provided a 
^^ husband for his daughter ? " Upon his answering, 
^* That he had not, and should not without consult* 
^^ ing his best friend : " Cato said, ^^ Why then I 
*^ have found out a very fit one for her, if'^ahe can 
bear with the disparity of age; for in other re- 
spects he is unexceptionable, but he is very, very 
old." Salonius replying, ^^ That he lefl the dis- 
posal of her entirely to him, for she was under his 
Protection, and had no dependence but upon his 
ounty;" Cato without farther ceremony saidf 
^' Then I will be your son-in-law." The man at firslty 
«s may easily be imagined, was astonished at the pro* 
posal : believing Cato past the time x)f life for man^ 
ing, and regardmg himself as fiir beneath an alliance 
with a family, which had been honoured with the 
consulate and a triumph. But when he aaw that 
Catq was in earnest, Jbe embntced the :offer <iBitbi ji^ 
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and tlie marriage-contract was signed as soon as they 
reached tlie Fonim. 

While they were busied in preparing for the nup- 
tials, young Cato taking his relations with hira went, 
and asked his father ; " What offence he had com- 
*' mitted, that he was to have a stepmother put upon 
** him ? " Upon which Cato exclained, " Ask not such 
*' a question, my son ; for, instead of being otfendcti, 
"I have reason to praise your whole conduct: I 
*' am only desirous of having more such sons, and 
" leaving more such citizens to ray country." But 
this answer is said to have been given, long before, 
by Pisistratus the Athenian tyrant ; who, when he 
had sons by a former wife already grown up, married 
Tiraonassa of Argos, by whom he is stated to have 
had two other sons, lophon and Thessalus. 

By this wife Cato had a son, whom he called after 
his mother's father 8aIonius. As for his eldest son 
Cato, he died in his pra^torship. His father often 
mentions him in his writings, as a brave and worthy 
man. He bore his loss however with the moderation 
of a philosopher, applying himself with his usual ac- 
tivity to affairs of state. For he did not, like Lucius 
Lucullus at a subsequent period and Metellus Bius^ 
think age an exemption from the service of the pub- 
lic, but considered that 'service as his indispensable 
duty; nor yet did he behave as Scipio Africanus had 
done, who finding himself opposed by envy in his 
course of glory quitted the administration, and spent 
the remainder of his days in inaction. But, as one 
told Dionysius that the most honourable death was 
to die in possession of sovereign power, so Cato 
esteemed that the most honourable old age, which 
was spent in serving the commonwealth. The 
amusements, in which lie passed his leisute-houra, 
were writing books and tilling the ground : and this 
is the reason of our having so many treatises oa viuv 
OU3 subjects, and histories of his composing *^. 

'" Beside upward of a hundred and fifty Oratioiu, which Im left 
bihind Um, ba wrote a Treatise upon Military Digcipline, and Booki 
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In his younger days he applied himself to agricul- 
ture, with a view to profit ; for he used to say, that 
he had only two ways of increasing his income, 
labour and parsimony : but, as he grew old, he re- 
garded it solely in the light of theory and ffmuse- 
ment- He wrote a book concerning country aft'airs^', 
in which among other things he gives rules for making 
cakes, and preserving fruit; for he was desirous, to 
be thought curious and particular in every thing. 
He kept a better table in the country, than in the 
town ; for he always invited some of his acquaint- 
ance in the neighbourhood to sup with him. With 
these he passed the time in cheerful conversation, 
making himself agreeable not only to those of his 
own age, but to ihe young : for he had a thorough 
knowledge of the world, and had collected a variety 
of facts and anecdotes, which were highly entertain- 
ing. He looked upon the table, aa one of the best 
means of forming friendships; and, at liis, the con- 
versation generally turned upon the praises of great 
and excellent men among the Romans. Of the 
profligate and the unworthy no mention was made ; 
for he would not allow in his company one word, 
either good or bad, to be spoken of them ^^ 

The last service, which he is said to have rendered 
the public, was the destruction of Carthage. The 
younger Scipio, indeed, gave the finishing stroke to 
that work ; but it was undertaken chiefly by the ad- 
vice, and at the instance, of Cato. The occasion of 
the rupture was as follows ; the Carthaginians and 
Massinissa king of Numidia being at war with each 
other, Caio was despatched into Africa to investigate 
the causes of the quarrel, Massinissa from the first 



of Antiquities : in two of these he examines the fouodatiun of tlie 
cities of Italy ; the uther five contained the Itoman history, parti- 
cularly a narrative of the first and second Punic war. 

'■ be Re Ruslicd. This is the only wurk of liis, which remains 
entire. Among other * curious und particular ' subjects, it treats 
of the fatting of geese, poultry, and p:geons I &C.* 

ii See Hor. SaU 11. vi. 71., &c.« 
VOL. II. 2 M 
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had been a friend to the Komans ; and the Cartha- 
ginians had been admitted into their alliance" after 
tlie signal overthrow which they received from Scipio 
the Elder, but upon terms which deprived them of a 
considerable part of their dominions, and imposed 
a heavy tribute''. When Cato arrived at Carthage, 
he found that city not in the exhausted and humble 
condition which the Romans imagined, but full of 
effective men, abounding in money, arms, and war- 
like stores, and not a little elated by the thought of 
it's being so well provided. He concluded, there- 
fore, that it was now time for the Romans to endea- 
vour to settle the points in dispute between tlie 
Numidians and Carthage ; and that if they did not 
soon make themselves masters of that city, which as 
their old enemy retained strong resentments of lier 
late usage, and was prodigiously increased in power, 
they would soon be exposed afre^i to all their jbrmer 
dangers. For this reason he returned in all haste to 
Rome, where be informed the senate; " That the 
" defeats and other misfortunes, which had happened 
" to the Carthaginians, had not so much drained 
" them of their tbrces, as cured them of their folly : 
" and that in all probability, instead of a weaker, 
*' tliey had made them a more skilful enemy. 
*.' That their war with the Numidians was only a 
" prelude to future combats with the Komans; and 
" that the late peace was a mere name, for they bad 
" considered it only as a suspension of arms, of 
" which they were willing to avail themselves simply 
" till they had a favourable opportunity of renewii^ 
*' the war." 

At the conclusion of his speech (it is said) he 



<3 Or rather, say the late editors of Amyot's French trandatioo. 
' to a peace i' as they never ncreadmitl^d to make with the RomaM 
an offensive and defonsive, or even a tiniply defensive alliance.* 

i' Scipio Africanus obliged the Carthaginians, at the concluMOD 
of the second Punic war, A. U. C. 552, to deliver up their fleet lo 
the Romans, to c^e to Masainissa part of Syphax's dominioM, and 
to pay into the pubhc treasury ten thousand talents. 
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shook the lap of his gown, and purposely dropped 
some Lybian figs ; and when he found the senators 
admired them tor their size and beauty, he (old them, 
" That the country where they grew was but three 
*' days' sail from Rome." But what is a stronger 
instance of his enmity to Carthage, he never gave 
his opinion in the senate upon any point whatever, 
without adding these words, " And my opinion is, 
*' that Carthage should be destroyed '*." Publius 
Scipio, surnamed Nasica, made it a point to maintain 
the contrary, and concluded all his speeches thus; 
" And my opinion is, tliat Carthage should be left 
" standing." This iihistrious man most probably, 
perceiving the people hurried by feelings of insolence 
into the most wanton excesses, so that in the pride 
of prosperity they could not be restrained by the 
senate, but through their overgrown power were 
able to draw the government what way they pleased, 
thought it best that Carthage should remain to curb 
and moderate their presumption. For he saw, that 
the Carthaginians were not strong enough to conquer 
the Romans, and yet were too respectable to be de- 
spised by them. On the other hand Cato deemed 
it dangerous, while the people were thus inebriated 
and giddy with power, to suffer a city which had 
always been great, and which was now grown sober 
and wise through it's misfortunes, to lie on the watch 
tor every advantage against them. It appeared to 
him, therefore, the wisest course to have all outward 
perils removed from the commonwealth, that it 
might be at leisure to guard against internal cor- 
ruption. 

Thus Cato, we are told, occasioned the third and 
last war against the Carthaginians. But as soon as 
it began, he died, having first prophesied of the per- 
son that should put an end to it ; who was then a 
young man, and had only a tribune':! command in 

" Honce Deknda tit Carthago passed into a species of proverb.* 
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the army, but was giving extraordinary proofs of b\a 
conduct and valour. The news of these exploits 
being brougbt to Rome, Cato cried out, 

- He is the soul of council ; 



The res-t like shadowi glide " 

This, Scipio sood confirmed by his actions. 

Cato left one son by his second wife (who, as we 
have already observed, was surnamed Salonius) and 
a grandson by the son of his first wife, who died be- 
fore him. Salonius died in his prfetorship, leaving a 
son named Marcus, who came to be consul, and who 
was the father" of Cato the philosopher^ the best 
and most illustrious man of his time. 



ARISTIDKS AND CATO 

COMPAltED. 

HAVING thus given a detail of the most memor- 
able actions of these eminent men, if we compare 
the whole hfe of the one with that of the other, it 
will not be easy to discern the difference between 
them, the eye being attracted by so many striking 
resemblances. But if we distinctly examine the 
several parts of their lives, as we do a poem orapic- 
ture, we shall find in the first place this circumstance 
common to them both; that they rose to high sta- 

s* This verse is by Homer applied to Tiresiaj, Od. x. 4,95^ mhm i 
Circe advises UlyBsea to visit the thsdes.* 
^' The pedigree stands thus : 

Cato the Censor 

Cato Salonius, by his second n 

Marcus Cato the consul 
I 
Cato of Ulica, the philosophet. J 
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tions and great honour in their respective common- 
wealths, not by the help of family-connections, but 
merely by their own virtue and abilities. It is laie 
that, at the time when Aristides raised himself, 
Athens was not in her grandeur, but the dema- 
gogues and chief magistrates were men of moderate 
and nearly equal fortunes. For estates of the highest 
class were then only five hundred medimni ; of those 
of the second order, who were knights, three hun- 
dred ; and of those of the third order, who were 
called Zeugita;, two hundred ". But Calo from a 
little village and a country-life launched into the 
Roman government, as into a boundless ocean, at a 
time, not when it was conducted by the Curii, the 
Fabricii, and the Hostilii, and received tor it's magi- 
strates and orators men of narrow circumstances, 
who held with their own hands the plough and the 
spade ; but when it was accustomed to regard con- 
siderations of family, opulence, distributions among 
the people, and servility in courting their favour ; 
for the Romans, elated with their power and impor- 
tance, loved to humble those, who stood candidates 
for the high offices of state. And it was not the 
same thing to be rivalled by a Themistocles, who 
was neither distinguished by birth nor fortune (for 
he is said not to have been worth more than three, 
or at the most five talents, when he first applied 
himself to jiublic affiiirs), as to have to contend with 
a Scipio Africanus, a Servius Galba, or a Quintius 
Flaminius without any assistance or support, except 
a tongue accustomed to speak with freedom in the 
cause of justice*". 

Besides. Aristides was only one among ten, who 
commanded at Marathon and Platsefle: whereas Cato 



« See the Life of Solon, I. 242.* 

" M. Ricaril justly observeg, that if Plutarch shows any partl&litv 
in this [iBssage, it certainly la not in favour of the Greek: thougn 
he has been frrquenlly charged with that pro|>enBity, and might 
here, if anywhere, have indulged it with impunity in favour of Aril- 
tides, one of the greatest and most virtuous men of antiquity.* 
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was choseo one of tlie two consuls, Irom a number 
of competitors ; and one of the two censors, though 
opposed by seven candidates, and those some of the 
noblest ami most illustrious men in Rome. 

It should be observed likewise, that Aristides was 
never principal in any action ; for Miltiades had the 
chief honour of the victory at Marathon, Themisto- 
cles of that at Salamis, and the palm of the impor- 
tant day at Plata;£e (as Herodotus informs us) was 
adjudged to Pausanias. Nay, even the second place 
was disputed with Aristides by Sophanes, Amioias, 
Callimachus, and Cyna?girus, who eminently distin- 
guished themselves upon that occasion. On the 
other hand, Cato not only stood 6rst in courage and 
conduct during his own consulate, and in the war 
with Spain ; but when he acted at Thermopylse only 
as a tribune, under the auspices of another, he en- 
grossed the glory of the victory: for it was he who 
unlocked the pass for the Romans to rush upon 
Antiochus, and they brought the war upon ihe back 
of the king, who attended only to what was before 
him. That victory, which was manifestly the work 
of Cato, drove Asia out of Greece, and subsequently 
opened a passage for Scipio to that continent. 

Both of tliem were equally victorious in war: but 
Aristides nii,-;carried in the administration, being 
banished and oppressed by the faction of Themis- 
tocles*-'; while Cato, though he had for antagonists 
almost all the greatest and most powerful men in 
Rome, who kept contending with him even in his 
extreme old age, like a skilful wrestler invariably 
held his footing. Often impeached before the people, 
and often the manager of an impeachment, he gene- 
rally succeeded in his prosecution of others, and was 
never himself condemned, secure in that bulwark 
of life, the defensive and oifensive armour of elo- 1 

^ This however wi]l not be imputed to ArlgtiileE as a &ult, I 
when we recollect the merit which attracted, the malignity which J 

L impelled, and the ease which accompanied, the ban cf tha I 
Ostracjam.* I 
J 
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quence j and to this, much more justly than to for- 
tune or his guardian genius, we may ascribe his 
having maintained his dignity unblemished to the 
last. For Antipater bestowed a similar encomium 
upon Aristotle the philosopher, in what he wrote 
concerning him afler his death, that ' among his 
other qualities he had the very extraordinary one, 
of persuading people to whatever he pleased/ 

That the art of governing cities and common- 
wealths is the chief excellence of man, admits not 
a doubt ; and it is generally agreed, that the art of 
governing a family is no small ingredient in that 
excellence*'. For a city, which is only a collection 
and system of families, cannot generally prosper, 
unless it's constituent families be flourishing. And 
Lycurgus, when he banished gold and silver out of 
Sparta, and gave the citizens instead of it money 
made of iron which had been spoiled for other uses 
by the fire, designed not to excuse them from at- 
tending to frugality, but only to prevent luxury, 
which is a tumour and inflammation caused by 
riches, in order that every one might have the 
greater abundance of the necessaries and conve- 
niences of life. From this establishment it appears, 
tli.it he saw farther into futurity than any other le- 
gislator; since he was sensible, that every society 
has more to apprehend from it's needy, than from 
it's wealthy members. Hence Cato was as attentive 
to the management of his domestic concerns, as to 
that of public affairs; and not only increased his 
own estate, but became a guide to others in econo- 
my and agriculture, upon which he collected many 
useful rules. 

But Aristides by his indigence brought a dis- 
grace upon justice itself, as if it were the ruin and 

*' See the early chapters of Anstoi. Polil. How often indeed 
have deranged noanceB, a consequence perhaps of ihe private im- 
providence of the miaifiter, led to the ruin of mighty emplrat ! * 
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- impoverishment of families, and a quality profitable. 

►■to any one rather than to the owner. Hesiod, how- | 

»ever, has abundantly exhorted us both to equity i 

and to frugality, and inveighs against idleness as 

the source of injustice"'. The same is well repre-. ' 

sented by Homer" ' ; 

The culture of the field, the hoina employ, 
Which rears the smiling progeny, no joy 
Could boast for me: to view upon the flood 
The bounding ship, to hear the tale of blood, 
To point the polisn'd spear, and hurl the lance, 
Were mine. 

By which the poet intimates, that those who neglect 
their own affairs generally support themselves by 
violence and injustice. For what the physicians say 
of oil (that used outwardly it is beneficial, but per- 
nicious when taken inwardly) is inapplicable to the 
just men ; neither is the statement correct, (hat he 
is usefiil to others, and unprofitable to himself and 
his family. The politics of Aristides seem therefore 
to have been defective in this respect, if it be true 
(as most writers assert) that he left not enough be- 
hind him either for the portions of his daughters, oc 
for the expenses of his funeral, 

Thus Cato's family produced prffitors and consuls 
to the fourth generation, for his grandsons and their 
children bore tlie highest officers ; whereas, though 
Aristides was one of the most eminent men ia 
Greece, yet the most distressful poverty prevailing 
among his descendents, some of them were forced 
to support themselves by jugglers' tricks, others to i 
receive public alms., and not one of them entertained 
a feeling or a sentiment worthy of their illustrious 
ancestor. 

This point, it is true, is liable to some dispute: 

*' Plutarch here refers to a line of tliat poet, alluded to before 

in the beginning of his Life of Solon, 1. 220.* I 

"> Od. xiv. 222. I 
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for poverty is not dishonourable in itself, but only 
when it is the effect of idleness, intemperance, pro- 
digah'ty, and folly. When, on the contrary, it is 
associated with all the virtues in the sober, the in- 
dustrious, the just, and the valiant statesman, it 
speaks a noble and an elevated mind. For an atten- 
tion to little things renders it impossible to do any 
thing truly great ; neither can that man provide for 
the wants of others, who has numerous and impor- 
tunate wants of his own. The main provision for a 
statesman is, not riches but a contented mind, which 
requiring no superfluities for itself leaves a man at 
full liberty to serve the commonwealth. God is ab- 
solutely exempt from wants ; and the virtuous man^ 
in proportion as he reduces his wants, approaches 
nearer to the Divine Perfection. For as a bod v well 
framed for health needs nothing exquisite, eitner in 
food or clothing ; so a rational way of livings and a 
well-governed iamilyj demand only a very moderate 
support. Our possessions, indeed, should be prot- 
portioned to the use which we make of thenu He 
who amasses much, and uses but little, is fskr from 
being satisfied with his abundance : for if, while be 
is solicitous to increase it, he has no demre of itune 
things which wealth can procure, he is foolish ; and 
if he does desire, and yet out of meanness of spirit will 
not allow himself to enjoy them, he is miserable. 

I would fain ask Cato himself, ^ If riches are to 
*^ be enjoyed, why when possened of much, he 
<< plumed himself upon being satis6ed with liule/' 
If it be a commendable thing (as indeed it in; to be 
contented with coarse bread, and such wine as our 
servants and labouring people drink, and not to 
covet purple and elegantlv-plaistered houses; then 
Aristides, £paminon£is, Manius Curtus, and Caiui 
Fabricius were perfectly right, in neglecting to ae* 
quire what they did not think it proper to use. For 
it was by no means necessary, Uiat a man who like 
Cato could make a delicioun meal on tumi|M, and 
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loved to boil them himself while his wife baked the 
bread, shouM talk so very much about a farthing, and 
write by what means a man might most expedi- 
tiously acquire wealth. Simplicity and frugahty in- 
deed are then only great thing.s when they free the 
mind from all desire and care about superfluities. 
Hence it was, that Aristides in the trial of Callias 
said, " None should be ashamed of poverty, but 
"those who were poor against their wills: tliey, 
" who like himself were poor out of choice, might 
•' glory in it," For it is ridiculous to suppose, that 
the poverty of Aristides was to be imputed to sloth j 
since he might without the least baseness have 
raised himself to opulence, by the spoil of a single 
barbarian, or the plunder of a single teot. But 
enough of this. 

As to military achievements, those of Cato added 
but little to the Roman empire, which was already 
very extensive; whereas the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Plataea;, the most glorious and iniport- 
ant actions of the Greeks, are numbered among those 
of Aristides'^. And surely Antiochua is not worthy 
to be mentioned with Xerxes, nor the demolishing 
of the walls of the Spanish towns with the destruction 
of so many thousands of barbarians both by sea and 
land. Upon these signal occasions, Aristides was in* 
ferior to none in real service: but he left the glory 
and the laurels, as he did the wealth, to others who 
had more need of them, because he was above them. 

I do not blame Cato for perpetually boasting and 
giving himself the preference to others, though in 
one of his pieces he says, " It is absurd for any per- 
" son either to commend, or to depreciate himself:" 

*< Here, perhaps, n little of the Grecian bioeraphiT becins to 
appenr. For had he not before htated, that Anstides divided fhe 
glory of Marathon and Platsic with nine others? And yet, it must 
be admitted, he was certainly entitled to more than his nuiaencal 
({uota of that glory. In their conduct likt^wise toward their roepect- 
ive enemies (Theniistocles, and Scipio) mentioned belotr, ' 
Roraao falls ii^tely bdow the AAeniaa hera.* 
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creature was detected; and after it was detected, 
he ought, to have chosen for his father-in-law, not 
x>ne who "would most readily accept his proposals, 
but one whose alliance would have done him the 
greatest honour. 
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